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1882. 


ANTI-SLAVERY SUMMARY. 
THE year just ended cannot, per- 
haps, be credited with the per- 
formance of any great or special 
acts of Emancipation, but it never- 
theless marks an important era 
in the long continued struggle 
for human freedom throughout 
the world. 

The British Government has 
been urged in various ways not 
to allow the present exceptional 
opportunity to pass away without 
taking steps to procure, not only 
the extinction of the Slave-trade, 
but also the abolition of the legal 
status of Slavery itself in Egypt 
and her dependencies. We have 
satisfaction in noting that these 
appeals have not been altogether 
in vain, as both the Prime Min- 
ister (Mr. Gladstone), and the 
Foreign Secretary (Earl Gran- 
ville) have promised more than 
once to give their attention to 
this important subject. We 
earnestly trust that before it 
becomes our duty to summarize 
the proceedings of the year just 
dawning the terrible scourge that 
has so long afflicted Central Africa 
may have received its death blow. 





Parliamentary. 
The long-continued double ses- 
sion of 1882 has enabled the Anti- 





Slavery Society to enlist the 
services of many of its parliamen- 
tary friends in bringing before 
the notice of the Government 
various important topics con- 
nected with Slavery and the 
Slave-trade in both the eastern 
and western hemispheres. A 
report of their action in this 
matter has been published 
regularly in this journal. 





Egypt and the Soudan. 


The startling events that have 
taken place in Egypt during 1882 
are too well known to require any 
notice in this summary, except 
so far as advantage has been 
taken of the paramount influence 
of England in Egyptian affairs 
to urge upon the rulers of that 
country the claims of the enslaved. 
The occupation of Egypt by the 
armies of England as a matter of 
policy does not come within the 
scope of the Amt-Slavery Re- 
porter, and it will therefore be 
sufficient to recount the steps 
taken by the Committee of the 
Anti-Slavery Society to strengthen 
the hands of the Government in 
carrying out the policy of freedom 
to which they now stand pledged 
before the world. 

In June last the Committee 
presented a memorial to the Prime 
Minister, signed by sixty Mem- 
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bers of Parliament from both sides 
of the House, praying that in the 
event of a Conference of the 
Powers being held to settle the 
affairs of Egypt, the Anti-Slavery 
question might be one of the 
points upon which the plenipo- 
tentiaries should be instructed 
to adjudicate. Through their 
friends in Paris they also obtained 
the presentation of a similar 
memorial from French Deputies 
to the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in France; but the course of 
events precluded the appointment 
of any International Conference 
upon the Egyptian question. 

Immediately after the defeat of 
Arabi, and the collapse of the 
insurrectionary movement in 
Egypt, the Committee addressed 
a letter to Mr. Gladstone, urging 
the importance of making use of 
the unexampled opportunity then 
existing of putting forcibly before 
the proper authorities the impor- 
tance of their carrying out the 
hitherto inoperative edicts and 
firmans respecting Slavery and 
the Slave-trade which had up to 
this time remained a dead letter. 
The action taken by the Anti- 
Slavery Society received the sup- 
port of most of the leading 
journals, and was very favourably 
reviewed in an editorial in Zhe 
Times of 27th September. 

In order still further to enlist 
public sympathy in the cause, a 
large public meeting was held in 
London in November, under the 
auspices of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, and under the presidency 
of the Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
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Shaftesbury, K.G., in which the 
question of Egyptian-slavery was 
fully discussed. 

A large and influential body ot 
speakers addressed the meeting, 
amongst whom were the noble 
chairman—His Eminence Car- 
dinal Manning—the Right Hon. 
W. E. Forster, and many well- 
known members of Parliament. 

The horrors of the Slave-trade 
were forcibly described by an eye- 
witness, Mr. Felkin, who brought 
with him one of the victims, a 
little slave-boy who had been 
rescued and set free by Gordon 
Pasha. 

The effects of that meeting, 
will, we trust, be lasting, but at 
present it is too soon to enquire 
into the exact policy which the 
Government has instructed Earl 
Dufferin tourge upon the Egyptian 
Government, though it is satisfac- 
tory to learn from Mr. Gladstone’s 
own words in the House of Com- 
mons on Nov. 2oth, that “one of 
the very first despatches sent from 
the Foreign Office to Lord Dufferin 
was upon this subject.” 


Gastern Africa anv 
Mosambique. 

The Blue Book published early 
this year, and reviewed in the 
columns ofthe Reporter, shewed 
the excellent work done in these 
regions by Her Majesty’s indefati- 
gable Consul, Lieut. H. E. O’Neill. 
Looking at the whole of the East 
Coast, from Zanzibar to the 
Portuguese territory, we fear 
there is little to report of a satis- 
factory nature. Our accounts tend 
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to show that the Slave-trade is 
more active than it was, and 
there would appear to be much 
danger that a great stimulus will 
be given to this nefarious traffic 
by the action of the French, who 
are seeking to introduce African 
engagés into Réunion in place of 
Indian Coolies, which they are 
now no longer able to obtain. 
This probably accounts for the 
increase of the Slave-trade, of 
which we have lately heard in the 
Nyassa district, as well as of in- 
creased activity amongst native 
Slave-hunters on Portuguese ter- 
ritory. Both France and Portugal 
ought to take strong measures to 
maintain the integrity of their 
flag, which has too often, we fear, 
been made to cover the nefarious 
acts of the men-stealers. The 
troubled state of East Africa, and 


the absence of Sir John Kirk at. 


the present time, makes it speci- 
ally important that the one line 
of British steamers which carries 
out a monthly service in those 
waters should not be compelled 
to withdraw for want of the 
few thousand pounds subsidy 


which has just expired, and which | 


our Government had decided not 
to renew. The Anti-Slavery 


power, and it is to be hoped that | 


before it is too late the subsidy 
may be renewed. The frequent 
visits of merchant steamers carry- 
ing the British flag are more use- 
ful in checking Slave-trade opera- 
tions than a far more costly array 
of armed cruisers. 
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Brasil. 

From timeto time we have been 
able to publish statements respect- 
ing the gradual diminution in the 
number of Slaves in Brazil, 
which, though not altogether so 
satisfactory as could be wished, 
show that some impression has 
been made upon the vast army of 
bondsmen still enslaved in that 
great empire. 

The Abolitionists, far from 
being crushed by their defeat at 
the elections, continue to shew a 
determined front, and although 
their able President, Dr. Nabuco, 
is still resident in England, he is 
ever active in the cause of human 
freedom. In July last, Senhor 
Nabuco forwarded an eloquent 
petition to the Brazilian House of 
Deputies, demanding the total 
abolition of slavery throughout 
the country. 

We regret to find, that owing to 
some extraordinary miscarriage 
of justice, the case of the Catta 
Branca blacks, held in Slavery by 
the St. John Del Rey English 
Gold Mining Company, has been 
allowed to fall through, although 
the sentence of the Supreme Court 
of Brazil was in tavour of the 


| poor men who for years had been 


Society have striven to avoid this | illegally held in bondage. 


calamity by every means in their | 


The 
prosecution of the English Direc- 
tors undertaken by the Treasury, 
has for some unexplained reason 
been abandoned for the present. 


Cuba. 


There is little to report respect- 
ing the Slave question in this 
great Spanish Colony — except 
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that the Moret law of 1870 ap- 
pears to be working satisfactorily. 
A detailed statement on this sub- 
ject, published in a recent Slave- 
trade Parliamentary Paper, will 
be found in another column. 


SMlinute of Anti-Slaberyp 
Society. 

AT the meeting of the Committee of 

the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 

Society, held December Ist, 1882, 

The Committee have had laid before 
them the report of Her Majesty’s Act- 
ing Consul-General in Cuba, dated sth 
August, 1882 :—‘‘ On the number and 
condition of the slaves in that island 
whose emancipation was decreed by 
the Spanish Government ;”’ also shew- 
ing how far the terms of the “ Moret” 
law regulating the terms of their 
emancipation have been and are car- 
ried out, together with a statement 
as to the number and condition of the 
Chinese Coolies in Cuba. 

At the period of the enactment of 
the ‘“ Moret ” law, the Committee 
recorded their strong and well-founded 
objections to some of its provisions, 
which objections, through the courtesy 
of Her Majesty’s Foreign Secretary, 
were laid before the Spanish Minister 
at Madrid. While they still maintain 
these objections, specially those which 
relate to the slow and protracted 
operation of that measure, yet, assum- 
ing the substantial correctness of the 
Report of Her Majesty’s Consul, the 
Committee cannot but feel great 
satisfaction at the evidence it affords 
that the more beneficial provisions of 
the Moret law has been loyally carried 
into effect. 

This law would appear to have 
developed in its working some princi- 
ples of action which tend to accelerate 
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the course of emancipation, and 
should no reactionary measures un- 
happily intervene to mar its progress, 
there appears good ground to hope the 
Government of Spain may, ere long, 
be congratulated on the extinction of 
that dark blot which has stained so 
long her trans-Atlantic Empire. 
Resolved, that a copy of the fore- 
going minute be forwarded to the 
Right Hon. Earl Granville, K.G. 


The Straits Settlements 
and China. 


Inthe English possessions of the 
Straits Settlements, as well as in 
Hong Kong, there still exists an 
amount of Slavery that would 
scarcely be credited by the 
ordinary easy-going Englishman. 
It will be the duty of the Anti- 
Slavery Society to make known, 
as far as possible, whenever the 
honour of England is lowered by 
the countenance given to some of 
the worst forms of Slavery in far 
off colonies, wherein her flag is 
supposed to wave only over the 
free. : 

In China proper there are 
perhaps more slaves than in all 
the rest of the world put together ; 
but, at present, these poor 
creatures are apparently beyond 
the reach of any civilized power. 
Alas, that it should be so! 








Obituary. 

The list of deaths in 1882, of 
prominent Abolitionists, is fortu- 
nately not long; but the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 





has to deplore the removal, after 
| a short illness, of its esteemed 


| 
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President, SAMUEL GURNEY, who 
acted in that capacity for a period 
of eighteen years, having suc- 
ceeded the late Thomas Clarkson, 
the first President of that 
Society. Mr. Gurney died on the 
4th of April, after a _ short 
illness. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONG- 
FELLOW: RALPH WALDO EMER 
SON: The Revd. C. A. JANSON: 
JOHN PETHERICK (formerly Consul 
at Khartoum): GEO. W. ANSTIE: 
Wo. BREWIN: are amongst those 
whose names have been known 
in connection with the Anti- 
Slavery cause, and who have been 
called away from the sphere of 
their earthly labours during the 
year just closed. 





Anti-Slavery Meporter. 

The experiment lately tried, of 
publishing the Society’s journal 
monthly appears to have been 
successful, as there can be little 
doubt that this has been the 
means of creating a more wide- 
spread interest in the great move- 
ment for human freedom all over 
the world. This movement, com- 
menced by Clarkson, Wilberforce 
and others, who have long passed 
away—leaving behind them a vast 
legacy of still unaccomplished 
work—it is the duty of the present 
generation of Englishmen to carry 
on with ever undiminished energy, 
until the last slave is set free. 

The Reporter contains valuable 
information from all parts of the 
world where Slavery still exists, 
and should be read by all who feel 
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any interest in the millions of their 
fellow men who are still held in 
bondage. 

We take this opportunity of 
offering our thanks to the many 
kind and valued Correspondents, 
who have, during the past year, 
supplied us with much and varied 
matter of the highest interest. 
To Dr. Schweinfurth, Dr. 
Dutrieux, Dr. Joaquim Nabuco, 
Herr Gerhard Rohlfs, Mr. Wylde, 
and others, our thanks are 
specially due. Our columns will 
always be open to correspon- 
dence, whether from Members of 
the Society or not. 








PORTUGAL AND THE SLAVE 
TRADE. 
Twywell Rectory, 
Thrapston. 
Dec. 6th, 1882. 

Dear Sir,—I beg to thank you for 
your kind letter of yesterday, I wish 
it had been possible in any way to 
have given more prominence at the 
Willis’ room meeting to a subject 
which I am convinced is, next to the 
Egyptian question of abolition, by far 
the most grave matter which has 
come before our Society for many 
years ; Lallude to the spirit displayed 
and the deeds exposed, which tend to 
show that France and Portugal are 
again involved largely in the East 
African Slave-trade. 

This, no doubt, is a heavy accusa- 
tion, and one which requires care in 
making it and evidence to support it- 

The Society has already had its 
attention called to a Portuguese 
Portaria dated Lisbon, Fune 23, 1881, 
in which France and Portugal join 
hands to open up a free labour traffic 
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8 
trom the Portof Ibo tothe French Col- 
onies in the Comoro Islands, and on 
the Madagascar Coast. I have pur- 
posely underlined the date of the 
Portaria because in it we see that as a 
transaction it must be entirely depend- 
ent for its character upon the integrity 
of the Governor-General of Mozam- 
bique—who [ may remark in passing— 
used to receive a large per-centage of 
head-money on every “labourer ” 
shipped, when the emigration scheme 
was in force from 1857 to 1864. 

Now when I turn to Mr. R. Morier’s 
despatch to Lord Granville (p. 54, 
Slave-trade No. 1, 1882), I find 
this :— 





“Lisbon April 25, 1881. 

“* My Lord, the first act of the new cabinet in 
connection with colonial matters has been to re- 
call Senhor Sarmento, the Govenor-General of 
Mozambique, in disgrace. The crime of 
Senhor Sarmento consists in having not only 
admitted that there was Slave-trade from the 
Mozambique coast, but in having done good 
work in putting it down. He has fallena victim 
to the intrigues of Senhor Machado and the 
Geographical Society of Lisbon, whose object 
has been to make out that the Mozambique 
Slave-trade is a mere hallucination of Her Ma- 
jesty’s consuls.’’ &c., &c. 

Thinking that we had heard the 
name of Senhor Machado before, [ 
turned to MacLeod’s Travels in East 
Africa, vol. ii., and there I find, at p. 59 
and following, a full account of one 
Senhor Machado, who came into fame 
in the year 1857, as Governor of 
Lourengo Marques, by giving orders 
tocapture the British barque ‘“‘ Herald.” 
How this man conducted himself in 
those days is instructive, and what 
the Captain Duncan of the “ Herald” 
testified to may all be seen in the 
same book. Of course it may not be 
the same Senhor Machado who is the 
moving spirit in the present day at 
Lisbon, but should it happen to be the 
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case, we get rather a startling sight 
of the inner wheels at work. I do 
not put Mr. Lyons:McLeod down as 
a paragon of discretion, but the treat 
ment which he and the men of the 
“Herald” received at Mozambique is 
a matter of history, and every effort 
possible was made by the slave-dealers 
at the time to make the life of an 
English official past endurance. Very 
soon afterwards things came to a crisis 
when the Charles et George's affair 
occurred, and ultimately the Engagé 
system was put a stop to by the 
Emperor Napoleon III. 

Well, once more asking you to keep 
your eyes on the date, April, 1881, and 
reminding you that there is a means 
of telegraphing from Lisbon to Mo- 
zambique, so that no time is lost when 
any special interests are at stake, we 
will take up an account given us by 
two gentlemen who happened to be 
travelling in the hitherto unexplored 
country behind Kassanga or Chisanga, 
which forms the seaboard at that part 
of the coast, off which the island of Ibo 
lies. The channel from the mainland 
to the island is almost dry at low 
water. 

Messrs Maples and Goldfinch left 
Masasi (see map) on June 13, 1881 
and returned thither on the 25th 
August, 1881. At one point on the 
road they met a large slave caravan 
bound to Chisanga or Ibo, from 
Makanjilason Lake Nyassa. They 
subsequently met the same slaves at 
Chisanga. 

I give extracts from ‘ Occasional 
Paper of the Central African Mission,” 
pp- 17, 19, 21, No. xiii. 

A large slave and ivory caravan from 
Makanjilas that had passed through Mataka’s 
and consequently was able to give us some 


news of Johnson, arrived at Mwalingas on the 
same day that we did, and built grass huts as 
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for a;week’s occupation. The slaves and ivory 
were bound for the coast at Chisanmga, where 
indeed we afterwards fell in with the caravan a 
second time. A Makua Tabbre followed us, 
and in this fashion our ridiculous cavalcade 
proceeded to the camping ground, where we 
saw a very large number of slaves and a vast 
quantity of ivory ; porters, leaders and slaves 
together in all were, I was told, two thousand 
souls, Such is the size of slave caravans passing 
down from Yao land to the Portuguese seaboard 
and coast towns at the present time. From Luli 
we proceeded up the coast, partly by foot and 
partly by sea, until we reached Chisanga. From 
Chisanga we crossed over to the island of Ibo 
and got into trouble with the Portuguese autho- 
rities there for not carrying passports. After 
being threatened with detention until a passport 
could be obtained from Mozambique, we were 
told we might go, in fact we were advised to be 
off at once ; so, leaving our dhow, which was 
hopelessly stranded, we walked at low tide back 
to Chisanga, and thence set our faces to the 
north-west, and braced ourselves up for arapid 
march back’to Masasi. 





So far, we see that at the time this 
Portaria was signed, a large number 
of slaves were being brought from the 
interior, andon a well known slave 
path. It is worth remembering too 
that the nearest port, Mozambique 
appeared to be blocked by dangers well 
known to the natives. And now let 
me ask you to look on the map sent, 
that you may discover Ramakukan’s 
village on the River Shiré. Rama- 
kukan is one of Livingstone’s Mako- 
lolo, and in company with his fellows, 
has brought the tribes on the Shiré, 
between the Falls of the Shiré and the 
River Ruo, under subjection. I regret 
to say he has taken to slaving very 
extensively. 

Close to him is the Scotch 
Established Church Mission Station 
of Blantyre, and there is a branch 
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Mission Station on Mount Zomba, say 
forty miles from Blantyre. 

Mr. Henry Henderson, so long and 
honourably associated with the various 
Scotch missions in that part, informs 
me that last year, when on Mount 
Zomba, he was visited by a number of 
men belonging to Ramakukan, and 
who were making the return journey 
from Kassanga to the Shiré, laden 
with powder and guns, &c. They 
stated, with some embarrassment, that 
they had procured these from their 
chief in exchange for ivory, which they 
had taken to the coast. Mr. Hender- 
son was aware that this could not be 
true, but that slaves were the real 
commodities. In confirmation of his 
belief, some slaves were about that 
time taken at sea out of a dhow by 
one of our cruisers and landed at Zan- 
zibar, just when some of the Blantyre 
missionaries were on their way home : 
amongst the released slaves they recog- 
nized and spoke to some of the vil- 
lagers of Ramakukan ! 

Mr. Henderson states, that when he 
left in September last, ‘‘ all the cry was 
Kassanga, Kassanga!’’ It is then 
quite certain that the effects of this 
Portaria are already felt far away into 
the interior of Africa, as anyone at all 


acquainted with East African matters | 


was certain of from the first. That 
the cry, ‘“‘ Kassanga, Kassanga,” will 
re-echo in every slave-dealer’s town as 
soon as the French take the Sakalava 
portion of Madagascar, is doubly sure. 

Sir Charles Dilke lately replied toa 


question, in the House of Commons, | 


to the effect that the Portuguese had 
instructed the authorities of Mozam- 
bique not to put the Portaria in force 
if they apprehended that it would stim- 
ulate the Slave-trade. But, we may ask 
who are these authorities, by the light 
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too, of Sir R. Morier’s despatch? A 
reference to Livingstone’s experiences 
of Portuguese governors when in con- 
tact with opportunities for making 
dollars, is not any more reassuring 
than Sir R. Morier’s cold comfort. 
One sees only two plainly that a 
vigorous remonstrance with France 
and Portugal, just now, is, for the 
English Cabinet, an unwelcome task. 
That France and Portugal have our 
metier in this matter is plain. For 
the Anti-Slavery Society, it appears to 
me, there is but one course, and that 
is, both in season and out of season, to 
hold on its even course of protest with- 
out any reference to political compli- 
cations. I think we ought to use 
every means in our power to show 
what Madagascar annexations and free 
labour schemes really mean for East 


‘Central Africa, and to endeavour to 


stir up feeling in America especially 
concerning it. I think also that we 
should urge particularly upon Her 
Majesty’s Foreign Office to read again 
and take into serious consideration 
the very intelligent plans drawn up 
by Mr. Clement Hill for altering the 
machinery employed upon the coast 
for the suppression of the Slave-trade, 


| and especially now that this emergency 





has started up. And, finally, I would 
ask whether it would not be advisable 
to equip Consul O'Neill, at all events, 
with a small vessel capable of paying 
visits of surprise to Ibo, even if it be 
not positively necessary to establish a 
Vice-Consulate there for a time. 
Begging you to give this subject 
your earnest attention, 
I am, my dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
HORACE WALLER. 
P.S.—I see I have omitted to say 
that Mr. Henderson brings home news 
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of great activity in capturing slaves 
for the East Coast market and of the 
usual raids, reprisals, and misery in 
many quarters. This is a matter of 
course. 


To C, H. Allen, Esq. 


SLAVERY IN BRAZIL. 


WE have before us the “ Jornal do 
Comercio ’’ of 7th October last, con- 
taining a notarial inventory and notice 
of sale of 110 slaves, and of the services 
of 21 children, the property of José 
Correa Porto, deceased, which sale is 
advertised for the 26th of that month, 
under a judicial order dated 15th 
September, 1869. The list includes 
several who are blind, ruptured and 
afflicted with leprosy and other 
illnesses, besides many who are aged 
and infirm, whilst the catalogue of the 
poor little ones whose services are to be 
disposed of, sets down their ages from 
that of a few days, to the maximum of 
eight years, their estimated value being 
from twenty shillings to £8 each. 

This remarkable document, which 
would appear to sanction, under a 
judge’s order, illegalities which are in 
direct opposition to the laws of Brazil, 
has already elicited the notice of our 
esteemed friend, Senhor Joaquim 
Nabuco, who, in a letter to Viscount 
Paranagua, the present Prime Minister 
of Brazil, has called his attention to the 
subject, pointing out the enormity of 
the offences which such a sale would 
entail. 

Ist. By the sale of Africans under 51 
years of age, who must necessarily have 
been imported after the passing of the 
Law of 7th Nov., 1831, which declared 
the freedom of every slave imported 
into Brazil after that date. 








2nd. By the sale of slave-children | 
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under eleven years of age, who 
must necessarily have been born 
subsequent to the passing of the Law 
of 28th Sept., 1871, which declared the 
freedom of all children (of slaves) born 
after that date, although, in certain 
cases, subject to an apprenticeship of 
21 years. 

3rd. By the sale of the services of 
children so born, under six years of age, 
in defiance of the same law, which 
permits the transfer of the right to 
those services on two conditions only, 
viz., by inheritance, or by sale of the 
mother, the child under eight 
accompanying her ; but in nowise does 
it authorise ¢he saleof such child's 
Services. 

Senhor Nabuco also dwells upon the 
enormity of offering for sale blind, 
aged, and afflicted Africans, and he 
ends his letter to Viscount Paranagua 
by saying :—‘‘ The Law of 7th Nov., 
1831, stands practically abrogated, and 
the moment has arrived for Govern- 
ment to show that shat of 28th Sept. 
1871, will not share the same fate. It 
is absolutely necessary to nip this new 
traffic in free born children in the bud. 
This cannot be done by screening such 
scandalous transactions. What has 
occurred at Valencga opens another sad 
page in the history of Brazilian Slavery. 
It is your duty to efface it at once. 
Were the sale, under any circum- 
stances, of the services of free-born 
children now to be tolerated, the Law 
of 28th Sept, 1871, would be regarded 
by the world as the most monstrous /ze 
to which a nation ever had recourse in 
order to hide its crime.”’ 

We heartily join Senhor Nabuco in 
the sincere hope that the Government 
of Brazil will enforce the Law on this 
subject, and put an end for ever to this 
most disgraceful traffic. 
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AN ANTI-SLAVERY PAPER IN 
BRAZIL. 


WE hail with pleasure the re-appear- 


ance of the “ Libertador,” organ of the 


Anti-Slavery Society of Ceard, and 
wish it all possible success. We have 
noticed its article dedicated to the 
memory of that great patriot, the 
Visconde de Rio Branco, but regret 
our space does not allow of our 
reproducing it. We learn from 
another source, that the Provincial 
Assembly of Minas Geraes has 
conferred on the town of Presidio 
the name of City of Rio Branco, in 
honour of that illustrious statesman, 
whose connection with the Law 
of Slave Emancipation in Brazil 
will never be forgotten by every 
well-wisher of humanity. 











( Slave-trade Papers No. 3—1882.) 


A QUESTION having been asked in the 
House of Commons, in February, 
1882, on behalf of this Society, we 
are glad to be able to reprint the 
following official reply from the blue 
book just issued. Our readers will 
be glad to learn that the course of 
emancipation under the Moret laws 
is, on the whole, proceeding satisfac- 
torily. 
(“‘ House of Commons, Feb. 20th, 1882.”) 

Mr. Serjeant Simon asked ‘the Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
Her Majesty’s Government would obtain 
reports from our Consul in Cuba as to the 
number and condition of the slaves in that 
island, and information showing how far the 
terms of the Moret Laws, for prospective 
emancipation, had been and were being carried 
out; and as to the number and condition 
of the Chinese coolies at present in the 
island. 


Sir C. Dilke: Yes, sir, Her Majesty’s 
Consul-General at Havannah will be instructed 
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to furnish the report which my hon. and 
learned friend requires.— Anti-Slavery Re- 
porter, March, 1882. 





REPORT BY ACTING CONSUL-GENERAL CARDEN 
ON THE NUMBER AND CONDITION OF THE 
SLAVES IN CUBA, 


No. 1. 
Mr. Lister to Consul-General Crowe. 
Foreign Office, February 24, 1882. 


Sir,—I am directed by Earl Granville to 
instruct you to furnish his Lordship with a 
short Report, for presentation to Parliament, 
on the number and condition of the slaves in 
Cuba whose emancipation was decreed by the 
Spanish Government in the year 1880; also 
showing how far the terms of the ‘“ Moret” 
Law regulating that prospective emancipation 
have been, and are being, carried out. 

Your report should further include a state- 
ment as to the number and condition of the 
Chinese coolies in Cuba. 


I am, &c. 


(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 





No. 2. 
Acting Consul-General Carden to Earl 
Granville.—( Received August 26.) 
Havana, August 5, 1882. 

My Lord,—In endeavouring to comply as 
fully and as soon as possible with the instruc- 
tions contained in Mr. Lister's despatch of the 
24th February, I venture to hope your Lord- 
ship will make allowance for the great difficul- 
ties experienced in obtaining statistics of any 
kind in Cuba, and much more so on a subject 
of such burning interest as that of Slavery, 
about the extent and details of which the 
planters, as a class, have always done their 
best to withhold information as much as pos- 
sible. Having at first tried to obtain private 
and, if possible, impartial testimony as to the 
present condition of the “patrocinados,” I 
found that the data I could hope to procure 
in this way would be of so very fragmentary 
and local a nature that they would not be 
sufficient to base any general ideas upon ; and 
I have therefore been forced to rely almost 
entirely on the figures supplied by the kind- 
ness of the Captain-General, supplementing 
them, where possible, by other information 
that has come to my knowledge. 

The actual number of slaves in Cuba has 
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probably at no time been properly known. 
Whether with the object of concealing infrac- 
tions of the Slave Trade Treaties on the part 
of the authorities, or to avoid payment of 
capitation taxes on the part of the planters, 
gross mis-statements have been constantly made 
on the subject, and no census of the slave 
population, up to the present time, has ever 
been taken in such a way, or with such results, 
as to entitle it to any credit as regards 
accuracy. The Register of 1867, which was 
probably one of the first serious attempts on 
the part of the Government to ascertain the 
number of the slaves, showed a total of 402,167. 
That of 1871, drawn up at a period of great 
excitement and confusion, showed 231,699. 
The census of 1877 gave 199,094, but it was 
generally admitted that many whose names 
did not appear in either of the Registers of 
1867 or 1871, and who were therefore entitled 
to their freedom, were still retained illegally 
in Slavery, and that if they were included the 
total would be very largely increased. Indeed, 
it was confidently stated in the Cortes, on 
several occasions, that the unregistered slaves 
numbered over 70,000. It may, therefore, be 
said, that all statements hitherto as to the 
number of slaves in Cuba have been in the main 
conjecture, based on returns universally ad- 
mitted to be incorrect. 

The Law of Emancipation of 1880 can, I 
think, claim the merit of having supplied the 
first accurate return. One of its Articles re- 
quired every “ patrocinado”” to be provided 
with a “cedula,” granted by the Central Com- 
mittee in Havana on the application of his 
master, with the alternative that if he neglected 
to apply for it before a certain time (already 
expired on the 31st October, 1881) his right 
to the man’s services would de ipso facto cease, 
and the man be given a paper asfree. This 
has necessitated the formation of a Register 
which, ‘in the interest of the masters them- 
selves, must be a correct one, as the slaves are 
too well aware of the stipulations of the Act 
to submit to be retained in servitude unless 
their master had established his legal right to 
them; and, moreover, inspectors are now 
being appointed to visit the estates and furnish 
with free papers those who are not otherwise 
provided for. Up to the present time, 135,415 
“cedulas” of ‘patrocinados” have been 
issued, and there remain to be made out a 
further number, which I am assured will not 
exceed 2,000, for whtich the applications were 


duly presented in proper time. The total | 
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number of “ patrocinados,” therefore, in Cuba 
does not exceed 137,500, and is now probably 
somewhat less, owing to the emancipation 
which, as I shall explain later, is constantly 
going on. 

Although these figures are greatly at vari- 
ance with the estimates already mentioned, 
and with others that are still propounded and 
meet with credit among some classes, I see no 
reason to suppose that they are on that account 
the less correct. 

As regards the actual working of the Law, 
from all I can learn it appears to be as satis 
factory as could be expected considering the 
great difficulties to be encountered from bad 
administration, apathy, ignorance, and self- 
interest. The returns I have the honour to 
inclose show that since the Law came into 
force 16,615 individuals have been granted 
their liberty through the different Committees, 
though it is not known as yet how many of them 
had already obtained their papers as “ patro- 
cinados,” and should, therefore, be considered 
as included in the 135,415 before mentioned. 
These results have been, however, produced 
not so much directly by the special provisions 
of the Law as indirectly by its general ten- 
dency. 

Unfortunately, the returns of the emancipa- 
tions effected during the first year of the 
working of the Act only give the numbers 
without any detail; but if we assume the 
causes to be in the same proportion as in the 
second year, we shall find that 66 per cent, 
were freed by the voluntary act of the masters ; 
II per cent. under the provisions of the civil 
and penal laws in force before 1880; while 
only 23 per cent. directly resulted from the 
Law of Abolition. Of these 23 per cent., four- 
fifths obtained their freedom by purchase, and 
only one-fifth (about 775), owing to the non- 
fulfilment of the obligations imposed upon their 
masters by the new Law. 

Although the information I have been able 
as yet to acquire is not sufficiently detailed to 
enable me to speak with absolute certainty, 
I think it will prove that a large proportion 
of these emancipations have been of slaves re- 
siding in or near large towns, and belonging 
to the class of domestic servants and artizans 
rather than to that of field hands. There are 
many reasons why it shquld beso. In the first 
place, the permanent official classes from which 
the Committees in the more important place 
are principally officered are, like the General 
Government, decidedly in favour of speedy 
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emancipation, and the “ patrocinados ” there- 
fore have a much better chance of a favourable 
hearing before them than in the minor local 
Courts, where the planter element predomi- 
nates. Moreover, the Act has had the effect of 
creating a class of agents, necessarily more 
numerous in the towns than in the country 
districts, who make it their business to rake up 
and even promote disagreements between 
master and slave, and support the cases of the 
latter before the Courts; so that in many 
instances masters, even where in the right, 
have been glad to avoid troubles by giving 
their slaves their freedom. Add to this that 
the town blacks are lazier, do less work, and 
are less amenable to control, and it will be seen 
that their masters have much less object in 
keeping them in servitude than the others. 
But besides these there is another and per- 
haps a somewhat unexpected reason why there 
should be fewer emancipations in the country 
districts. I allude to the disinclinaticn of 
many slaves to leave the place where they have 
been born and brought up and have their 
families, unless driven to it by very harsh 
treatment. It should be borne in mind that on 
almost all sngar estates the negroes have their 
little plots of land, on which they grow vege- 
tables and raise fowls and pigs, often selling 
them to their master himself; indeed, it is rare 
to find an estate where the industrious ones 
have not at least 50 or 100 dollars laid by. 
Now that, besides these little earnings, they 


‘are receiving wages as well, I am convinced 


‘that, were it not for the restraining influences 
of locality and custom, many more would avail 
themselves of the power they unquestionably 
have to purchase their freedom, which year by 
year it is becoming easier for them to do, and 
I am inclined, therefore, to think that the fact 
of their not doing so more proves they are, on 
the whole, fairly treated. 

As was only to have been expected, little or no 
improvement on the old system is observable in 
the dieting, clothing, instruction, &c., afforded 
to the slaves, and which were provided for in 
Article 4 of the Law; and it is probable that 
no complaint, based only on a breach of the 
provisions of that Article, would receive serious 
attention, at any rate in the local Courts, unless 
it was a very aggravated case, or involved the 
non-payment ot wages. 

In conclusion, I may say that although in 
remote districts the laxity of administration 
may admit of injustice or bad treatment of 
slaves escaping punishment, I consider the 
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general effect of the law to have been very 
salutary in forcing the masters to recognize the 
fact that the institution is inevitably doomed to 
come to an end within a fixed and very limited 
period, and that if they do not treat their 
people well now they may find a difficulty in 
retaining their services when free. 

On the whole, the Spanish Government has 
reason to congratulate itself on the working up 
to the present of a Law which, while it seems 
to satisfy the negroes, or at any rate the indus. 
trious and reasonable ones, has yet given time 
to the planters, if only they will avail themselves 
of it, to accommodate themselves to their 
altered fortunes, and thus escape absolute ruin. 

As regards the Chinese, I have much pleasure 
in informing your Lordship that, thanks to the 
tact and untiring energy of their Consul- 
General and his Staff, their condition has been 
improved to such an extent that they now 
enjoy the same immunities as other foreigners. 
Cases of their being robbed or imposed upon 
are now as rare as they were formerly numerous, 
and it is astonishing, when one does occur, how 
the news will be passed along from the most 
distant parts of the island until it reaches their 
Consulate, where it is sure of receiving atten- 
tion, followed in most cases by redress. 

Great difficulty is experienced in getting an 
accurate idea of their numbers owing to their 
roving habits, but it is estimated that there are 
in the whole island about 60,000. The poorest 
classes are almost always labourers. As soon 
as they save a little money they start as pedlars 
or open a shop or stall, and occasionally from 
these small beginnings they realize quite a 
fortune; but as a general rule, when they 
reach a certain stage they lose all they have 
gained gambling, and fall back again to the 
condition of labourers. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) LIONEL CARDEN. 


ABYSSINIA. 


HERR GERHARD ROoOuHLFs, the well- 
known African explorer, sends us 
some criticisms upon Mr. Wylde’s 
letter in last month’s Reporter, upon 
the Abyssinian question. As Herr 
Rohlfs—who is now in Weimar— 
came over to Europe direct from 
Abyssinia with full powers from King 
John to negociate a peace with Egypt, 
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there can be little doubt that he ought 
to know better than any one else 
what King John really requires. Mr. 
Wylde (says page 304), that the 
Abyssinians do not want a port, and 
that the only cause of King John 
asking for one is through the intrigues 
of foreigners, whose object is to obtain 
a footing in the country! Herr 
Rohlfs denies this in fofo. He says, 
that what Mr. Wylde now asserts is 
entirely at variance with the express 
wish of the Negus (King John), and 
exactly the opposite of what Gordon 
Pasha recommended. 

This would certainly appear to be 
the case, for in a letter written to 
The Times, ist January, 1881, and 
reprintedin the Anti-Slavery Reporter 
(page 24, February, 1881), General 
Gordon states that the King desires 
the port of Annesley Bay, and with 
a fine irony the General combats the 
objection of the Egyptians to part 
with this port. 

He says, that they object because 
Mahomet prophesies that one of the 
signs of the Last Day is that the 
Caaba will be destroyed by the Abys- 
sinians—hence their dread of giving 
up a port to that nation. But, says 
Gordon, “as that destruction will be 
the sign of the close approach of the 
last day, it can make no real difference 
to Egypt /” 

Herr Gerhard Rohlfs repeats what 
General Gordon had said, viz.: that 
Abyssinia does not desire the port of 
Massowa, but that it wishes a small 
harbour (hafen) to be chosen by 


England, and with English officials to 
levy a small toll, just to pay the 


costs of the port. As for the argu- 
ment about the importation of arms 
into Abyssinia, if there were a free 
port, Herr Rohlfs disposes of that by 
asserting that under present arrange~ 
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15 
ments nothing could prevent the 
Negus from importing 100,000 stand 
of arms, if only he had the money to 
pay for them / 

This he certainly has not, so there 
need be little fear onthat head; but 
that Abyssinia is still dissatisfied we 
may infer from the telegram published 
a few days ago, which states that the 
Abyssinians are making raids on the 
border provinces of Egypt and have 
stolen some thousands of cattle. This 
would lead us to support the views 
expressed in Herr Rohlfs’ letter that 
‘the only means to pacify Abyssinia 
would be to restore to them Bogos 
and Mensa, or an equivalent value in 
money.” Certainly General Gordon 
supports the view of the restoration 
of Bogos in the letter from which we 
have already quoted, in which he states 
that the revenue of that province is 
only £700 a year, whilst its retention 
by Egypt costs £12,000 a year ! 

With regard to Mr. Wylde’s state- 
ment that foreigners intrigue for the 
acquisition of a port by Abyssinia, 
Herr Rohlfs points out that Germany 
has no manner of interest in this 
question, barring the general wish to 
see justice done and the Slave-trade 
extinguished. 

On the other hand, he states that it 
should be borne in mind that France, 
whose flag has been employed to pro- 
tect Slave-traders on the Zanzibar 
Coast, is the only nation that has in- 
troduced the Roman Catholic religion 
into Abyssinia. We may therefore 
fairly look upon Herr Rohlfs as an in- 
dependent and disinterested advocate 
of the rights of the Abyssinians, or 
shall we say of King John, because 
“in Abyssinia it may be said of the 
Negus, even more than it was said of 
Louis xiv , ‘2 Etat c'est mat” 
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THE SLAVE-TRADE IN THE | 


ZANZIBAR DISTRICT. 


THE following news, which we 
have received from a private 
source, is very sorrowful, and 
shews how little has yet been 
done towards the permanent 
suppression of the hideous 
trade in human beings :— 


“‘ Notwithstanding the presence of 
General Matthews with the troops of 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, a brisk trade 
in slaves is now going on at Mombassa, 
even more than usual. General 
Matthews is now fighting with a rebel 
chieftain who has a settlement not 
far from Mombassa where he receives 
runaway slaves.” |!!! 


This does not look as though 
the Sultan’s General were 
fighting the Slave-dealers, but 
on the contrary, was trying to 
crush one of their protectors ! 








GENERAL GORDON AND THE 
CAPE GOVERNMENT 


So many erroneous statements have 
been put forth respecting General 
Gordon’s recent resignation of his 
command at the Cape, that it is well 
our readers should know the real truth. 
The following letter from Sir Louis 
Jackson, late Judge of the High Court 
of Judicature in Bengal, appeared in 
The Times of Dec. 20, and states the 
case in a clear and straightforward 
manner. As it agrees, in the main, 
with the account which General 
Gordon himself gave to us just before 
starting for the Holy Land, we think 
our readers will feel no hesitation in 
accepting this as the true version of 
the Basuto difficulty, The manner in 
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which the Secretary for Native Affairs 
tried to compromise General Gordon 
could produce but one result when 
discovered by that single-minded 
officer. 

The Cape Government has now 
lost its chance of seeing the Basuto 
question satisfactorily arranged, but 
should their conduct produce another 
native war, they must not expect this 
country to help them out of it. 


(To the Editor of 7he 7imes.) 

Sir,—It appears for many reasons advisable 
that the English public should be informed of 
the precise circumstances in which Major- 
General Charles Gordon—better known per- 
haps as Chinese Gordon, or as Gordon Pasha 
—entered, and suddenly left, the service of the 
Cape Government. With your permission, 
therefore, the following facts and considerations 
are offered, not by way of justification or advo- 
cacy, but in order that your readers may form 
their own opinion on the subject. Every fact 
stated in this letter is borne out by documents 
which can be produced at the proper time, and 
of which many have already appeared in local 
newspapers. Indeed, the matter has been dis- 
cussed at ample length in the Colonial Press, 
partly in the interest of justice and fair-dealing ; 
but also partly as a disputed question in local 
politics, for the sea of political agitation runs 
apparently as high in the Cape Colony as in 
any part of Her Majesty’s dominions. 

In March, 1880—Colonel Gordon being 
then in Switzerland—the Cape Government 
offered him, through the War Office, the com- 
mand of the Colonial forces. This offer of a 
military post with a supposed salary of £1,500 
Colonel Gordon deciined. In April, 1881, he 
made by telegraph to Mr. Gordon Sprigg, then 
Premier at the Cape, the offer of his services 
for two years at £700 a year “to assist in ter- 
minating war and administering Basutoland.” 
To this message no answer whatever was made, 
and Colonel Gordon shortly afterwards pro- 
ceeded to Mauritius as Commanding Royal 
Engineer. In February, 1882, a change of 
Ministry having meanwhile taken place at the 
Cape, either the crisis on the frontier was felt 
to be more acute, or else a different estimate of 
Colonel Gordon’s value prevailed for at the 
request of Ministers the Governor addressed 
Lord Kimberley inquiring whether permission 
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would be given for the employment of Colonel 
Gordon, and stating their desire to invite him 
to come to the Colony for the purpose of con- 
sultation, and also to engage his services in 
case he should be willing to renew the offer 
made to their predecessors, of which offer the 
terms were precisely set forth in the Governor's 
telegram. To this an answer was sent by Lord 
Kimberley, announcing the desired sanction, 
and on the receipt of the answer the Cape 
Premier addressed Colonel Gordon directly, 
asking him for his services, and placing before 
him the following points :—(1.) Gravity of 
position in Basutoland. (2.) Extreme impor- 
tance to the Colony of securing the services of 


a person endowed with proved ability, firmness, | 


and energy. (3.) Consequent application to 
him. (4.) Disclaimer of any wish to bind him 
by his offer as to salary. (5.) Urgency of pro- 
ceeding at once to the Colony with a view to 
study the situation. (6.) Promise that his 
doing so should not be taken as pledging him 
to any course of action. (7.) Recital of con- 
sent by War Office. (8.) Appeal to Colonel 
Gordon’s well-known devotion to duty. 


The sanction of Her Majesty’s Government 
having been separately communicated, and 
Colonel Gordon having now become a British 
General Officer, his answer was to put himself 
on board the first ship sailing for the Colony, 
and on the 4th of May he reached Cape 
Town and was immediately taken into 
council, 


From what has been stated, it will be clear 
that a purely military situation had been 
offered to Colonel Gordon and refused by him; 
that later on he had offered his services at a 
very low rate of remuneration, expressly for 
the purpose of bringing the war to an end, and 
of administering the disturbed province—that 
is to say, in a capacity both military and po- 
litical ; and that after nearly a year had expired 
the Cape Government, reverting to that offer, 
invited him on the very footing which he had 
contemplated, but released him from so much of 
his own proposal as related tosalary. And this 
course of things was in exact accordance with 
Colonel Gordon’s antecedents. A soldier by 
profession, he is a philanthropist by inclination, 
and a ruler and leader of men by nature, In- 
different to rank or money, and averse to 
parade and ceremony, he aspires to govern 
men for their good ; he has had opportunities of 
doing so, and has uniformly and conspicuously 
succeeded. The Cape Ministry, therefore, 


| 
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had so far taken a wise course indicated to them 
by historical facts, 


It remains to be seen how they followed up 
the beginning thus made. General Gordon, 
who, it may be supposed, had previously given 
his careful attention to the subject, and who 
improved his acquaintance with it by confer- 
ences with all the best-informed persons at 
Cape Town, formed in the course of a few 
weeks clear and strong opinions, which he has 
not since found reason to alter. These opinions 
were, to some extent, embodied in a paper 


| drawn up on the 21st of May, and submitted 
| to Ministers and to the Governor. Meanwhile, 


General Gordon, at the request of Ministers, 
had accepted “pro tempore the office of Com- 
mandant General, and had undertaken to re- 
model the military establishment of theiColony, 
and, at the same time, with their consent he 
proceeded to the frontier with a view to report- 
ing on the condition of Basutoland, and the 
measures to be adopted in relation thereto. 
The General arrived at King William’s Town 
in the latter end of May, and was occupied 
during the next two months in various acts of 
duty. About the middle of July the Govern- 
ment expressed a wish that he should visit 
Basutoland, on which the General submitted a 
further paper, containing a sketch of the terms 
which he thought should be offered, and which 
the Basutos would be likely to accept, and un- 
officially he informed the Premier that he saw 
little use in his going, unless the Government 
would grant some such terms as he sug- 
gested. 

It is to be borne in mind, that in the Cape 
Administration, the concerns of Basutoland 
and other like regions are confided to a func- 
tionary who is called Secretary for Native 
Affairs, and this office is held by a Mr. Sauer. 
This gentleman arrived at King William’s 
Town in the month of August, and proposed 
that the General should accompany him to 
Basutoland, on which General Gordon again 
stated his conviction of the uselessness of that 
proceeding unless the Government were pre- 
pared to grant such terms as he had advised 
After some interviews with various chiefs, the 
result of which was to confirm General Gordon 
in his opinions, Mr. Sauer urged him to seek 
an interview with Masupha, But as the Gen- 
eral’s views were known, and were not in har- 
mony with those of Mr. Sauer, it was arranged 
that he should go in a strictly unofficial capa- 
city, the intention or expectation apparently 
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being that General Gordon’s character and 
prestige should produce an impression on the 
chief, and that in some way good might come 
of it. The General, in accepting this anomalous 
mission, gave those who sent him clearly to 
understand that his acceptance of it would pre- 
clude him from afterwards taking any step of a 
military kind against the chief, because, on the 
one hand, he would be unwilling to use asa 
soldier information which he might have ac- 
quired as a peaceful visitor, and, on the other 
hand, his conscience would not permit him to 
make war upon the Basutos for the purpose of 


imposing on them conditions which he felt to be | 


unrighteous. General Gordon, having made 
these declarations, went in search of Masupha, 
and began to negotiate with him. But while 
the parley was proceeding, the Secretary for 
Native Affairs, it is alleged, induced the chief 
Letsea to move Lerothodi so as to threaten 
the security of Masupha, who very naturally 
expressed his indignation at this hostile pro- 
ceeding while he was actually treating with a 
British officer. Thereupon General Gordon 
telegraphed on the 29th of September to the 
Cape Government, pointing out that he was in 
a false position, intimating his intention of re- 
turning immediately to Colonial territory, and 
of proceeding to Cape Town so soon as he had 
finished his report, at which time he hoped his 
resignation would be accepted. This proposal 
was approved by telegraph on the following 
day. Onthe 1st of October General Gordon 
offered to postpone his resignation till the 
meeting of Parliament (of the Cape) if Ministers 
should so desire, considering himself bound to 
doso by previous agreement. The Premier, 
personally replying to both telegrams, in- 
tormed General Gordon that he had no wish 
to hold him (the General) to his promise, that 
he was now now prepared to comply with the 
desire expressed by General Gordon that his 
resignation should be accepted, and added, 
“ After the intimation that you would not fight 
the Basutos and considering the tenour of your 
communication to Masupha,!I regret to record 


my conviction that your continuance in the posi- 
tion you occupy would not be conducive to the 


public interest.” On the 11th of October, 
General Gordon’s connexion with the Cape 
Ministry ceased. 

Few observations on this history seem 
necessary. The Government of the Cape 
Colony, when they invited Colonel Gordon to 
help them in their need, knew perfectly well 
what manner of man they were seeking. Still 
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more, after their prolonged cousultation at Cape 
Town, must not only the character but the 
opinions of the man have been distinctly 
apparent. General Gordon, in the first fortnight 
after his arrival at the Cape not merely formed 
but enunciated his ideas, as to the policy to be 
adopted, and, in so doing, he complied ex- 
actly with the Minister’s own express invi- 
tation. 


Those declarations of opinion were continued 
and emphasized as he went towards the 
frontier. 


If the General’s views were, as it now 


| appears, radically opposed to their own, and if 


they were determined to abide by their own 
policy, then, considering General Gordon’s 
antecedents, rank, and reputation, it seems 
incumbent on the Cape Government to 
explain why they offered him the position of 
Commandant-General and at the same time 
continued to ask for his advice on political 
matters ; why they proposed his going to the 
frontier with a view to inquiring into Basuto 
affairs; why they associated him with a 
functionary of Mr. Sauer’s calibre ; why they 
sanctioned his journey into Basutoland as a 
private negotiator ; why they either permitted or 
failed promptly to repudiate the hostile action 
of Lerothodi while General Gordon was with 
Masupha; why they jumped at his resigna- 
tion and accelerated its effect; and why they 
affronted an officer of Gordon’s rank by their 
declaration that his continuance in the posi- 
tion of Commandant-General (at a moment 
of peace and inaction) would not be 
conducive to the public interest. And if they 
could answer these questions satisfactorily 
there would still, it may be added, be matter 
of charge against them in respect of failure to 
give loyal support to their chosen military 
chief in matters of discipline and administrative 
reform. I trust, Sir, too much of your valuable 
space has not been occupied by a topic which 
must have high interest for all who value 
nobility of character, purity and efficiency of 


administration, and justice to subject 0, 


tributary races. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
LOUIS S. JACKSON, 
London. 
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COLOURED LABOUR IN QUEENS- 
LAND. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Queensland writes :— 
The labour question is now causing great ex- 
citement in Queensland, and has divided the 
Colonists into two parties. Of these, one, 
comprising the planters and land speculators, 
is in favour of the introduction of what is 
called cheap and reliable labour, and is doing 
its best to induce the Government to assist 
the planters in accomplishing their purpose. 
This first party may be called the Conserva- 
tive section of Colonists, and the present Con- 
servative Cabinet—the Premier being an 
avowed Protectionist—is generally believed to 
be in favour of flooding the country with 
cheap labour. The other, or anti-Kanaka 
faction, comprises the Liberals, who are at 
present in Opposition ; the miners, who are 
unanimous in wishing to keep the Colony for 
Europeans; and the whole, or nearly the 
whole, of the working class, who are not un- 
naturally averse to encourage measures by 
which they will be compelled to compete on 
equal terms with coolies and Kanakas. The 
numerical advantage is greatly on the side of 
the latter party, but there will not be until 
next year an opportunity of testing at the 
polls the wishes of the people ; and it is feared 
that, before the general e'ection that will then 
take place, steps may have been taken to in- 
troduce an excess of alien labour. The vary- 
ing views of the question are not without in- 
terest to those who are desirous that the 
Colonies shall grow up into British States 
worthy of the great nation from which they 
have sprung, and using to the best possible 
advantage the noble heritage that England 
has given them. I purpose now to give both 
sides of the question, first briefly stating the 
system of the Kanaka trade in Queensland. 


The principal source from which the em- 
ployers of coloured labour draw their supplies 
is the South Sea Islands, and the name of 
Kanaka is applied indiscriminately to the 
labourers from any of the islands. The trade 
is carried on in small vessels, on board each of 
which is a Government agent whose duty it is 
to see that the recruiting is carried on in ac- 
cordance with the regulations of the Queensland 
Government. At one time the trade was 


carried on without any restrictions, but the 
numerous atrocities and cases of kidnapping 
by those who found a difficulty in filling their 
ships with labourers induced the Government 
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to make stringent rules for the ships engaged 
in the speculation, and for the protection of 
the islanders. The price paid to the importer 
for each Kanaka on reaching the Colony varies 
from 18/. to 24/—this sum covers cost of re- 
cruiting, passage money, food, &c. The 
Kanaka is engaged for three years at 6/ per 
year, and is also supplied with food and 
clothing ; at the end of that time the employer 
has to seud him back to his home free of charge, 
and to ensure that being done he is compelled 


_ to pay to the agent, on engaging the labourer, 
_ a sum sufficient to defray the cost of the return 


passage. 


In each district where island labourers are 
employed there is an officer called “ Polynesian 
inspector,” in whose presence all wages have to 
be paid to the Kanakas at stated times, nor is 
an employer allowed to deduct any part of the 
wages for goods supplied, as used a tone time 
to be the general practice. 


The labour is nominally confined to tropical 
and semi-tropical agriculture, no person not 
engaged in such an occupation being allowed 
to hire island labourers ; this clause is, how- 
ever, often evaded, and its evasion is one of 
the grievances of the anti-Kanaka party. The 
employers of and advocates for this class of 
labour contend that without it the resources of 
the conntry could not be fully developed, that 
sugar cultivation and manufacture could not 
be successfully carried on with white labour, 
and that the introduction of immense numbers 
of coloured labourers will materially assist in 
promoting the prosperity of the Colony, 
White men, they say, cannot and will not 
work in the cane-fields like blacks, and from 
their independent and erratic habits would not 
be reliable, as in the event of a gold-field being 
discovered they would be off at once without 
regard to the interests of the planters, many 
of whom have invested large sums in cultiva- 
tion and machinery, which, without a reliable 
and abundant supply of labour, would be un- 
productive. They further assert that, instead 
of ousting the white labourer, the Kanakas 
add to the number of occupations for which 
white labour is necessary ; and in proof of their 
assertion point to the numerous engineers, 
sugar-boilers, and assistants who are to be 
seen on every plantation. The land specu- 
lators, with whom the Colony abounds, and 
whose aim is to see the value of land rise as 
quickly as possible, so that they may at once 
realise and select elsewhere with the prospect 
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at again making an enormous profit, throw the 
weight of their influence into the planter’s 
scale ; and to such purpose have their opera- 
tions been hitherto carried on that in many 
instances land that was selected at 5s. an acre 
has changed hands at from 5/. to 30/. an acre, 
and is still rising in value. Some farmers 
whose land is suitable!for sugar-growing also 
wish to be able to avail themselves of the 
advantages of cheap labour, and join with the 
planters and speculators in endeavouring to 
promote the coloured labour trade. 

The arguments used by their opponents 
amounts to a direct contradiction of those of 
the planters, and they refute the assertion that 
white men cannot profitably grow cane by 
adducing several instances in which they have 
done and still are doing so. The theory that 
white men cannot endure the heat of a Queens- 
land summer’s sun is successfully disposed of 
by the fact that the very hardest work, such 
as clearing ground, splitting and road-making, 
is all done by white men, and there is no 
doubt which most taxes a man’s power of 
enduyance, hoeing amongst cane, or working 
with a mall and wedges or a pick and shovel. 
That the Kanaka will eventually displace the 
European they consider certain, and many 
instances are given of Kanakas doing various 
sorts of bush work at about a third of the price 
usually given to whites. They further assert, 
and the majority of disinterested men agree 
with them, that the present system of culti- 
vating cane on a very large scale without 
manuring must eventually impoverish and 
ruin the land, and they induce instances, 
which are not contradicted, of many plantations 
on which the average of sugar per acre has 
fallen from over two tons to not much more 
than half a ton. This, which is undoubtedly 
a serious objection, would, they contend, be 
avoided were the land held and cultivated by 
small farmers, who would be able to manure 
and keep in good heart their few acres of cane, 
and in that case the return per acre would at 
any rate not diminish. 

It is generally admitted that the unlimited 
introduction of an alien race is not an unalloyed 
benefit, and the Government have already seen 
fit to restrict the employment of Kanakas to 
the agricultural districts. This action has in- 
fluenced the squatters, who are not now 
allowed to hire Kanakas, though the selector 
who picks the eyes out of the squatter’s run, 
can employ as many as he pleases ; and con- 
sequently the greater number of runholders, 
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who are still a very numerous and influential 
body, have gone into the anti-Kanaka camps. 
The working-men are unanimous on the 
question, and are forming anti-Kanaka leagues 
all over the Colony ; and the introduction by 
one planter of 100 labourers from Ceylon 
under a five years’ agreement, has raised fresh 
opposition to the already unpopular cause. 
No advocate of coolie or Kanaka labour has 
any chance of being returned for any mining 
electorate, and the mining interest is strong 
enough to make its voice heard pretty plainly. 

That to totally prohibit the importation of 
Kanakas would for a time greatly delay the 
formation of large sugar plantations is very 
probable. On the other hand, it is not so 
certain that the development of a class of small 
growers, combining to erect a mill for their 
own use, would not establish the industry on a 
more satisfactory basis. Neither is it to be 
taken for granted that plantations cannot be 
profitably worked by white labour; in fact, 
the opposite is probably the case. The 
enormous return of sugar—over two tons—per 
acre from properly-cultivated land would seem 
to be sufficient to enable the employer to afford 
to pay his men at the rate of 20s. a week, for 
which sum there would be no difficulty in 
obtaining men enough. After the cane is six 
mouths old it requires little or no attention 
until it is cut for crushing, and with proper 
appliances one man can keep in good order 
several acres. To substitute white labour for 
that at present in generel use would, of course, 
entail on the producer a serious diminution of 
profit, but it is contended by the advocates of 
European labour that a crop that gives 50/. 
and more per acre can well afford a handsome 
return to the capitalist after paying the current 
rate of wages to white labourers; and the 
fact that in New South Wales—where the 
climate is not so well adapted as that of 
Qneensland for the growth of cane—sugar is 
profitably cultivated by white labour, is quoted 
by them as a proof of the correctness of their 
assertion. The working class, in whose hands 
the real power lies, can hardly be expected to 
record their votes for those who, for their own 
profit, advocate measures calculated to damage 
the working man’s position. The falling-off 
in the number of Kanaka recruits, and the 
consequent demand for coolie and other labour, 
the supply of which is practically unlimited, 
has aroused a determined opposition to the new- 
comers. The next few months will probably 
determine the question, At present the de- 
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mand for sugar land is greater than ever, and 


although the Government have raised the price 
from 5s. to 30s. per acre in some districts, the 
area applied for at the monthly land courts is 
still increasing, and every month the advocates 
of coloured labour are growing in numbers and 
influence.—“ Zhe Colonies and India.” 





BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


SPECIAL FUND, 1882. 


It will be seen from the subjoined synopsis, 
of the receipts and expenditure of the Society, 
that the ordinary subscription list has for many 
years been very limited in its amount. 





SYNOPSIS. 

i a & 
1875 Subscriptions, &c. (ordinary) 218 II 3 
1876 do. do. 200 g 2 
1877 do. do. 266 3 3 
1878 do. do. 176 3 3 
1879 do. do. 158 15 II 
1880 do. do. 227 II oO 
1881 do. do. 199 3 3 
1882 do. do. 176 4 4 
1875 Office Expenses, Salaries,and £ s, d 

Anti-Slavery Reporter Post- 
age, &. ... we w. 960 10 § 
1876 do. do. 1349 I2 II 
1877 do. do. 1202 1§ II 
1878 do. do. 877 19 8 
1879 do. do. 566 Ir 2 
1880 do. do. 861 2 II 
1881 do. do. 1040 10 oO 
The large deficit shown in the above 


Synopis has been met by Special Donations 
in annual payments extending in most cases 
over a period of three years, and also by 
legacies, though the Committee regret that 
these latter have been both few and of small 
amount, 

The cost of the Society’s monthly periodi- 
cal, Zhe Anti-Slavery Reporter, in printing and 


postage, still constitutes a large item in the 
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annual expenditure. Its value has of late con- 
sisted more and more in its circulation abroad 
among Governors and influential persons in 
our Colonial Dependencies, and in Foreign 
Countries. At the present time it appears to 
have an especial value in Egypt, which may 
be said to be the key-stone on which now rests 
the whole slave system of the Ottoman 


Empire. 

The Committee have the pleasure to an- 
nounce, that in response to the above state- 
ment, the sums and promises named on page 30 
have already been received. It will, however, be 
easily seen that much more pecuniary support 
will have to be given, to enable the Society to 
continue the work which it has so successfully 
carried on for a period of almost half a 
century. Donations spread over a term of 
years, or annual subscriptions would appear to 
be the most satisfactory form in which to con- 


tribute. 








A FAITHFUL FREED SLAVE. 


BELAL, Mr. John Scott’s black servant, was 
found by him one day in 1877, crying bitterly 
in the court-yard of the Consulate in Alexandria. 
He had just obtained his papers of freedom 
from the English Consul. He had proved that 
he had been ill-treated by his master’s son, and 
consequently the Consul sent to the Governor 
or some other Egyptian authority, to demand 
his freedom, which was given him. 


The poor boy was in great distress, not only 
from the beating he had received, but from 
having no friends; he had no one to go to. 
Mr. Scott took him to his own house at Ramleh, 
and the day after, when Mrs. Scott arrived from 
England, they both resolved to train him for a 
good servant, so that he might gain a livelihood. 
He was then about 13 yearsofage. He proved 
intelligent and affectionate, and soon became 
very fond of the children. 


He was made to thoroughly understand that 
he was free and could leave when he liked, 
but he was trusted from the beginning and 
proved himself worthy of the trust. 
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. At first he had small wages, but these in- 
creased year by year. 

Some months after he had lived with Mr- 
and Mrs. Scott the children ran into their 
Mamma’s room saying,‘‘ That a soldier had got 
hold of Belal and he was crying.’’ Upon 
Mrs. Scott remonstrating with the man, and 
Belal’s former master, who was with him, they 
desisted their efforts to persuade Belal to leave 
Mr. and Mrs. Scott. 


Belal’s account of the interview was, that 
his old master and the soldier found him out- 
side the house and tried to persuade him that 
his papers of freedom were not worth anything. 
He refused to go with them, Then they said, 
“Did he not know he was living with 
Christians—bad people ?” Belal answered then 
that he wished to live with such bad people! 

Belal just remembers being caught by the 
Slave-traders and carried away from Dartour 
when he was five years old. He can recollect 
his mother crying. 

Mr. Scott left Egypt when the Courts of Law 
were closed, after the massacre and before the 
bombardment. 

He left his house in charge of three men and 
an outside servant, a Bedouin living in his tent 
near the house. Twoofthe servants quickly 
left the house and Belal was then alone. 





He first buried his master’s plate in a neigh- | 


bour’s stable. A man wanted him to join in 
plundering the house; he told him that the 
Scotts would never return, for all Christians 
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went away to the Interior, but his troubles 
were not over, he was caught by Arabi’s soldiers 
and condemned to be shot, but the men who 
were to shoot him merely told him to escape 
after they had taken away his outer garments 
and his money. 

Mr. Scott gave Belal the choice of going 
with him to India or remaining in Alexandria 
with an excellent friend of his, and Belal said 
on the whole he preferred to remain in Egypt. 
He married last year a young Arab girl. 
Belal was exceedingly gratified when he heard 
how much he was esteemed by every one of the 
family in England. Of course he has been 
handsomely rewarded. 





The Annual SHMonitor for 
1882. 


WE have received the usual Annual List of 
Deaths amongst Members of the Society of 
Friends during the past year. 

Some of the “Memoirs” are exceedingly 
interesting and instructive. Amongst others 
we would call attention to the modest sketch 
of the eventful and useful life of the veteran 
Abolitionist, JOSEPH COOPER, late Hon. 
Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society, and also 





| a memoir of SAMUEL GURNEY, late President 
ofthe same Society. The charming memoir 


would be killed. He addedto his arguments, | 


“You will certainly be killed yourself if you 
resist us.” Then the man went away and 
returned with two other Bedouins, and the three 
together first pillaged the two other houses on 
Mr. Scott’s ground and then summoned Belal 
to surrender. He was outside in the garden 


watching them and he again refused, and then | 
one of the Bedouins fired upon him. He ran | 
| in preserving their own health beyond the 


away dodging behind the low wall, and they 
fired again and missedhimagain Then came 
running upon the scene the wife of Hammad, 
Mr, Dixon’s gaffier, she screamed and cried 
out shame, and rushed in between the Bedouins 
and Belal, saying they should kill her first 
(knowing perhaps that no Bedouin will kill an 
Arabwoman). At this point Hammad himself 
ran up gun in hand and away went the three 
Bedouins to pursue their plunder elsewhere, 
nor have they ever returned. 

Belal stayed a day or two and then agreed 
that Hammad should guard the house. He 


| 





of ELIZA PAUL GURNEY, widow of the well- 
known Joseph John Gurney, will be read with 
much interest. The account of her interview 
with President Lincoln is very graphically 
told, and her reception by that great and 
good man was quite in accordance with his 


noble nature, 
The table at the end of this valuable little 


Monitor shows how well Friends take care of 
their children, and how well also they succeed 


period named by the Psalmist. Thus we 
find that the total number of deaths amongst 
all the Friends in Great Britain and Ireland, 
under one year old, was in the three years just 
ended only :—12, 15, and 13. Under five 
years :—28, 26, 22. 

The deaths of aged persons during the 
same three years were—over 80 years :—5S5, 
55, 52. Over 90 years :—I1, 7, 8. 

These are extraordinary Life Tables, and 
can scarcely be paralleled by any other 


| body of Christians in these Islands. 
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UNPUBLISHED DISPATCH OF 
GESSI PASHA, 

(Written ten days before his death), 
Being a Vindication of his Government of the 


Bakr Gazelle Province, and Protest against his 
degradation by RAOUF PASHA. 





Translated by ¥ V. CRAWFORD, Esq. 





Hap Y.E. been aware of what has taken place 
in Bahr Gazal, you would certainly have not 
paid much attention to the petition of the 
Slave-traders in apostrophizing me in Note 
No. 4, by the phrase, “ Whom your manner of 
acting has revolted.” My conduct has been 
that of an honest and devoted servant of His 
Highness ; I have acted according to common 
sense, and I have the conviction of having 
even been too conciliatory. How could I have 
revived the confidence of the natives towards 
the Government without adopting the rigorous 
measures required by the situation? It was 
only after I had done summary justice that 
the chiefs were convinced that the Government 
would protect them against the iniquities 
practised upon them for twenty-seven years. 
Any other course would have sacrificed the 
interests of Government, and I had no choice 
left but that of either abandoning some 
millions of people who are destined to make 
the prosperity of the country and of Egypt, or 
that of allowing the freebooters and a rabble 
soldiery without restraint, an element of 
destruction, to continue their rapine and 
murders. As regards creating confidence in 
the minds of my people, that has been done 
long ago in Bahr Gazal, far better than in the 
capital of the Soudan, and a thousand times 
better than in Kordofan, Sanaar, Darfur, &c. 
This very day in touching at Kava to take in 
fuel, several Arabs came to salute us. In the 
presence of Ginan Bey, and Hassan Ibraim 
Bey, these good people state that they cannot 
proceed half-an-hour’s journey into the in- 
terior without an armed escort on account of 
the Bagaras, whose reputation as thieves is 
well established, whilst in Bahr Gazal one can 
go in every direction, and from north to south 
and east to west, even to the remotest parts of 
Niam Niam, with a walking stick ! 

The Rev. Mr, Wilson and Dr. Felkin are 
witnesses thereof, and have already proclaimed 
itin London. Dr. Junker visited the Sultan 
Mdarama without escort; and lately Captain 
Casati has expressed his satisfaction at having 
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found a change he was far from expecting: 
Two Greek merchants, Nicola and Constantin, 
having concluded their commercial transactions 
had with them 7,000 dollars, which they 
wished to take with them to Mushra el rek, 
and asked me for an armed escort. I told 
them it was unnecessary ; I took their money, 
remitted it by porters without any escort, and 
the merchants found their money intact at the 
Nazir’s. As Bahr Gazal is not at the antipodes 
as regards Khartoum, | would like very much 
if Y. E. would be pleased to send some person 
in your confidence to enquire into the truth 
of my assertions. 

The Sultans, who had never been brought 
under subjection and who had known how to 
preserve their independence, came in. tendering 
their submission, and when I reported these 
acts of submission to Y. E., you curtly replied, 
“that to your knowledge these Sultans had 
always been under subjection !” 

I have the honour to inform you that the 
persons who may have given Y. E. such in- 
formation have had no other object than that 
of deceiving you. How long is it since Sultan 
Wanda, after having killed Hajji Halil, father- 
in-law of Yusef Pacha, and repulsed the ex- 
pedition, made his constant attacks upon the 
possessions of the Monbutto? It is only seven 
months since we are established in the heart of 
his country. The Sultan Mdarama, who had 
repulsed every attack after having exterminated 
the expedition sent against him, and totally 
massacred the expeditions of Abu-Gurum, 
Avet, Kuzuck Ali, and Pisellia, and had pre- 
served his independence until the fall of 
Suleiman Bey, only tendered his submission 
after the Government had established its 
authority, redressing the wrongs of former 
guilty administrations. 


If the Sultans had submitted, what was the 
object of the display of force, by sending out 
expeditions of 700 to 800 men whenever ivory 
was to be collected ? At the present time, I 
have only a clerk at the residence of the 
Sultans to translate the orders I send them, 
and ivory comes in from all quarters in five- 
fold greater quantities than when it was sought 
for with powder and bullets. It is under 
such conditions that I consider the country 
subjugated. . . . 

At the end of the war there were only 
burnt villages, abandoned or in ruins. The 
natives had taken refuge in the jungle or 
in inaccessible forests. There remained nota 
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single ox, a goat or a fowl at any price. I 
had the villages rebuilt ; I constructed divans, 
store houses, and a school to which seventeen 
shieks now send their children for primary 
education, and which is frequented by over a 
hundred children belonging to the troops and 
the Hotteria. I have facilitated communications 
by means of bridges or ferries over the rivers. 
I have restored to their families over 40,000 
slaves, who had been torn from them and from 
cultivating the soil, to be sold and taken to 
Schiaka. I have destroyed all the Slave- 
trading establishments, and have created agri- 
cultural colonies with the slaves. The peaceful 
Arabs, who have been willing to submit 
themselves to the established laws, have found 
protection. They have formed three agri- 
cultural colonies, one at Wan, another at 
Kutzuk-Ali, and a third at Tongi. I have 
furnished them with goats, seed, &c., and have 
assisted them in building their villages. 

The quality of the timber offering a new 
source of probable revenue, I have established 
sawmills which furfiish various qualities of 
planks and beams for the use of the arsenal 
and the town, rendering the importation of 
these articles from Trieste, at great expense, 
as hitherto, quite unnecessary. 

A small arsenal for the construction of 
Nuggars, has been established at Wan, in order 
to transport the ivory and timber. Two loaded 
nuggars would have arrived, but owing to the 
critical situation in which we found ourselves, 
we were obliged to use one with its cargo for 
fuel. One had cost sixty tallaris and the 
other 80, and after having performed their 
voyage, they could easily be sold for 350 
dollars to 400 dollars each. 

I have built works to extract the iron from 
which the nails for the nuggars and for 
buildings are made. Were the means given me, 
the extraction of iron might supply Khartoum 
and rival in quality that brought from Europe. 

The most difficult question for Bahr Gazal 
was the means of transport, the population, as 
Y. E. must be aware, having been carried off 
and sold by these pretended servants of God, 
and I succeeded in overcoming it. Twenty 
years ago, the river Djur had been navigated 
by the slave-traders, but from that time 
the navigation had ceased owing to the 
thousands of trees which the natives had 
thrown into it in order to choke it. I have 
thoroughly cleaned out this river so that 
during the Karif, steamboats will be able to 
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go up as far as Wan without finding any im- 
pediment. I have established tanneries, which 
furnish splendid leather. I have erected work- 
shops for shoemaking, and the Government 
need not now have any anxiety about supply- 
ing shoes for the troops. A pair of shoes costs 
the Government a dollar, and in quality and 
solidity rival those sent from Khartoum. 

The cultivation of cotton being necessary 
for clothing, and cotton being one of the chief 
articles of commerce, I have propagated its 
culture along all the banks of the Bahr Gazal. 
At several places, looms are at work producing 
excellent damour (Soudan cloth). These 
looms worked by young negroes will prove 
a powerful means of extending civilisation 
among the blacks, who are most anxious to 
clothe themselves. The culture of cotton pro- 
pagated in other parts of the Soudan will lead 
to its becoming no doubt the chief article of 
commerce, as America has shown us. But here 
we have the advantage that the cotton is 
superior in fineness, softness, whiteness and 
length of staple to that of America and Lower 
Egypt. The shrubs produce during 20 years, 
and it is from the 10th to the 15th year that 
the yield is greatest. I have seen plants 
which the natives assured me have been in ex- 
istence since the first invasion, or 27 years ago. 

This year enough for home consumption 
will be gathered, as the seed for sowing did 
not arrive in time from Khartoum. 

I am the first person who has tried to find, 
and to turn Caoutchouc to account. This 
precious juice, the existence of which was 
ignored, is now collected throughout the Bahr 
Gazal, and in the vast regions of Niam Niam 
where long since I sent collectors for that 
purpose. Two days before my departure from 
Wan, Mdarama’s brother came to pay me a 
visit, bringing me 150 elephants’ tusks, and in- 
forming me that a large quantity of caoutchouc 
had already been collected. At all the stations, 
even at Mushra Bek there are lots which we 
could not take on board for want of room. I 
firmly believe that if the Government would 
adopt a system which I wish to introduce, it 
will be easy to procure 10,000 cantars yearly, 
worth about 1,800,000 francs, whilst the ex- 
penses would not exceed from 80,000 to 100,000 
francs. As I have already said, it is the want 
of transport which paralyzes everything, but as 
the river Djur flows from the Niam Niam in 
the possessions of Sultan Albio, and is in 
its course navigable for long distances, stations 
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might be formed at places where there are 
cataracts, and nuggars might be built as I am 


now doing at Wan. These two products, 
cotton and Caoutchouc are of themselves suf- 
ficient to make the prosperity of a fiscal 
administration, for we must foresee that ivory 
will become from year to year more scarce, 
and that elephants—these poor and precious 
animals which man destroys, and whose ser- 
vices might be turned to such valuable account 
—will soon only be found in the backwoods of 
the interior of Africa. Tamarinds, which, in 
excellent quality, are not surpassed by those 
of Darfur, are gathered, and we have a large 
quantity which also was left behind for want 
of stowage room. Among the products that 
are under consideration are copal, palm oil, 
arrowroot, and incense, which is found in Niam 
Niam. The oil of the earth-nut, or rather its 
butter, although not an article which can be 
exported, the expense of doing so preventing 
its being able to compete with the West Coast, 
might still be utilised on board the steamboats, 
in the arsenal, and in the manufacture of soap. 
Honey is certainly one of the richest products 
of Bahr Gazaland Niam Niam. By offering 
the shieks a small revenue of so much per 
cantar, twice as much as Abyssinia can furnish 
could be collected. 


To conclude the improvements introduced 
into Bahr Gazal I must add that I have not 
neglected to provide the troops with means of 
subsistence in place of meat which I cannot 
furnish them with according to regulation. 
Thus, over fifty thousand plantain trees have 
been planted. Pomegranates, lemon-trees, and 
Gista are now being propagated along all the 
banks. In all the market gardens, besides the 
abundant vegetables of the country, such as 
bamia, melochia, pumpkins, and radishes, one 
finds European vegetables such as cauliflowers, 
cabbages, carrots, beans, several kinds of 
radishes, onions, gatlic, peas, cucumbers, and 
beetroot. I have introduced the American 
maize, which is planted along all the river 
banks. 
who have enlisted voluntarily, giving up the 
system formerly employed by Government 
which was to purchase recruits at the rate of 
seven pounds per head, thereby stimulating the 
Slave-trade. 

One of my first pre-occupations was to 
study economy in the expenditure, and by 
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I have recruited over 700 Basingers, | 


banishing the Gellabas from the country, I | 


have been able to reduce the expenses to one- 
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tenth of what they Iwere formerly under Idris 
Bey’s administration. 
Under that of Yusef Bey the 
expenditure of Rohl Mon- 
butto, was 45,500 per month, 





eh 546,000 
That of Bahr Gazal, of which a 
third was occupied by the Go- 
vernment, and two-thirds were 
governed by Ziber Pacha ., 1,300,000 
Total 41,846,000 
Under my administration the ex- } 
penditure was, Rohl and Mon- 
butto, about 19,500 per month; Total 
Bahr Gazal and Niam Niam, }per annum. 
including the countries an-| 884,688 
nexed and occupied by Ziber 
Pacha—54,224 per month. seine 
Difference E £ 961,312 


These are not chimerical figures. The return 
has been sent to Ismalia. 
These expenses can be still further reduced 


so strong a garrison not being required. Bahr 
Gazal, which under the former administration 
had at its disposal 27,000 muskets distributed 
among the Hotteria, the traders, and the 
Gellaba, has been reduced to 300 only. I 
was deceiving the Government, leading them 
to consider that the natives are rebels, and it 
was only done to oblige the Government to 
keep up a large force, and to expend heavy 
sums which finally went into the pockets of 
Yusef Bey Atronche and Idris Bey who specu- 
lated, as I have said, in merchandise of divers 
kinds. As regards the natives, they are the 
most peaceable, hard-working, and tractable 
people in the world. It is true that these poor 
people would defend themselves, their wives 
and children having been stolen from them. 
What would an Arab do if his own child was 
being kidnapped? During the war we have 
had the clearest proofs that it was the Arabs, 
not the natives, who revolted. The negroes 
sent every assistance to the Government by 
fighting, by carrying our materials, and by 
aiding us under all circumstances. Is it not, 
then, the duty'of the Government to protect these 
people and to watch over their security and 
domestic peace? I know that to irritate Y. E. it 
has been said at Khartoum that I am working to 
exclude the Arab element, and that I am pre- 
paring the people to acquire some day their 
independence. Nothing is, more untrue, and 
the best proof is that I have instituted schools 
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in which the children of the Shieks are being 
taught, carrying with them education into the 
bosom of their families, the adoration of a 
Supreme Being, and in fact all that is 
necessary to insure the progress of the rising 
generation in the path of civilisation. 

Formerly, when an Arab passed near a vil- 
lage, he would find it deserted ; there was no 
one te offer him a glass of water. Now, on 
the contrary, as soon as a passer-by arrives, he 
is at once welcomed; he is furnished with 
board and lodging, and nobody thinks any 
more of deserting his hamlet, for he knows 
that the law protects him. 


The tribe of Atoat, between Shambé and 
Ayak, had for 27 years preserved their inde- 
pendence, living by brigandage, attacking the 
villages under submission to the Government, 
interrupting our communications by assassi- 
nating our couriers and seizing our despatches. 
I was obliged to attack them, and after a cam- 
paign of six weeks, in which they were 
repeatedly beaten, they submitted and now pay 
taxes, furnish carriers and watch over the safety 
of the roads. In this campaign I took from 
them 2000 cattle, and 2000 goats, which I 
have distributed among the Shieks of Bahr 
Gazal, who, for their trouble now enjoy the 
milk, the cattle remaining the property of the 
Government. It is thus that I have re-intro- 
duced the bovine race which had disappeared 
through the rapacity of the Hotteria and 
Gellabas. Both the Djangey between Mushra- 
el- rek and Djour, and that which extends from 
Delgauna and runs parrallel with Bahr Arab 
in going towards the south, had become a 
desert. These people, being the only ones 
who occupied themselves in cattle breeding, 
were the most exposed to the raids of 
Suleiman’s people and the Horbans of Resejat. 
A portion of the population that had managed 
to escape Slavery had emigrated to the Nuers, 
who, on account of the great marshes, had been 
able to withdraw themselves from Arab pursuit. 
It is only since I have guaranteed life and 
property that these populations, after five 
years’ absence, have returned to their homes, 
all this country has now been re-peopled, over 
40,000 families are occupied in Agriculture, I 
having supplied them with seed, and every- 
thing I had at my command. But whilst 
these populations were beginning to enjoy the 
benefit of good government, fresh persecutions 
awaited them. Five hundred Gellabas, 500 
Bassingers, and 400 mounted men furnished 
by Ajiel Bey, Madibo Bey, Dandan and Bellen 
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were oganised at Schiaka, crossed the river of 
Bahr Arab and that of Delgauna, and pre- 
sented themselves in the name of the Govern- 
ment to demand taxes. To deceive the officer 
of the post, the Milasim, Ahmet Agha, they 
exhibited a forged document in which the 
Mudir of Dara authorised them to levy m- 
posts. The officer refused to recognise them 
without my order. He was threatened and 
arrested. What could Ahmet do with 25 
men, of whom 21 were ill with fillaria ? against 
1400? The only thing he could do was to 
send me word. I at once despatched against 
them the Mudir Saati Effendi with a company 
of regulars and 400 Bassingers. The invaders 
taking to flight, killed in their retreat five 
natives, wounding three others. They carried 
off men, women and children, and cattle, thus 
bringing desolation again into these parts, 
which it has cost me so much labour and per- 
severance to colonize. 

Just a week before this invasion I received 
from Y. E. a telegram enjoining me to cede 
Djangey to Dara, and the Horbans believing 
that Djangey no longer belonged to Bahr 
Gazal have had the audacity to execute this 
stroke of brigandage. It is unquestionable 
that the authority at Schiaka must be in con- 
nivance with the brigands, for it is impossible 
that an enlistment on so vast a scale could be 
organised in a small district like Schiaka and 
its neighbourhood, without attracting the 
attention of the Government. 

Is there not an order issued by H. E. Gordon 
Pacha, which prohibits the Gellabas from stay- 
ing at Schiaka? In spite of the observations 
I have addressed to Khartoum, Madibo Bey. 
Agiel Bey, Dandan and Bellen continue to 
keep up small armies of four to six hundred 
men each, whose sole object is to make raids 
in order to obtain slaves, Itis clear that this 
raid occurred in consequence of Your Excel- 
lency’s order to incorporate Djangey with 
Dara, the Hourbans thinking they could 
now, as formerly, carry on their thieving 
raids, as continues to be the case in other parts of 
the provinces which are not under my adminis- 
tration. And yet, in spite of my report to Y. E., 
and although the Mudir of Dara has established 
the facts, and exposed the whole affair regard- 
ing the abduction of women and children, and 
the murders and depredations committed, Your 
Excellency has not had the culprits arrested 
and brought here, these brigands appearing 
on account of their fortunes, to enjoy im- 
munity for their crimes, and a right to laugh 
at the laws that the Khedive has sanctioned. 
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I have abolished Slavery throughout Barh 
Gazal and its dependencies, not by words or 
empty promises, but in fact. All are free 
subjects of the Khedive ; no one can be held 
by force or against his will. No raids are 
allowed, and even the wars between tribes 
have ceased. This state of things has exas- 
perated the Slave-traders, and in order to 
revive the iniquities of the past, they think to 
find in Y.E. the necessary support to get 
rid of me, otherwise they would not have 
ventured to present such a ridiculous petition. 

To please them, I should have, as under 
the administrations of Yusef Pacha, Atronche 
Bey, Idris Bey, Tangi Bey, &c., allowed the 
seizure of negroes, encouraged the Slave- 
trade; permitted the natives to be enslaved ; 
increased the manufacture of eunuchs ; stolen 
the Government revenues; neglected the 
devolopment of the wealth of the soil; 


suffered the slaughter of women, the assassina-- 


tion of the people. I would then indeed have 
given no cause for complaints, and I would 
have even been called the prince of Governors 
of Central Africa. And as a reward for what 
I have done for the benefit of the Government 
and of the people. Your Excellency is pleased 
to lessen my position by reducing me from the 
grade of Governor to that of a simple Mudir 
(head officer of a district), and in curtailing 
my powers to the extent of not being able to 
discharge the lowest employé without having 
previously informed Y.E. In the justice of 
my cause, I hope to find elsewhere a word of 
satisfaction, a thing which the Government of 
Y.E. is pleased to deny me. For three years, 
we have received in all £1400, and about 
#500 in merchandise, and with this I was to 
meet all the requirements of Bahr Gazal, Rohl 
and Macraca. The boats take six to eight 
months to arrive. There has been no thought 
of sending us any assistance, any cotton goods, 
not a farthing. The poor soldiers are recog- 
nizable as belonging to the regulars only by 
their Remingtons (rifles), otherwise they are 
entirely naked, and do not even possess a rag 
to protect their wives from the affront of 
passers-by. We do not, however, deserve 
such forgetfulness, for Y.E. has been able to 
convince yourself that we have done our best 
to create revenue for the Government, and to 
forward ivory in quantities such as were never 
sent before. The state of my health is such 
that I was obliged to determine at once to 
seek change of air. I had seized this oppor- 
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tunity to come to Khartoum, in order to post 
Y.E. on all matters and to lay before you the 
improvements and modifications necessary in 
this province, which is called to become one of 
the principal possessions of the Soudan, as 
much on account of the extent of the annexed 
territories, as for the rich products of its soil. 

‘The incident of our voyage from Mushra 
Rek ; the loss of so many men,and the miseries 
endured have contributed still further to injure 
my health and after twenty days I continue 
ailing. 

I shall not pass unobserved to Y. E. that 
100 Hotteriahave been sent from Khartoum to 
Lado, and 100 more went there some time 
previously. 

These men had no women with them. As 
soon as they arrive in the interior, every one of 
them will want three wives, three concubines 
servants, and valets, in all they will require at 
least 1600 persons. Where will they take 
them from? Fresh seizures, fresh raids and 
murders are to be expected by the poor 
populations from these undisciplined hordes 
whose evil reputation is already well known 
to every one. 

On arriving at Fachoda, the troops both 
regulars and militia had maderaids along the 
Nile, capturing nearly 10,000 slaves. The fact 
cannot be hidden, for we not only observed 
slaves with quite recent marks of the lash, but 
it is proved that thousands of slaves have 
already been forwarded towards Tegela. At 
Sobat, the soldiers have received a month’s pay 
in sugar cane! Asregards the otheremployés 
of Fachoda, they have been paid in cattle 
seized in the raid. Considering what is going 
on in the neighbourhood of the capital, [ can 
assure Y. E. that Bahr Gazal might serve as a 
model to the administration of Khartoum. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 
(Signed) GESSI. 
To His Excellency, Raouf Pacha, 
Governor-General of the Soudan. 











Weview. 
* AFRICAN TRAVEL. 
(Abridged from Zhe Zimes.) 

MAKING all dueallowance for southern tendency 

to prolixity and exaggeration, the Portuguese 

explorers have done a piece of really good and 





* “From Benguella to the Territory of Yacca. De- 
scription of a journey into Central and West Africa.” By 
H. Capello and R. Ivens. Translated by Alfred Elwes, 
Ph.D. Maps and Illustrations. Two vols. London: 
Sampson Low and Co. 1882. 
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useful work ; they have helped considerably to 
extend the sphere of the known, and enabled 
us to add several new features to our maps of 
Africa. In 1877 the Portuguese Government 
granted a large sum for the exploration of the 
region lying around the borders of their west 
coast colonies. As leaders of the expedition, 
Major Serpa Pinto and Messrs. Capello and 
Ivens, two naval officers,were appointed. From 
Major Pinto’s narrative one receives the im- 
pression that he was the chief, whereas, accord- 
ing to the work before us, the three leaders 
seem to have been onan equal footing. Major 
Pinto, moreover, appears to have been under 
the impression that it was not binding upon 
them to carry out rigidly the programme laid 
down for their guidance, and, as we all know, 
he broke off from the others at an early part of 
the journey and rushed across the continent. 
The Major, indeed, in his perfervid way, makes 
us feel somewhat indignant at his companions 
for having deserted him ; whereas, according to 
their showing, it was he who deserted the official 
programme, to which they adhered, and that at 
the worst the two parties agreed to differ, and 
parted in perfect good humour with each other, 

The region which the Portuguese expedition 
was appointed to explore is in some respects one 
of the most interesting on the African continent ; 
its hydrographic system is probably one of the 
most complicated in the world, In the region 
lying between 11deg. and 13deg. S. and 18deg. 
and 19 deg. E., we find an intricate network of 
rivers whose connections it is difficult to trace, 
Livingstone, who crossed and recrossed this 
region during his first journey, tells us of the 
bewildering nature of the watershed here; the 
ground is so level and marshy in some places, 
and many of the streams rise so near one 
another, that it would take very little to turn 
an affluent of the Congo into a feeder of the 
Zambesi. In the region referred to we find the 
head streams of the Coanza, the Cuvo, the 
Cunene, which send their waters to the Atlantic ; 
the Cubango, which seems to lose itself in the 
region of Lake Ngami; the Zambesi, which 
runs across the continent to discharge itself in 
the Indian Ocean ; and the Coango, a river of 
great magnitude, which runs north through 
rodeg. of latitude to pay its tribute to the 
Congo. Starting from Loanda or Benguella 
eastwards and northwards and southwards the 
traveller has a stream to cross every other hour, 
and in the rainy season, as he gets inland, the 
country becomes 2 universal sponge, as every 
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reader of Livingstone’s narratives knows. No 
country is so immediately concerned in the 
region referred to as Portugal, and it is both 
her interest and her duty to take a leading part 
in endeavouring to obtain a clear knowledge of 
the vast region on the eastern borders of her 
colony. In the expedition to which the work 
before us refers she made a good beginning, 
and we hope she will followit up. So far, how- 
ever, we must say, Germany has done much 
more for an accurate knowledge ofthe physical 
geography of the region lying between the 
coast and the 24th meridian than Portugal her- 
self. For years this has been a favourite field 
for German explorers. 


On parting with Major Pinto at Belmonte, 
in Bihe, and after an excursion southwards 
to near the head waters of the Coanza, they 
proceeded north-eastwards for the upper waters 
of the Coango. The sources of this river were 
visited and determined, about 11}deg. S. and a 
little east of 19 deg. E. 


The country all around here was magnificent 
and thickly studded with native villages. The 
two leaders here separated, in order the better 
to trace the course of the Coango and obtain 
a fuller knowledge of the country on its banks, 
They were thus able to lay down with approxi- 
mate accuracy a considerable extent of its upper 
course and many of the swarm of tributary 
streams that feed it. They met again at Cas- 
sange on the eastern limit of the Portuguese 
territory, and some distance from the left bank 
of the Coango. After a long detention here 
and a visit to the river further down, the 
explorers shaped their course westwards 
across the Lui, a large affluent of the Coango» 
the Tala-Magengo mountain range, part of 
the watershed between the basins of the Coan- 
go and Coanza, across the Lucalla, a tributary 
of the latter, and then northwards, in order to 
strike the Coanga lower down. Through a 
broken and difficult country, across the Cugho 
and innumerable smaller feeders of the Coango 
the travellers reached their northern limit, about 
6deg. 35min. S. and 17deg. E., in the territory 
Yacca, and on the borders of an arid and silent 
desert, where it would seem as if the wealth 
of waters suddenly ceased. Unable longer to 
struggle against their many difficulties, the 
explorers turned southwards through a region 
of many small mountain lakes, and, keeping 
west of their northward course, reached, in 
June, 1879, Braganca, one of the fortified out- 
posts of the Portuguese Colony. By Ambaca 
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and Pungo N’dongo, with its famous rocks, 
they reached the Coanza, down which they 
sailed, and arrived at Loanda in October, 1879, 
after an absence of two years. 

Amid all their many trials and hardships, of 
which we are told on almost every page, the 
explorers did not neglect the great work of the 
expedition. Their astronomical observations 
were taken with faithful regularity, so that a 
large and substantial contribution has been 
made to a knowledge of the wide region tra- 
versed by them, in the shape of abundant accu- 
rate data forthe map-maker. Natural history 
and geology also received due attention, and in 
the appendix will be founda long list of the fauna 
of the region visited ; then also we have cop- 
ious vocabularies of some of the leading 
languages spoken in the region ; and through- 
out abundant observations on the people, their 
dwellings, implements and weapons, manners 
and customs, 

Many interesting matters are discussed in 
the appendix, and suggestions given for the 
development of the Portuguese colonies and 
the regions around. There is no doubt that 
the construction of good roads would do much 
for the improvement of trade, the civilization 
of the people, and the abolition of slave hunt- 
ing ; but the history of the past makes us fear 
that Portugal is not likely to do much in this 
direction. There are three excellent large maps 
in these volumes; one of these is of the lower 
Coanza, with the indication of a projected 
railway far into the interior ; but both Messrs. 
Cappello and Ivens look upon the scheme as 
chimerical. The explorers are always so good- 
natured and cheerful that we can overlook 
their prolixity. The work abounds with illus- 
trations many of them, however, rather fanci- 
ful, and not quite so well finished as those in 
Major Pinto’s work. 

Mr. Stanley has, of course, much to say on 
the recent progress of African exploration. 
With reference to the French scheme for the 
annexation of the Lower Congo, he will doubt- 
less speak his mind at the banquet which is to 
be given him in Paris. 
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DO BRITISH MISSIONARIES 
ENCOURAGE SLAVERY IN 
MADAGASCAR ? 


iN our issue of December, 1882, we 
drew attention briefly to this subject, 
and we now reprint a letter to the 
Record of Friday, January 26th, 
stating the case as regards the Mis- 
sionaries of the Church of England. 
It appears that Madagascar is the 
only place in Asia or Africa where 
Miss‘onary Societies extend their 
‘countenance to the custom by ‘“em- 
ploying slaves as domestics in their 
homes and their colleges. We do 
not wish to be too hard upon the 
Missionaries : we quite see their dif- 
ficulties, and moreover we doubt not 
that the slaves are lucky fellows who 
find employment in the Mission pre- 
mises. But none the less we distinctly 
say that the Missionaries should at 
once discontinue the practice when 
their attention is called to it. 

I. The custom in Madagascar is not 
“Domestic Slavery” in its mulder 
form, asdescribedinthe Old Testament 
and practised in many oriental coun- 
tries, notably British India. In the 
last-named country no law abolishing 
Slavery has ever been issued, but 
forty years ago it was enacted that 
any offence was ec ally punishable 
whether the party «fjured be a free 
subject or a slave, at i any right could 
be equally asserted whether the plain- 
tiff be free or in Slavery. The claws 
of the beast were thus clipped, and 
when the power of chastisement and 


imprisonment was removed, the 








custom died quietly out. But in 
Madagascar a slave-market was, until 
lately, held every week under Govern- 
ment regulations. We are told that 
this weekly market is now abolished) 
but, nevertheless, the fact remains that 
slaves may still be sold in the market- 
place by ¢heir masters. This means that 
slave-dealers cannot trade openly and 
publicly as before, but a domestic Slave- 
trade, or bona-fide sale of slaves from 
master to master (not dealers) is 
allowed by law. Even supposing that 
the scandal of the public weekly sale 
has, since 1880, been suppressed, the 
misery to the slave of the privaze sale, 
involving rupture of al! domestic rela- 
tions, remains. It need hardly be said 
that in the countries where the gentle 
patriarchal form of Slavery exists, the 
idea of selling a slave would never be 
entertained. A man’s slaves are as 
his children, and often are his heirs. 
But in Madagascar how different is the 
state of affairs. The least reflection 
will show how utterly destructive of 
domestic ties, female chastity, and 
self-respect, this must be. In fact, it 


_is not Slavery only, but the Slave- 


trade restricted to the interior of 
Madagascar by the English cruisers-- 
but still the Slave-trade. 

II. Who are the slaves? The 
British Government has stopped the 
importation of Africans from Mozam- 
bique, but in Madagascar there are 
several tribes_in a different state of 
culture. The Hova tribe has not 
established its authority over the Saka- 
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lava, Betsileo, and others. Slaves 
supplied from these inferior races, 
prisoners of war, or kidnapped in raids, 
still exist in incredible numbers. 
Still more distressing is the fact that 
there are Hova slaves. If anything 
could be worse than an Englishman | 
possessing a negro slave it would be | 
an Englishman possessing an English | 
slave. The Hova are doubly degraded | 
in being at once slave-holders and | 
slaves. It would-seem almost a joke, | 
but is vouched for as a fact, that | 
some of the native pastors are them- | 
selves slaves, as the flock has not had | 





the grace to redeem their shepherd ! 
Moreover, the slave himself is some- 
times a slaveholder. All this marks 
the deep moral degradation of the 
Hova. 

We have heard of the pastor of one 
of the principal churches in Anta- 
nanarivo who, with his wife, was re- | 
deemed from Slavery by money raised | 
by Europeans, who afterwards employ- 
ed hisown money in the purchase of 
slaves, without first redeeming his 
own children! This man, we learn, 
is still a pastor of one of the Cons 
gregational Churches ! 

III. The practice of the Mission- | 
aries in Madagascar is quite unique, 
and this fact condemns it. Bishop 
Crowther, of the Niger Mission—him- 
self a freed slave—and the numerous 
freed slaves of Sierra Leone em- 
ployed in the missions of the Church 
of England on the West Coast, would 
indignantly repudiate the imputation, 
and yet the air of the heathen world 
around them is tainted with Slavery. 
A miserable remnant of Slavery, called | 
the pawn system, has been peremp- 
torily interdicted. Every ‘Mission 
station in Africa is a kind of city of | 
refuge to the poor slave. Some 
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missionaries in their righteous indig- 
nation have even employed force 
majeure: notably Bishop Mackenzie, 
who, meeting a gang of slaves, re- 
leased them by force. The whole: 
weight of Bishop Steere’s Mission is 
against Slavery, and yet the mission- 


| aries have just as much occasion at 
| Zanzibar for slaves in their homes 


and colleges as at Madagascar. The 


' Roman Catholic missionaries pur- 
| chase children wholesale, but they: 


do not pretend that after purchase: 
they are slaves: they call them 
“redeemed,” and in word at least, if 
not in deed, pretend that they are so = 
in fact, they have no means of re- 
taining or recovering fugitives. 

IV. The practice of the English 
missionaries, who are the chief repre- 
sentatives of the English nation in 
Madagascar, must greatly weaken the 


hands of the Foreign Office in their 


contention with the French at the 
present time. We will not assume 
for one moment that the English Con- 
sulemploys Slave labour. At any rate 
Lord Granville has now been informed 
of the practice of some of the missicn~ 
aries. The great point urged against 
the French was that French planters 
desired to get slaves for their planta- 


tions oufstde the Island. It is now 


conceded by the Hova Government 
that Europeans may hold land wethin 
the Island, and if, following theexample 
of the missionaries, Englishmen start 


_ plantations in the Island with Slave 


iabour, it would be difficult to make a 
case against the French for doing the 
same in Nossi-Bé. 

V. There is no real necessity for 


employing Slave labour. Already 
there must be a large number of freed 
Mozambiques in the Island under the 
late order of the Queen of Madagascar : 
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these are Makua Africans, precisely 
the same people who suffice for the 
wants of Bishop Steere’s Mission at 
Masasi on the river Rovuma in East 
Africa. In addition to these Mr. Sibree, 
the author of the latest work on 
Madagascar, states that s/aves can be 
redeemed if they are supplied by the 
missionaries with money to do so, 7 
fact tt 1s only a question of money. Of 
course any Englishman, missionary or 
lay, who had the audacity to buy a 
slave would be liable to prosecution 
under the Act of George IV., in the 
criminal courts of London for felony ; 
but money could lawfully be supplied 
to a slave for the laudable purpose of 
redeeming himself or his family. 

VI. The Queen of Madagasvar is, at 
the present moment, through her 
Ambassadors, suing at our gates to 
protect her from political extinction, 
for a war with France would meanthat, 
Now is the time to offer the terms 
formulated by the London Missionary 
Society in their “ Zen Years’ Review,” 
published in 1880: 

1. Recognition of the right of the 
slave to redeem himself. 

2. Fixation of the price at which 
a slave can redeem himself. 

3. A complete and total abolition 
of the sale of slaves in the public 
market. 

We are not insensible to the fact 
that the Queen and her Prime Minis- 
ter are anxious to put down Slavery 
in Madagascar, as has been shewn by 
the abolition of the Mozambique 
Slave-trade, and also by ridding 
Slavery of some of its worst features, 
such as not allowing the separation of 
families or their transport from one 
province to another, also by the sup- 
pression of open s/ave-dealing in the 
Slave-market at Antananarivo. Their 
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37 
power is, however, at present, only 
limited. 

We believe, too, that Arabs (not 
natives of Madagascar) are allowed to 
hold natives as slaves; moreover, 
these black sheep of the human race 
can with impunity convey their 
‘concubines’ from one province to 


another, notwithstanding the ex- 
cellent law which forbids such 
practices. 


Missionaries would, we feel sure, 
disdain to be placed on the same 
footing as slave-holding Arabs; but 
slave-holders and employers of slave- 
labour are, we think, pretty well on a 
par with each other. 

There still remains the necessity 
that those who represent the religion, 
the morality, in fact the nation ot 
England in its highest aspect (the 
missionaries, ) should withdraw totally 
from any connection with the abomin- 
able custom. When the facts here 
stated come to be known in South 
Africa and North America how loud 
will be the outcry of the Press! The 
fact that missionary work is done under 
the black flag of involuntary and forced 


labour is little known in England. 
“ Judet haec opprobria nobis 
Aut dici potuisse, aut non potuisse refelli.” 
The Ambassadors, through their 


Secretary, admitted to us when we 


| waited upon them in London, that 


there are in Madagascar three slaves 
for every two free men throughout the 
Island. It is time this iniquity was 
swept away, 





CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND SLAVERY, 


(From the “ Record,”’) 
S1r,—Allusions have been made incidentally 
in your columns to the question, “ Whether it 
is right and expedient, that a clergyman of 
the Church of England, engaged as a mis- 
sionary for one of the great Church Societies, 
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mene 


should encourage Slavery,” and the time has 
come when it ought to be fully discussed. By 
“ encouraging ”’ 1 mean employing slave labour 
in his household, and allowing students under 
training for the native ministry to have slaves 
within the buildings of the mission. I dis- 
tinguish this from that toleration of a bad 





custom, which a missionary with a heavy heart | 


is obliged to tolerate in the heathen, and even 
among the first generation of Christian converts, 


Iu the Mission Field of 1878, pages 580-81, 
appears the following passage :—‘“ The most 
important and hopeful step is the opening of a 
college to educate native catechists and clergy. 
The students are all married, each has a house 
consisting of sitting-room, bedroom, and kit- 
chen, with an upstairs room for his slaves.” It 
has transpired that all the domestics in the 
family of the missionary are slaves, to whom 
he pays full wages, a portion of which pass into 
the hands of the slave-owner, who has the power 
to dispose of their services, or to sell them to 
others at discretion. Chastisement and im- 
prisonment are necessarily implied. 


In the highly-esteemed work called “Ten 
Years’ Review of Mission Work in Madagas- 
car, 1880,” it appears that—I. Slaves are to be 
bought and sold in the large weekly market 
near Antananarivo. II. All the pastors, 
deacons, and preachers, as well as members of 
the Churches, are slave-owners. III. Regula- 
tions are issued by the Government respecting 
the sale of slaves. We gather, further, from 
the same authority, and froma pamphlet called 
‘Slavery in Madagascar, by a Member of the 
Society of Friends, himself a Missionary, 
1876,” that the following concessions and ad- 
vantages have fallen to the lot of the slave :— 
I, A young child cannot be separated from its 
parents, but no such protection is thrown round 
the young girl of fifteen and sixteen. II. 


there are no plantations ; but when the right 
to hold land is conceded to Europeans, this 
will follow the development of the resources of 
the country. III. There is always a refuge in 
the jungle and the mountain for the slave, if he 
chooses to run away, and give up all ties with 
his home for ever—a hard alternative. IV. 
Formerly matrimony was rare, and the slaves 
were paired off from time to time at the dis- 
cretion of the slave-owner; now matrimony is 
respected, so long as it suits the owners not 
to sell off the parents and children in open 
markct to different purchasers. 
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And yet this is the institution which clergy 
men of the Church of England not only coun- 
tenance in the mode described above, but 
justify--1, on the example of St. Paul; 2, on 
the necessity of having servants ; 3, on the in- 
consistency of the English missionary tolerating 
an evil in his flock which he is only called upon 
to discountenance in his home and college: 
if it is wrong, denounce it entirely ; if it is only 
a question of expediency, let it alone. Mada- 


_ gascar stands alone in Asia and Africa in this 





. a4 H ’ 
There is as yet no plantation Slavery, because | unclean thing. 


particular, As a student of the subject of 
missions I invite any of your readers to point 
out any Protestant English, German, French, 
Swiss, Swedish, Norwegian, Finn, or American 
Mission in which slavery is countenanced. 
Bishop Steere built his cathedral in the slave- 
market of Zanzibar and has no slaves in his 
Mission ; the Church Missionary Society, both 
in the East and West of Africa, finds it diffi- 
cult to preventfits mission stations from be- 
coming the asylum of fugitive slaves. In 
Madagascar alone the clergy of the Church of 
England, directly or indirectly (it matters not 
which), employ slave labour and are not 
ashamed. Dignitaries stand up for this bad 
old custom, destructive to the dignity of man 
before God and his fellow-creatures. 

The London Missionary Society, which has 
done so much for Madagascar, confesses its 
inability to stem the abomination, but they 
write in the book above quoted :—“ The prin- 
ciple (of Slavery) is wrong and out of harmony 
with the teaching of the New Testament. We 
feel that it is a blot on the Christianity of the 
Malagasy and shall be glad to see it removed, 
Though under present circumstances it may 
be convenient, yet it must be a hindrance to 
the true and permanent prosperity of the 
nation.” The missionary of the Friends’ 
Society heads his pamphlet, “ Touch not the 
So long as the Christian in 
Madagascar is favourable to slavery religion 
cannot prosper.” Sir Bartle Frere and Bishop 
Perry publicly, and Sir John Kirk and Bishop 
Ryan in private, have expressed the same 
opinion as I do, that “the practice should not 
be countenanced.” The missionary should 
set the very highest possible example of 
morality. How can he denounce in the pulpit 
practices which he himself countenances in his 
home and Theological Colleges ? 

The case stands thus: At the request of the 
Standing Committee of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel I have deferred my 
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Motion “to call attention to the subject” until 
the 20th of April. In the meantime I make 
known the case to the friends of missions and 
of the honour of the Church of England. 
ROBERT CUST, 
Barrister-at-Law, 
Justice of the Peac2 for Middlesex. 
64, S’. George’'s-square, S.W., 
Fanuary 27th, 1883. 


THE REORGANIZATION 
OF EGYPT. 

In a circular dispatch for- 
warded by Earl Granville to 
Her Majesty's Representatives 
at the different European 
Courts and dated from the 
Foreign Office January 3rd, 
1883, occur the following preg- 
nant remarks relative to the 
Slave-trade and Slavery in 
Egypt. We trust the question 
will now be urged persistently 
upon the Egyptian Govern- 
ment until this disgrace to 
humanity has ceased to exist, 


* * * * a: 





Her Majesty’s Government have 
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ment of political institutions in Egypt. 
It is one of great importance and 
complexity, and requires for its treat- 
ment careful study of the circum- 
stances of the country and people. 
Her Majesty’s Government are cf 
opinion that the prudent introduction 
of some form of representative institu- 
tions may contribute greatly to the 
good government of the country and 
to the safety and regularity of the 
Khedive's rule. But they await fur- 


| ther reports from their representatives 
_in Egypt before coming to a con- 


urged strongly upon the Khedive the | 


necessity of at once introducing an 
improved system for the administra- 
tion of justice to natives throughout 


the country, and they trust that in a | 


short time effective measures will be 
taken for this purpose. Zhe question 


of the suppression of the Slave-trade, | 


and of the abolition, as far as possible 
of Slaveryin Egypt, 1s one which her 
Mayesty's Government have much at 


heart. They will lose no favourable 


opportunity of advising the Khedive to 
take such steps as may be judicious for 
the attainment of these objects. There 
remains the question of the develop- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





clusion as to the shape which would 
be best suited to the present occasion, 
while affording opportunities for future 
growth. Her Majesty’s Government 
have wished to give full information 
to the Powers on these matters, which 
are immediately connected with the 
peace, security, and social order of 
Egypt, and on which, accordingly, 
they have thought it their duty to 
advise the Khedive as to the best 
mode of exercising his governing 
power. They trust that the spirit 
in which they have proceeded will 
be found to be in consonance with 
the views of the other Governments 
who take an interest in the welfare 
of that country. 

You will communicate a copy of 
this dispatch to the Government to 
which you are accredited, 

Iam, &c., 


(Signed) GRANVILLE. 


THE SLAVE TRADE IN 
CENTRAL AFRICA. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ TIMES.” 

S1r,—The following interesting 
letter just received from the Rev. 
C. Maples, of the Universities’ 
Mission in Central Africa, con- 
firms what we have lately heard 
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from other sources—namely, that | 
the slave trade has very much 
increased in extent during the 
past year. 

In view of the activity lately 
displayed by France in her efforts 
to procure labour for her planta- 
tions in Reunion, under what is 
facetiously called the engagé or 
apprenticeship system, it is 
more than ever necessary that the 
attention of our authorities should 
be turned to the renewed develop- 
ment of the slave trade in East 
African waters. 


Yours faithfully, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, 
Secretary, 





British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, 55, New Broad-street, 
E.C., Jan. 24th. 
Masasi, Nov. 19, 1882. 
Dear Mr. Allen,—Having just pe- 
rused the June number of the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, and more particu- 
larly Mr. Hutley’s letter to Zhe 7imes, 
as given there, I thought I would send 
you a few lines merely to say that I 
can safely assert that I never remem- 
ber seeing and hearing of so many 
slave caravans passing down from Yao- 
land to the coast in our neighbour- 
hood, as well as by the Rovuma route, 
as inthe present year. You will have 
heard of our own terrible disaster, and 
I hope a ccpy of my report of it will 
fallinto your hands that you may 
judge for yourself what even peaceful, 
and I trust peace-bringing, people like 
ourselves, are exposed to when maraud- 





is still a great demand for them in the 
coast regions about Kilwa and Lindi. 
I will not take upon myself to say that 
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a large number of the slaves who have 
passed here this year haveactually been 
shipped away from Lindi and the 
neighbourhood, though I myself think 
itto have been the case. What I know 
positively is that caravan after caravaiy 

has passed Masasi with ivory in small 
quantities and slaves by scores during 

the past year. These caravans have 

usually remained from one to two 
months within easy distance of Lindi, 
or some small neighbouring port. 

During that time the slaves have all 

been disposed of, the caravan returns: 
with bales of cloth, brass wire, &c., and 

we either see or hear of them at the 

watering-place near here or on their 
march back to Yaoland. Great au- 

thorities tell us these slaves will be 

found to have been bought by Arabs 
for their plantations onand near the 
coast. I cannot prove that it is not so, 
though I do not agree with them. 
This information being so indefinite 
will be, I fear, of little use to you. 
Yet one purpose it may serve, for 
it can be taken as an emphatic denial of 
what I have seen lately urged, viz., 
that the slave trade is sensibly dimin- 
ishing in these parts. I can report no 
horrors that have come within my ex- 
perience of the caravans that pass us, 

but it is sufficiently humiliating to be 
obliged to witness so nefariousa traffic 
flourishing uninterruptedly (so far as 
the interior is concerned), all round 
us. It was thought, not many years. 
ago, that if our ships of war could effect- 
ually put a stop to all passage of slaves 
by sea, the trade would be practically 
at an end, or, at any rate, havereceived 


its death blow. Facts that are coming. 
ing tribes want slaves. Clearly there | 


to the front now seem to prove that 
this was a delusion. The other idea 
was—introduce legitimate traffic and 
the illegitimate one will die cut. 
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Many still think that this is how the 
matter will be settled. Others, and I 
‘class myself with them, do not believe 
that Africa from its interior has any- 
thing to traffic with save only its ivory, 
and it is pretty clear that the heavy 
demands made upon this valuable will 
soon Cause its extinction. With regard 
to the other really abundant article of 
commerce—india-rubber—it is almost 
entirely obtained from districts border- 
ing on the coast, and so it cannot well 
affect the traffic of the interior. If, 
then, neither ships of war nor legiti- 
mate traffic will avail to stifle the slave 
trade or uproot it in East Africa, what 
will? I need hardly say that we 
missionaries form our own way of an- 
swering the question, while at the 
same time we take the de2pest interest 
in all efforts for the same end by what- 
ever agencies and methods they may 
be forwarded. 
I am, yours truly, 
Cuauncy MapLes, 
{Central Africa Universities’ Mission.) 
To Chas. H. Allen, Esq. 


THE UNIVERSITIES’ MISSION. 


THE MAGWANGWARA RAID. 


In another column we publish a very 
interesting letter from the Rev. C. 
Maples, which is two months later 
than the date at which the terrible 
raid took place, that in September 
nearly destroyed the Mission station 
at Masasi. We therefore hope that 
things were settling down to their 
usual condition of peace and quiet. 
The Magwangwara who attacked 
Masasi are the remnant of a fierce 
tribe of Zulus who were driven out 
of their own land in the time of 


Chaka, the warlike grandfather of 
In some parts of the 


Cetchwayo. 
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country they are called the Maviti; 
but, under whatever name, they are 
noted destroyers and slave-hunters. 
In the raid so graphicaliy described 
by Mr. Maples in his letter published 
in the Universities’ Mission journal, 
these savages did not entirely destroy 
the Mission, nor kill any white men, 
but it is calculated that they slew 
about 70 natives and carried off into 
hopeless Slavery a still larger number. 
Space forbids our doing more than 
giving a very short epitome of this 
unprovoked attack. Insimple words 
Mr. Maples gives a sketch of the 
horrifying spectacle, and, though he 
says little about his own acts, it is 
easy to see that his calm heroism 
saved not only his own life but those 
of his native followers. Having just 
left the station, Mr. Maples and five 
companions—native Christians—came 
upon the traces of a vast army of 
savages. They were evidently on 
their way to Masasi, which place Mr. 
Maples strove to reach before them 
so as to give warning and aid to ward 
off the attack. A forced march all 
through the night only enabled the 
little band to get in sight of Masasi 
next morning, just in time to see the 
smoke of its burning ascend up to 
heaven. Soon after the shouts of the 
Magwangwara were heard, and an 
advance guard of these redoubtable 
warriors rushed headlong upon then. 
By Mr. Maples’ orders all the fire- 
arms had been laid down and the men 
calmly awaited the attack. Three of 
his men were violently thrown down, 
and the sharp assegais were planted 
on their breasts. A moment’s indis- 
cretion and all would have been 
speared, but at that trying juncture 
the young leader sat down calm and 
steady, strong in the faith which had 
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enabled the Psalmist King “to run 
through atroop.” His eyes were fixed 
upon the wild, fierce warriors ; his 
heart was centred upon Him who is 
mighty to save. At the sight of his 
white face the savaes halted—they 
have a wholesome dread of a 
European—and he felt “ with a thrill 
of thankfulness, that so long as I 
could be close to my men they would 
not be killed.” Hetherefore advanced 
towards the attacking party, who, 
after a short parley, made a sign to 
their prey to arise, and then withdrew 
to the main body. For the present 
they were saved, but the question was, 
how were they to get away un- 
molested? Watching their opportu- 
nity and striking into the bush, the 
five fugitives started off on a long 
tramp through a deserted and foodless 
country to Matola’s village—for there 
they would be sure of a friendly wel- 
come. From Thursday till Saturday 
night no food was tasted, and Mr. 
Maples moreover had sprained his 
leg so badly that the agony was almost 
unendurable. However, they got 
over the 32 miles somehow or other, 


and to their great joy Matola was not | 


only willing but able to help. Mr. 
Maples says that this chief saved his 
life, as he should certainly have died 
the next day from starvation. The 
account of the subsequent return to 
Masasi, the scence of wreck which 


met their eyes in the destruction of | 


the Church and other buildings, must 
be read in Mr. Maples letter. We 
have only been able to call attention 


to this sad affair—an eventful episode | 


in the history of the Universities’ 
Mission—a Society that has done in- 
valuable work in Central Africa, and 
has already lost many of its most 
gifted and true-hearted members. 
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The Mission deserves the support 
of all those who can afford to give. 


ANOTHER RAID ON A 
STATION. 


RIBE, NEAR MOMBAS. 


MISSION 


Mr. JOSEPH THOMSON embarked at Suez, in 
the Arcot, on the 11th of January, for Aden 
and Zanzibar, after a short stay in Egypt- 
He visited Dr. Schweinfurth in Cairo, and ob. 
tained some information regarding the journey 
across Africa of Lieutenant Wissmann, who 
was detained in Egypt, on his way home, by 
a slight attack of fever. 
Lieutenant Wissmann had travelled to Tang- 
anyika and Ujiji by the usuul caravan route, 
visiting the Lukuga outlet on his way, which 


From Nyangwé> 


he found nearly in the same c vndition as when 
Mr. Thomson saw it. Ie says that the Lake 
Lincoln, reported by Dr. Livingstone, does not 
exist. Betwen Ujiji and the residence of king 
Mirambo (of whom he speaks very favour- 
ably) he had a very narrow escape of his life 
in a village brawl, which arose among the 
natives during his stay.—According to a letter 
from Mr, Wakefield, received within the last 
few days, the neighbourhood of the mission 
station of Ribé, near Mombas, has recently been 
visited by a marauding party of Wakwafi, a 
tribe through whose territory Mr. Thomson 
will have to pass on his expedition, and who 
are said to be a section of the redoubtable 
The raiders made their first 
appearance near the settlement on the 25th of 
Ov.tober, and hovered about for a day or two, 
without venturing to attack the place. Their 


Masai nation. 


object seems to have been cattle-stealing. Mr. 
Wakefield watched them most of the time. 
They approached with great wariness and hesi- 
tation, almost creeping under the shelter of 
their long shields, and keeping to the side of 
the village where there were trees and bushes, 
apparently afraid of the stone houses. The 
natives on watch in the settlement wanted to 
shoot them, which they could have done very 
easily ; but Mr. Wakefield ordered them not 
to fire, knowing the bad effect which any blood- 
shcd might have on the prospects of Mr, 
Thomson's expedition. The danger of a col- 
lision, however, was only averted with diffi- 
culty, fortwo of the marauders approached one 
of the houses very closely, and shouted a chal. 
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lenge with their spears, The party eventuaily 
retreated precipitately, showing the greatest 
cowardice on shots being fired at them by a 
neighbouring farmer. 

Proceedings Royal Geographical Secciety, 
February, 1882. 





THE FRENCH IN EASTERN AFRICA, 


THERE seems to be little doubt that the 
activity of the French authorities on the East 
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Coast of Africa at the present time is largely | 


due to the determination of the planters of 
Réunion to obtain a supply of African labour, 
which would render them independent alike 
of the creole population of that island and of 
coolie immigration from India. The testimony 
on this subject is so strong as to be absolutely 
conclusive. The facts indeed are not denied 
by the French Government, who will probably 
contend that what the planters require is 
simply the organization of free African labour 
on the indentureship system. Experience in 
Réunion has shown that it is impossible to 
secure adequate protection to imported 
labourers, even when the British Government, 
acting diplomatically as well as through its 
resident agents, did its best to induce the local 
authorities to see that justice was done, But 
even if the Administration in Réunion could be 
trusted, it would be impossible so to control the 
so-called immigration from Africa as to prevent 
it from becoming a branch of the Slave-trade. 
Africa does not suffer from pressure of popula- 
tion, and there is no natural desire on the part 
of the people to emigrate to distant countries, 
At the same time, if the French determine to 
introduce African engagés into Réunion, the 
supply of labourers is certain to be equal 
to the demand, but this will only be by the 
unscrupulous action of Slave-traders eager for 
a new and profitable market. It is said that 
large numbers of Sakalavas have been taken to 
Réunion from the north-west coast of Mada- 
gascar, but that, although a good deal has been 
said as to the voluntary nature of the contracts 
and the limited period during which the en- 
gaged labourers were to be absent from their 
homes, not one of them has ever been known 
to return. There is reason to believe that the 


recent proceedings of the French in Madagascar 
are attributable not so much to a restless spirit 
of aggression on the part of the French Govern- 
ment as to the intrigues of colonial planters, 
who think that under cover of the national flag 
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they may draw a perennial supply of servile 
labour from the western coast of the great 
African island. It is satisfactory to learn that 
the attention of the anti-slavery party in France 
is being directed to this subject, and that they 
have resolved strenuously to oppose the revival 
of a system which, if sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment, cannot fail to bring discredit upon the 
Republic.—Dai/y News, 30th January, 1883. 


THE SOUDAN., 


Tue Daily News, commenting upon 





_ the reported defeat of Egyptian troops 





by the Mahdi, makes some sensible 
remarks as to the necessity of putting 
down the Slave-trade before peace 
can be maintained in the Soudan, 
whicn is always over-run by the 
armies of the Slave-hunters. Of 
course these land pirates are only too 
glad to join hands with the Mahdi, 
or any other rebel chieftain who will 
aid them in their nefarious work. 


A day or two ago we published a telegram 
from our Correspondent at Cairo reporting a 


| reverse which a body of Egyptian troops in 


the Soudan has sustained at the hands of the 
Mahdi; and there can be little doubt that 
the reconquest of that province will entail 
upon the Government of the Khedive a con- 
siderable expenditure of blood and treasure. 
There is however, one stroke of policy, which 
if adopted, would greatly facilitate the military 


| operations of Egypt in the Soudan. If under 


British influence the Khedive were to determine 
not only to enforce his treaties with Great 
Britain for the suppression of the Slave-trade 
but also to make slavery itself illegal, such a 
decision would necessarily exercise the most 


_ important influence on the destinies of Equa- 


' torial Africa. 


It is of course impossible to say 
to what extent sheer fanaticism enters into the 
councils of the False Prophet, but it appears 
absolutely certain that his following includes 


| the whole of the Slave-trading party in the 





Soudan, In spite of the corruption of the 
Pachas at Cairo, and their notorious collusion 
with the Slave-dealers of Khartoum, who were 
allowed to send large numbers of Nubian 
youth of both sexes to the coasts of the Red 
Sea, the visible authority’ of the Egyj-tian 
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Government in the upper provinces has bee 
exerted in defence of Colonel Gordon’s 
policy, so ably carried on after his departure 
by the late Gessi Pacha and other Europeans. 
Thus it has happened that the pro-slavery 
party have combined with the Mahdi in order 
to drive the Egyptians out of the Soudan. 
Nothing would be more calculated to check- 
mate these desperadoes than the legal abolition 
of Slavery in Egypt. Deprived of the chief 





| against the Mahdi. 


market for their human cattle, they would dis- | 


cover that even victory, supposing it were 
within their grasp, was perfectly fruitless. 


The Egyptian ports would be closed against | 


them, and they would find almost insuperable 


difficulties in the way of transporting their | 


negroes to the Turkish ports on the Red Sea. 


These considerations will no doubt have due | 


weight with the advisers of the Khedive 
when they decide upon their policy in relation 
both to Slavery and the Slave-trade. Daily 
News, January 22nd 


CAIRO, January 22nd. 

According to the present arrangements 
there will be contracts with the English 
officers as to length of service in the Soudan. 
Three Nordenfeldts are going, in the use of 
which fifty Egyptians will be trained. Colonel 
Hicks proposes leaving one officer at Cairo, for 
the purpose of teaching the use of the weapon. 
one expected result of the operations will be 
the suppression of slavery,* which is only pos- 
sible at the fountain head. Sales sre still 
effected secretly in Cairo and other towns. It 
is also intended for the Soudan to serve as a 
training ground for the officers of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Army. Blacks will be substituted in 
the Soudan force as quickly as possible for 
Egyptians, who are unreliable with regard to 
loyalty and courage. Additional ‘officers in 
the Soudan are Captain Farquhar, late of the 
Guards, and Major D. Coetlogon, late of the 
70th, 

CAIRO, Friday Night. 

The Khedive, who is a sincere friend of the 
abolition of slavery, holds that the punishment 
of the slave dealers occasioned the Mahdi’s en- 
terprise. Asa matter of fact, the slaveowners 
are the Mahdi’s chief supporters. Thus his 
Highness expects English sympathy with the 
expedition, the result of which will be the sup- 


*Note.—This should be the “ Slave-trade.” The sup- 
pression of Slavery ought to be commenced in Cairo and 
the other great cities and towns of Egypt proper. 

Ed. Reporter. 
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pression of the traffic. Baker Pacha thinks 
the defeat of the Mahdi will imply the arrest 
of the traffic with Tripoli through Darfur and 
Kordofan. The Mahdi has made little pro- 
gress since November. He is now at Obeid. 
According to Baker Pacha’s plan, Colonel 
Hicks will largely substitute Egyptians for 
blacks in the Soudan posts, taking the blacks 
Colonel Hicks with the 
Staff left this morning. He will take 350 
Turks as escort from Suez, sailing to -mor- 
row.—Datrly News. 





ARRANGEMENTS FOR SUPPRESSION 
OF SLAVE - TRADE IN EGYPT. 


THE formation of Gendarmerie is progress- 
ing rapidly and satisfactorily. There will be 
two thousand seven hundred and fifty mounted 
men at Cairo, and a reserveof one thousand at 
the depot. Five hundred men pass through 
the depét in training for service in the pro- 
vinces, 

The Gendarmerie service will extend to 
Wady Halfa, and embrace prison inspection 
and the suppression of the Slave- 
trade, effecting in this way a considerable 
saving to the Government. 

The joint system of Police and Gendarmerie 
administered by and responsible to Baker 
Pacha will, when perfected, present a valuable 
guarantee against disorder and maladminis- 
tration, 

All cases will be immediately reported by 


inspectors continually on duty.—.Svandard. 


SIR JOHN KENNAWAY 
SLAVE - TRADE. 


Fanuary 11th, 


ON THE 


SIR JOHN KENNAWAY, M.P., speaking at 
Exeter, remarked that as England was now in 
the practical occupation of Egypt, and Queen 
Victoria was wielding for a time the sceptre of 
the Pharaohs, it seemed to him that an oppor- 
tunity was presented for inflicting a blow on 
the Slave-trade which would practically lead 
to its suppression, Egypt was the chief market 
of this trade, and seeing that the traffic had 
brought desolation to Africa he was sure that 
all parties in England would unite in support- 
ing the Government inany effort necessary to 
prohibit the Slave-trade in Egypt. 
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ABYSSINIA. 





A LETTER has been received by Mr. 
G. Rohlfs, the well-known traveller, 
from King John of Abyssinia. This 
letter is dated last October, and is 
written in both the Arabic and Am- 
haric languages, the version in the 
latter language having been translated 
by Professor Dillmann. The King 
asks Mr. Rohlfs to return as soon as 
possible to Abyssinia. 


At the time of writing this letter 
the King was in the southern part of 
his States and appeared not to be 
aware of the events which had oc- 
curred in Egypt. The King affects to 
believe this country still at war with 
him and he threatens to come himself 
to enforce his demands. 


It would appear that there is no 
foundation whatever for the rumours, 
so freely circulated at one time, of 
negociations having been entered into 
with Abyssinia for the cession of 
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Massowah. King John seems disposed , 


to be satisfied with the cession of 
any place on the coast of the Red Sea 
and with the rectification of his 
northern frontier on the lines which 
existed prior to the annexations made 


during Munzinger’s terin of office.— | 


Egyptian Gazette. 


ABYSSINIA AND EGYPT. 
(Daily News, February 8, 1883.) 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE Daily News. 
S1k,—I have received from Herr Gerhard 
Rohlfs, the African explorer, the following 
letter respecting the raids made by the Abys- 
sinian troops upon provinces which were reft 
from the King of Abyssinia and given to 
Egypt. These provinces the Abyssinians still 
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clude terms of peace. Would not the present 
be a favourable oppertunity for inviting him 
to return to Egypt (he is now in Germany) 
with a view to carry out the instructions ha 
received from the Negus Negest, or King of 
the Kings of Ethiopia, as the Abyssinian 
monarch delights to style himself. 

The cession of a small port—not Massowah 
—would appear to be a sine gua non in the 
terms of peace.—I am, Sir, &€, 

CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 

British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 

55, New Broad-street, E.C., Feb. 6. 





“ Weimar, Feb. 2, 1883. 

“My dear Sir,—I hear from one of the poor 
Swedish missionaries at M’Kullo, near Mas- 
sowah, that the Abyssinians have again, ac. 
cording to .custom, begun to pillage the 
provinces, which it is true belong to them by 
right, although they are held by the Egyptians. 
The Abyssinians say they are only taking what 
is their due, but nevertheless they burn, steal, 
carry off cattle, and in fine, devastate the whole 
country. Three weeks ago they came within 
an hour of the mission station, and the poor 
missionaries are in constant danger of being 
driven from villages which form almost a part 
of Massowah. Surely it is high time thata 
lasting peace was concluded between the two 
countries ; and, strange to say, both the Negus 
and the Egyptian Government are anxious 
that this should be done, though _ hitherto 
all attempts at negotiation have failed 
Would it not be well to forward some precise 
terms to the Negus, as was formerly advised 
by Gordon Pacha ?—I am, very truly, 

“GERHARD ROHLFS. 
“To C. H. Allen, Esq.” 


MAIL SERVICE ON THE EAST 


COAST OF AFRICA. 
WE are glad to revort that this 


_ important subject was brought before 


the notice of the Foreign Secretary, at 
the interview accorded to a Deputation 


| : 
_ respecting the annexation of the New 


appear to claim as their own, and Egypt is | 


powerless to defend them. It may be re- 


membered that Herr Rohlfs came to Egypt as 
the accredited envoy from King John to con- 


Hebrides, on the 7th February. Earl 
Granville’s reply may, we trust, be 
considered favourable towards the 
continuation of the subsidy which has 
enabled this steam service to be carried 
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on. Not only the 
commerce but those of humanity are 
at stake. 


Mr. JOHNSON trusted that steps would be 
taken to prevent the increase of the Slave-trade 
on the East coast of Africa, and to continue the 
subsidy in aid of the postal communication 
between Aden ant Zanzibar, which was of 
considerable service to the Church Missionary 
Society, which was fast opening up the districts 
extending from Zanzibar to the sources of the 
Nile. 


EARL GRANVILLE.—I am glad that my 
attention has been drawn to this subject, which 
I consider to be of very great importance, The 
matter, I may say, has been under the 
consideration of several of the Government 
departments, including the Post Office, the 
Foreign Office and the Admiralty, and, indeed, 


interests of 





has been brought before the Cabinet, who have | 
determined to appoint a strong committee to | 
_ of Terrors, and his calm trust that he 


should still be able to carry on the 
_ Master’s work in some higher portion 


consider the whole merits of the case. 


hear.) 


(Hear 
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ASYLUMS FOR FREED SLAVES 


Many people say “ what will you do 
with your slaves when they are set 
free? They will only starve or steal.’’ 

Dr. Schweinfurth in an interesting 
letter says that in order not to lose these 
slaves socially it will be absolutely 
necessary to have Asylums, where 
they can be cared for and protected 
until they can obtain work and sup- 
port themselves. He says the children 
must be educated, and there are many 
thousands of these young creatures, 
born into slavery and ignorance, who 
will require to be looked after and 
brought up as rational and civilized 
beings. 

We think the English Government 
should obtain the help and advice of 
an experienced man like Dr. Schwein- 
furth, who knows Egypt like a native 
and has travelled through the Slave- 
producing districts. 
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DEATH OF DR. SOUTHON, 


THE sad death of this noble-hearted 
Missionary at Urambo, some few 
months ago, was caused by the acci- 
dental discharge of a gun by his native 
servant. The Doctor’s arm was 
shattered, and though amputation 
was performed, it was impossible to 
save his valuable life. His death 
udds another name to the long list of 


those who have laid down their lives 
for Africa. 


We extract from the JAfssion 
Chronicle a portion of a letter 
written by him to his brother, a few 
days before he expired. The courage 
with which the Doctor faced the King 


of the vineyard, are very striking, and 
show how fully he realised the teach- 
ing of the Apostle, that angels are * a// 
munistering spirits, sent forth to mint- 
ster for them who shall be heirs of 
salvation.’ (Heb. i, 14). Who shall 
limit the extent or the means of the 
unseen action of these “ ministering 
spirits ?” 


“T feel as if I can’t last much longer; my 
sufferings during the past five weeks have been 
simply awful, and nothing short of Divine 
grace and a good constitution could have 
pulled me through up to now. If my work 
here is over as a human being, I shall be glad 
to get to the higher scale, and with Mullens,. 
Thomson, and others, carry on in perfectness 
the Central African Mission. Remember there 
are spiritual foes in high places to fight, and 
only spirits can fight with them. May it not 
be the work of the redeemed to do this? I 
firmly believe it is, and after we have done with 
earth, we enter on a new kind of work for the 
same object as we worked on earth. But we 
shall be untrammelled in it, and I believe every 
one who dies in Christ, immediately takes it 
up and continues to help to bring on the: 
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perfect day of Christ. I leave no regret behind , to make very useful discoveries as to: 


except as to the unfinished way I leave my work 
to my successors ; but even that is swept off by 
knowing that He will have it so.” 








CONSUL H. E. O'NEILL. 
(MozAMBIQUE). 


WE are glad to learn that Lieutenant 
H. E. O'Neill, H.B.M. Consul at 
Mozambique, has applied to the 
Foreign Office for leave of absence in 
order to enable him to undertake 
a journey into the interior of Africa. 

A notice of motion has been given 
at the Council of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society that a grant of 
money and instruments should be 
made to Consul O'Neill, to assist him 
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in his arduous undertaking, and we | 
trust that this motion will be carried. | 


If it is true—as we hear—that Lieut. 


O'Neill has voluntarily given up the | 


furlough to which he is entitled (and 
which he would naturally spend in 
visiting his friends in England) in 
order that he may make a long and 
dangerous journey through almost 
untrodden and very unhealthy dis- 
tricts for the sake of science and 
humanity, we cannot too highly com- 
mend the action taken by this chival- 
rous young officer. The 
marked out for exploration appears 
to be from Mozambique to Blantyre, 
wa Quillimane and Shiré, past the 
eastern side of lake Kilwa and through 
the unknown and mountainous land 
to the eastward. This is a country 
in part new to geographers, so that 
important results may probably be 
obtained in the interests of science. 
Consul O'Neill has already done so 
much good service in exposing the 
nefarious action of the slave-dealers 
that we hope to find he has been able 


course | 
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the routes taken by the men-stealers, 
more especially as to how they dispwuse- 
of their human wares. 


Should Consul O’Neill start upcen 
this journey he will carry with him 
the hearty good wishes cf all who- 
care for the interests of Africa. 


NOTE.—As we go to press we are glad to learn 
that the Council of the Royal Geographical 
Society has voted a sum of £200 towards the 
expenses of Consul O'Neill's projectez journey. 





SLAVERY IN CUBA. 
(From the London “Standard” of 9th February, 
1883.) 
(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 
MADRID, Thursday night.. 


FORESTALLING the interpellation of the 
Cuban Deputies in the Congress, the Council 
of Ministers, presided over by the King to- 
day, decided to instruct the Governor of Cuba 
immediately to enforce the Law of 1870 that 
prescribed the emancipation of all slaves not 
included in the census of 1866 by their owners, 
in order to avoid the capitation tax, and to- 
conceal the fact. that about seventy thousand 
slaves were African born, entitled to their 
freedom under the law and in virtue of inter- 
national treaties between Spain and England. 
for the repression of the Slave-trade. The 
Law of 1870 also made free all the children of 
slaves born after 1870; but the planters, with 
the connivance of the Colonial authorities, 
have hitherto evaded both rules. These will 
now be enforced to give freedom to forty 
thousand out of two hundred and ten thousand 
slaves in Cuba. The remaining one hundred. 
and seventy thousand will be emancipated in 
four batches in 1885 and the three following 
years, under the Second Emancipation Bill of 
1880, but all negroes thus becoming free men 
are bound by law to serve four years, and are 
still subject frequently to corporal punishment,. 
irons, stocks, and flogging, which the Govern- 
ment intended to prohibit but for the represen- 
tations of the planters and the Colonial 
authorities who are opposed to reform. 
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NoTE.—As a matter of fact not only they, but 
all the slaves in the Island of Cuba, are entitled to 
their freedom as having been imported, or as being 
the offspring of those imported, contrary to law aud 
the treaties between England and Spam, so the 

Correspondent 1s not correct im this particular. 
There was no need of concealing the slave's being 
Afruan born; the fraud to be punished was the 
concealment of his existence so as to avoid payment 
of the capitation tax. There was neither righteous- 
ness nor philanthropy on the part of the Govern- 
ment,—ED. Reporter.] 


If the above statement proves to be 
correct as regards the instructions to 
the Governor-General of Cuba, to en- 
force the law of 1870 by immediately 
emancipating all slaves not included 
in the census of that year, we shall 
have reason to rejoice. 


have been for twelve years held in 
abject Slavery, in defiance of the 19th 
Article of the Law of 1870, which 
positively declared their freedom, is 
better than none ; but what a sad com- 
ment it affords on the manner in which 





Tardy justice | 


to some 70,000 human beings, who | substituted for slave by the law of 1880, 


_ and we can only reconcile the figures 
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The number of unregistered slaves 
entitled to their freedom since 1870 
has been repeatedly reported in the 
Cortes as approaching 70,000, but if, 
as the above statement says, the in- 
structions now about to be sent out will 
include only 40,000, it is presumable 
that the remainder have either died 
or have been manumitted (?). 


In Acting Consul-General Carden’s 
report of 5th August, 1882, it is stated 
that the Government had granted 
135,415 cedulas or registration certifi- 
cates up to that date, and that 2,000 
more would cover the total number of 
patrocinados or apprentices in Cuba. 


Now the term patrocinado is that 


_ quoted by Mr. Carden with those 


decrees emanating from Madrid are | 


set aside in Cuba if found unpalatable 
by the slave-holders there. 


For political and other reasons a | 


reliable census of the population of that 
island has never been published, but the 
Government authorities there have 
been well aware of the actual numbers, 
and the rough calculations made by 
Mr. Crawford in his last report upon 
the Status of Slavery in Cuba in 1876 
would appear to have been very near 
the mark, for if from the 300,000 
slaves he estimated at that time we 
deduct, for deaths and manumissions, 
an average rate of five per cent. per 
annum, we find that the present num- 
ber of slaves in the island would be 
about 210,000, which agrees with that 
mentioned by the correspondent of 
the Standard. 


mentioned in the Madrid report by 
adding to the 137,000 registerec 
patrocinados the full number of 70,000 
unregistered slaves. 


Should the manumissions now going 
on in Cuba continue in the same ratio 


_ as those we have heard of, the number 





of patrocinados to be finally emanci- 
pated by lot will be much reduced ; 
and, if the law of 1880 is carried out 
to the letter, we may hope to see 
Slavery effaced by the end of 1892, if 
not sooner—a consummation much to 
be desired. 


As the Standara’s correspondent 
points to the evasion of the law by the 
planters with the connivance of the 
colonial authorities, we should like to 
know what guarantee the Home 


Government has that its instructions 
will zow be obeyed? We should also 
like to ascertain whether a proper 
registry has been kept of the children 
of slave mothers born between 17th 
September, 1868, and 23rd June, 1870, 
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who were acquired by the State in | 
consideration of the payment of $25 | 
to their owners, and of the children | 
born since 23rd June, 1870, who were 
declared free? If the Cuban authori- 
ties have done their duty in this 
respect there ought to be no difficulty | 
in furnishing a specified return of the 
slaves or patrocinados of alldescrip- 
tions now in the island. 


SPAIN AND CUBA. 
MADRID, 23/2 Fanuary, 1883. 


THE West Indian members belonging to the 
Autonomist Party in Cuba asked in Congress 
to-day for papers and full information respect- 
ing the gradual emancipation of the slaves. 
The Bill of 1880 is in force, but according to 
them is very imperfectly carried out in Cuba. 
They asked for explanations respecting the 
intentions of the new Cabinet as regards the 
regulations in force in Cuba which still per- 
mits the use of irons and the corporal punish- 
ment of negroes of both sexes, contrary to the 
decree of the Council of State, which pro- 
nounced against the continuances of those 
practices. They also asked for an official 
statement as regards the negroes entitled to 
freedom under the Emancipation Bill of 1880 
and the older statutes of 1870. They protested 
against the Cuban Treasury being any longer 
burdened with the expense of the Spanish 
Legations and Consulates in America, with the 
expense of the colony at Fernando Po, and 
with the subsidy for the Royal mails between 
Spain and the West Indies. All these expenses | 
they think ought to be borne by the Imperial 
Exchequer. The Colonial Minister replied 
evasively, The Spanish Treasury, he said 





could not assume the above charges. The 


West Indian Autonomists intend to press for 
reforms of the tariff, and of the condition of the | 


negroes long promised, but not yet realized by 
the Liberal party, though it has been two years 
in office.—Daily News. 
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his departure from England, by the 
Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society:— 
TO SENHOR ANDRE REBOUCAS, 
Treasurer of the Sociedade Brasileira. 


Dear Sir,—It was with much regret that we 
heard of your serious illness, but it is with 
unfeigned pleasure that we now learn that your 


| visit to England has restored you to health. As 
| you are now about to return to your country 
| we desire, on behalf of the Committee of the 


British and Foreign Association, to offer you 
our sincere congratulations upon your conval- 
escence, and our warm thanks for the continued 


| devotion to the noble cause of human freedom, 


which has endeared you to every Abolitionist, 
not only in your own country, but wherever 
your name has been heard. That you may be 
spared to continue your philanthropic efforts 
until the foul blot of Slavery shall be driven 
from the soil of Brazil, its last American strong- 
hold, is the prayer of, 
Yours very sincerely, 

EDMUND STURGE, Chairman. 

JOSEPH ALLEN, 7reasurer. 

CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


CINGALESE COOLIES IN QUEENS. 
LAND. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE Zhe Zimes. 


Str,—Some months ago this society protested 
strongly against the introduction of Coolies 
from Ceylon and Southern India into Queens- 
land for the purpose of cultivating the sugar 
plantations. The mail just arrived has brought 
me a letter from Mr. James Adam Fawcett 
Unitarian Minister in Rockhampton, Queens- 
land, protesting in very indignant terms 
against the imprisonment of a number of 
Cingalese by a bench of magistrates in Bunda- 


| berg, all of whom were sugar planters. Mr. 


Fawcett’s letter is far too long for insertion in 
The Times, but a full statement of the case 
will be found contained in an extract from a 


' Queensland paper which | forward herewith. 


SENHOR A. REBOUCAS, 
TREASURER OF THE Brazit ANTI- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

THE following address was presented 
to Senhor Reboucas, on the eve of 


The rev. gentleman flatly accuses the au- 
thorities of fraudently introducing Slavery into 
Queensland, and of inducing the inhabitants 
of foreign countries to leave their homes on 
false pretences. He declares that the majority 
of the people of Queensland are totally 
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opposed to this form of Slavery, which has 
only been introduced for the benefit of a small 
clique of sugar planters. He asks why Queens. 
land alone among all the great colonies of 
Australia should be unable to exist without 
‘indentured labour,” which is usually another 
name for Slavery. The outcry at home having 
almost prevented the importation of Polynesian 
Kanakas, the planters have successfully turned 
to Ceylon and India to supply them with 
cheap labourers. 

Mr. Faweett calls strongly upon the Anti- 
Slavery Society to make known this state of 
things in England, with a view to an investi- 
gation by the Imperial Government, and I 
know of no way in which it can be better done 
than by asking you kindly to insert this letter 
and the accompanying newspaper extract in 
the column of Zhe Zimes. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
55, New Broad-street, E.C.. Feb. 3. 


Note.—Bundaberg is a small town’‘on the 
sea coast between Brisbane and Rockhampton. 
and is sub-tropical. 


(From the Bundaberg Star of Nov. 29.) 


“The scene in and outside the Court-house 
on Thursday last was one new to Bundaberg, 
and with its general make-up more resembled 
the hiring-place or slave mart of a Southern 
Slave State before the war of abolition than of 
a rising town in a British colony, settled by 
free born whites and governed by popular 
institutions. It seemed to us a misappropria- 
tion of a building, erected for the temporary 
accommodation of white immigrants. The 
whole force of the law was invoked to impress 
the Cingalese with a sense of their duty. 
Opposite the gateway of the Court was 
gathered a crowd of the immigrants from 
Columbo, some squatting in silent stubborn- 
ness on the ground, others chatting and gesti- 
culating with each other. The Cingalese are 
dark-skinned almost as the negro, but with 
fine Asiatic features and long black hair, drawn 
back from the face, ending in a knob behind, 
giving them, with their white overalls or 
gowns, an effeminate appearance. The Benga- 
lees generally are not quite so dark, while 
some of them are pure yellow, the hair, being 





| in the ease. 
| evidence, andione of the seven replies in 
| Cingalese that he made no agreement with 


| month, 
| they still decline, and are marched into the 
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uniformly black. The physique of the men 
is very inferior to the average Kanaka. The 
crowd has come down to the Police-court to 
see what is going to be done with those who 
are being tried. Inside is a crowd of white 
poople come to witness the proceedings. Near 
to the prisoners’ box’stand the seven Cingalese 
in a row, silent witnesses of all that_is going 
on. Onthe Bench are those who are trying 
the case, seven magistrates, the central figure 
being Mr. A. B, Barton. On the left of these 
sits Mr. F. L. Nott, the speculator in this 
great labour scheme, whip in hand, and 
wearing a cross belt a la milifaire, attached to 
which is a haversack, and in which, it is 
rumoured, a revolver is concealed. The 
lawyers are taking in the position and piloting 
the case ; the police are all on the alert; the 


_ planters and spare justices are about, the 


C.P.S. and the representative of the Press are 
quietly recording the evidence of the witnesses 
The interpreter translates the 


any one there; they all refuse to go to work 
for any one present; they refuse to acknow- 
ledge the alleged agreement and their liability 
to be transferred. The sentence of the Court 


| was that they go to Brisbane Gaol for one 


On this being interpreted to them, 


private office of the C.P.S., where they are 
manacled together like felons; they are 
marched out of the Court-house, and as they 
pass their countrymen at the gate they do not 
appear at all dejected nor much excited; and 
one in the crowd apparently asking the dura- 
tion of imprisonment, the hindmost prisoner 
holds up his four fingers in reply, intimating 
four weeks. They march along towards the 
lock-up, while one or two of the crowd gesti- 
culate excitedly at the separation, shouting in 
their own tongue This is British law as 
carried out in Bundaberg.” 





THE charge made by the Rey. Mr. 
Fawcett against the system of coloured 
labour in Queensland, as contained in 
the above letter, was replied to by Mr. 
Thomas Archer, Agent-General for 


| that colony, on behalf of the sugar 


planters. The statements contained in 
his letter to Zhe Zimes were however 
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called in question by Mr. Benskin, an 
old resident in Queensland. We print 
both letters in full, as we think it well 
that our readers should be aware that 
there are really two sides to this ques- 
tion as stated in our last number, page 
19. 

Our contention is that the system 
of indentured labour at rates of wages 
very far below those ruling in the 
colony is a bad one, and certain to be 
productive of innumerable evils. We 
do not believe that asa rule the coolies 
are often ill-treated on the sugar plan- 
tations ; indeed we know from per- 
sonal observation that on many of these 
establishments the labourers are better 
treated and more carefully looked 
after than most of our working people 
at home. Mr. Archer’s own station 
in Central Queensland is wellknown 
to be a model in every respect worthy 
of imitation by all who employ labour, 
white or coloured. Mr. Archer, how- 
ever, is not a sugar planter, and we 
question whether he has had much 
personal experience of the working of 
indentured labour. 
can be little doubt that the manner in 
which the labourers are procured is 
cpen to abuses which it is almost im- 
possible to prevent except by stopping 
the traffic altogether. We can, how- 
ever, see no reason why a system of 
free immigration should not be estab- 
lished, leaving to each immigrant free- 
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The Times of the 7th inst., and the extract you 
publish from the Bundaberg Star, are cal- 
culated to mislead people in this country as 
to the actual facts of the coloured labour 
question in Queensland. 

I will not occupy your space by discussing 
the question whether the employment of 
coloured labour in that colony is right or 
wrong. On that question each man has a 
right to form his own opinion. Nor will J] 
pause to consider whether an industry that 
now ranks third, and bids fair, before long, to 
take the first rank among the industries of 
the colony, can be carried on by “a small clique 
of sugar-planters.” But I beg most vehe- 


| mently to protest agairst the assertion that 


another name for 
As far as Queensland is concerned 
there is not one single element of Slavery in 
the matter, the coloured labourer being looked 
upon by the law, and treated, just as any 
other labourer who has entered into a contract 


“indentured labour is 


Slavery.” 


| to serve for a certain specified time in con- 
| sideration of a specified remunerarion, and the 





We believe there | 


dom to make the best bargain he | 
could with the colonists, as is the case | 


with white labour. No doubt many 
of them would be perfectly willing to 


work for less wages than would be | 


asked by white men. 


COOLIES IN QUEENSLAND. 

To THE EDITOR OF Zhe Jimes. 
Stxk,—-The letter of the Secretary of the 
British and Foreign Anti-S'avery Society, in 


colony is full of people who make it their 
business to see that the stipulation of the 
contract are adhered to, at any rate, on the 
part of the employers. 

There are also Government officers whose 
business it is to see that justice is done to the 
coloured labourer, and any dereliction of duty 
on their part would instantly bring down on 
them the indignation of the party whose 
motto is “Perish the sugar industry and all 
tropical agriculture rather than a single 
coloured labourer should be employed in the 
colony.” 

The extract from the Bundaberg Star con- 
tains strong evidence of having been written 
by an adherent of that party. The reference 
to the gentleman with “whip in hand,” and 
wearing a cross belt, @ de militaire, with a 
“rumoured ” revolver concecled in a haver- 
sack, is a fine sensational description, and cal- 
culated to raise the pity and indignation of 
the philanthropist at home; but when it is 
explained that a riding-whip is as commonly 
carried in Queensland as is an umbrella here, 
and that if the bearer of the “rumoured” 
revolver were to use it or the whip on the 
person of any coloured labourer he would be 
treated precisely as if the offence had been 
committed on a white man, the sensation of 
pity should be transferred to those who can 
condescend to use such tricks for the purpose 
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of enlisting the sympathies of a well-meaning, 
but generally badly-informed, class of persons 
at home. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
THOMAS ARCHER, 
Agent General for Queensland. 

Queensland Government Office, 1, West- 
minster Chambers, Victoria-street, London, 
S.W., Feb. 9. 





TO THE EDITOR OF Zhe Zimes. 


Sir,—I cannot agree with Mr. Thomas 
Archer that there is “no single element of 
Slavery ’’ in the present mode of engaging and 
employing South Sea Islanders in Queensland. 
A bold statement like that is merely a begging 
of the question, and not likely to deceive the 
British public he appeals to. 

A residence of some years in Queensland 
led me to the following conclusions, viz. :— 

1. That the majority of the islanders are 
imported against their will (and herein lies 
the element of Slavery). 

2. That they are fairly well treated and 
paid (about 15 per cent. return) while in 
Queensland. 

I lived at Kangaroo Point, Brisbane, and 
was frequently aroused at night by the howling 
of the islanders before they had left the 
schooners. In company with an official from 
the Lands’ Office, I went on beard on one oc- 
casion, and I feel quite convinced from what 
1 saw that these “labourers” did not know 
what they were about in most cases. Some 
were very young ; they had very little clothing 
on, and appeared to be a very unpromising 
lot. 

On the other hand, I have frequently seen 
the islanders returning home well-dressed, 
with a sum of ready money, and a handsome 
tool chest. 

It is said that a good deal of this “ civiliza- 
tion” wears off when they return to their 
native places, and that a few foolish English 
girls they have taken as wives are living 
miserable lives as hewers of wood and drawers 
of water for their ill-chosen husbands, 

It seems hard that the same schooner should 
call at various islands and the cargo thus be- 
come a mixed one of pure savages and half- 
educated Christian converts. That, however, 
is necessary on account of the difficulty of 
procuring a sufficient number of “ volunteers.” 
The Bundaserg Star appears to object to the 
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system prevailing, but Mr, Archer seems to 
think it necessary for the sake of the sugar 
industry. 


It is certain that the sugar industry is be- 
coming an important one in Queensland, and 
that its success depends much on this system 
of labour. But it is also probable that it 
would survive (as the cotton industry in 
America) any improvement in the present 
system of labour. Itis not the fact that white 
men cannot work with the sugar cane. There 
are numbers of small, farmers in Queensland 
who send cane to the mill. And if the labour 
was prohibited, they might cut up the large 
estates and retain the mills. That white men 
can work in the north of Queensland has 
been ‘preved at the Palmer diggings and 
everywhere. But neither Englishman nor 
Chinaman is likely to be tied by articles of 
indenture, and hence the great difficulty of 
the sugar-planters in procuring labour. 


I fancy the interest of the sugar-planters 
and missionaries is, after all, not so opposed 
as they fancy, or at least will not be so ulti- 
mately. If the missionaries will only work 
hard and civilize these promising savages, they, 
on their part, will find more scope in Australia 
tnan on their islands. 

But what I contend is that there is an 
element of Slavery in the present system, as it 
is absurd to say that the islanders all come 
voluntarily. 

1 am, your obedient servant, 
JOSEPH C. BENSKIN. 
138, Hfgh-street, Watford, Feb. ro. 


THE NEW HEBRIDES ISLANDS 
AND THE LABOUR OUESTION. 
In an Editorial, reviewing the state- 
ments made by the Deputation from 
the Free Church of Scotland and 
other religious bodies, in their inter- 
view with Lord Derby, Zhe Zimes 
thus speaks of the proposed annexa- 
tion to England and of the labour 
question in Queensland :— 


* * * ” * 


In the particular instance of the New 
Hebrides there are, it seems, other than the 
ordinary considerations to be taken into 
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account, 


ment of New Caledonia. The Hebridean 
group is not more than 150 miles distant from 
New Caledonia; and hence it may be assumed 
that the Hebrideans have some knowledge of 
the methods by which French settlers are apt to 
deal with subject races, and that they object to 
these methods being extended to themselves. 
Sir Fowell Buxton stated that the idea of 
obtaining an island in the group had lately been 
mooted in the newspaper press of Paris, and 
that the project was advocated on the ground 
that we ourselves had intended to do the same 
thing. He was very earnest in his demand 
that the English Government should endeavour 
to dissuade the French Government from such 
an undertaking, supposing it to have been 
contemplated by persons actually in authority ; 
while other members of the deputation advo- 
cated the establishment of some irregular form 
of protectorate, by which the shelter of British 
law, or, at least, of British justice, might be 
extended to the islanders in such a manner as 
to protect them from extortion, from kidnapp- 
ing, and from fraud. One of the speakers 
referred especially to Queensland as a place to 
which the New Hebrideans are taken ; anda 
letter which we printed yesterday from Mr.Allen, 
the Secretary of the British and Foreigh Anti- 
Slavery Society, on the subject of the treat- 
ment of Cingalese coolies in Queensland, 
would make it appear that the sugar planters 
of that colony are not masters to be desired. 








KIDNAPPING IN THE STRAITS 
SETTLEMENTS. | 
“THERE are few, save those who have | 


taken an active interest in the Chinese in 
these colonies, who can/ really appreciate the 
enormous extent to which kidnapping prevails 
in these Settlements. Hardly a week passes 
during which there are not one or more cases 
in which the police have reason to believe 
that the law has been infringed with regard to 
the abduction of young people; and the 
particular heinousness of the crime, the brutal 


motive of it, is best to be guessed at from the 
fact that in a large majority of the cases it is 
young girls who are the victims, although the 





abduction of women is by no means an un- 
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It is part of the case that the 
natives are disturbed, not only by the pro- 
ceedings of the labour agents, but also by the 
fear of annexation by the French Government, 
as an appendage to the existing convict settle- 


common occurrence. Boys are also stolen from 
their parents in China and brought down here 
on the flimsiest pretext to lead the life of 
slaves. There have been two or three start- 
lingly plain and abominable cases within the 
past few days, which are at the present 
moment occupying the attention ofthe courts. 
A fewdays since, as the steamer Ganymede 
was ready and was about to leave this port 
for Deli, she was boarded by one or more 
police officers, who found a Chinaman there, 
with a girlin his charge stowed away in the 
carpenters cabin, in sucha way as to lead to the 
belief that all was not right. The girl was 
about 12 years of age, and the suspicion was 
that she had been drugged. The man in whose 
charge the girl was found (the carpenter of 
the ship) pointed out the passenger to whom, 
as he phrased it, she belonged. He said that 
the girl was his; he bought her froma woman 
whom he could point out for the sum of 30 
dollars, getting her at this cheap figure because 
she was an idiot. Brought on shore and ac- 
companied by the police, he was taken in the 
direction in which he indicated that he desired 
to go, and pointed out a woman as the one who 
he said, had sold him the girl for 30 dollars. 
The prisoner acted throughout as if he were an 
injured man standing on his rights, and as if the 
interference of the police in the matter, in 
challenging his title to his ‘chattel’ were a 
piece of meddlesome impertinence. Not so 
the woman who was charged by him with the 
sale of the child. She stoutly denied that she 
had been a party to any such transaction, and 
swore she gave the child in marriage to the 
man who was now in charge of her. Two 
other cases of kidnapping came from Johore, 
one of them a very bad case, in which a sum of 
400 dollars was given for two mere children. 
The bill of sale and all the other necessary 
evidence are in the hands of the police. There 
is an enormous amount of child-selling and of 
slavery in its worst form in this colony. Kid- 
napping goes on every day under the very nose 
of British authorities—of all people in the 
world. There is as much setting of the law 
in this respect at defiance as there was in 
Hong Kong at the time when the late Sir John 
Smale, the Chief justice of that colony, estab- 
lished his famous crusade against it, and by 
repeated strong denunciation of these crimes 
—terse and telling statements of the law in 
these cases made and provided—brought the 
miscreants who make a trade of human flesh 
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and blood to their senses, and sentenced some 


dozens of them to long terms of imprisonment. - 


But before this illegal traffic can be put a stop 
to or stemmed to any extent, before the oppor- 
tunity can be given, the judges must do some- 
thing which will impress the Chinese mind 
with the fact that the present stat> of affairs is 
not to be allowed to longer continue.’’— 
Straits Times, Singapore. 

A PLANTER’S VIEW OF THE ABOLI- 

TION OF SLAVERY. 

IT appears that the late Mr. Trotman, a 
wealthy planter of Demerara, has bequeathed 
half his fortune as the nucleus of an institution 
which he desired to establish for thee benefit of 
distressed planters and their wives and children. 
Mr, Trotman certainly hit upon a_ novel 
means of conferring benefit upon mankind, for 
we do not remember ever to have heard before 
of anasylum for disabled planters. Formerly 
the popular idea of a West India planter was 
that of a man who lived on his estate in a style 
of Oriental magnificence, and who, when he re- 
tired from active business, not unfrequently 
ended his days in England as the representa- 
tive of a rotten borough. We row know that 
there was much exaggeration in this picture, 
and that tropical industry was, and still is 
liable to great vicissitudes. Mr. Trotman, in 
the course of what he calls his “half century 
of slavery,” was doubtless acquainted with many 
persons of his own class who were reduced, by 
no fault of their own, from affluence to poverty 3. 
and it was therefore natural that, having no 
children, he should desire to devote a moiety, 
of his fortune to the relief of decayed proprie- 
tors or managers of estates. He stipulates 
that no “confirmed drunkard” shall derive 
any benefit from his bequest. From this he 
would seem to have regarded occasional tippling 








with some indulgence, but the trustees whom 


he has appointed to give effect to his wishes 
may perhaps find it difficult to settle among 
themselves what constitutes a “ confirmed 
drunkard.” His will further provides that no 
black man shall benefit by his bequest ; but 
he leaves his administrators power to determine 
who shall be considered a person of the ob- 


jectionable colour, Mr. Trotman does not 


give any clue to the cause of his dislike of | 


black men; but we may reasonably assume 
that he yielded to those prejudices of race 
which slavery originally called into existence, 


and which, although disappearing, still linger 


in the West Indies.—Daily News. 
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BRITISH POLICY IN WEST AFRICA. 


C. S. Salmon—in “Contemporary Review,” 
December, 1882. 


“THE arrival of the white man introduced 
among the Africans a new system of commerce, 
and one which from its nature required force 
and violence to be used—namely, the export 
of man as an article of trade. Slavery existed 
already, no doubt, but it was in a very different 
form that itdidso, After the European arrived 
upon the scene, special wars were undertaken 
to satisfy the wants ofthe insatiable dealer, and 
almost all the feuds and hatreds now perman- 
ently existing can be traced back to this era. 
The discontinuance of the export slave trade 
by England did notat once undo this. The 
traffic was upheld by other nations in various 
disguises, and it is only in recent years that it has 
died out altogether. Inthe face of these facts 
and judging impartially, West Africansare not 
to be blamed as showing a want of capacity if 
they are still littleinfluenced by the teaching 
of the white man. They do notaccept what 
Europeans present to them, not because in its 
essence and theory it is in any way unsuitable 
to their intelligence, but because itis conveyed 
in a way repulsive and antagonistic to thei 
whole social life and instincts. ” 


THE NEGRO AS A LABOURER. 
(Pall Mall Gazette, February 5, 1882.) 


IN his report of January 1 to the shareholders 
of the Chicago, St. Louis, and New Orleans 
Railroad Company, Mr. James C. Clarke, 
generai manager of the company, made this 
interesting statement with regard* to negro 
labourers: “During the past five years this 
company has employed a large amount of un- 
skilled labour, chiefly consisting of negroes. 
My experience with this class of labour has 
been very satis‘actory, When intelligently 
directed, properly treated, and justly dealt 
with, there is no better labourer than the negro 
to be found among any race in the world. 
They are peculiarly fitted for labour in semi- 


_ tropical climates, and by nature cheerful 


obedient, kind, imitative, and contented. They 
are fast learning that ‘freedom’ means honesty, 
industry, and intelligence. They are now a 
valuable labouring population, and each year, 
as they acquire education, they will become 
better citizens. They should be justly deal; 
with, and treated with the respect due to all 
honest labourcrs.”’ 
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VICTOR SCHGLCHER AND 
THE INCORRIGIBLES OF 


REUNION. 
Abridged from the “ Moniteur des 
Colontes” of 20th Fanuary, 1882. 


Reunion has its incorrigibles, whom 
the laurels of those of Martinique 
appear to prevent from sleeping. 
The Créole, one of their newspapers, 
says, among other pretty things :— 

“Subscribe to the Moniteur des Colonies,” 
shouts Mr. Scheelcher ; for Mr. Schavicher, the 
worthy defender of the Colonies, has accepted 
its political management. It is for England 
you are working, Mr. Schelcher; it is the 
English Religious Societies, who derive large 
profits from Indian emigration, whose interests 

Perish the Colonies rather 
This is the true motive of all 
this campaign! . . Our Colonists of 
New Caledonia have been massacred’ by 
Kanakas ; they are ruined by you. The 
journal of the worthy defender of the Colonies! 


you are defending. 
than our pence! 


trying still to stir up the old hatred of | 


Does it not qualify a candidate by 
Off with your mask 


race. 
the words while creole ? 
then ! 
are playing England's game in working to 
ruin our Celonies #f vow and yours are not 
indeed her offirial agents, 
‘ 
Mr. Scheelcher 


defending the 
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Let it be clearly known that you | 


interests of religious sociéties for the | 


sake of gain, and striving to ruin our 
Colonies for the profit of England, 
whose official agent he probably is! 
It is, for him, only a matter of debtor 
and creditor. The incorrigibles of 
Saint Pierre, Martinique have never 
found anything better. . The only 
difference is that they are the first to 
carry the abomination so far as to 
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of the Pacific! This is why, in the 
estimation of the inhabitants of 
Réunion, where I have friends, I 
deserve to be pointed at ! 

The inspirers of the Creole declare 
war against me without a word of 
provocation on my part; be it so, let 
us have war as they desite it. 
I shall spare them as little as they have 


spared me. 
% * * % % 


Whenever I have had to argue with 
Frenchmen, Englishmen or Portu- 
guese in the West Indies, Réunion, 
Natal, or at Mozambique, I have 
always maintained, and I will always 
maintain, that the pretended recruit- 
ment of free labourers on the coast of 
Africa will never be anything else than’ 
a disguised renewal of the -homicidal 
negro Slave-trade. If it becomes 
necessary, I will give the names of 
high authorities to prove that I am 
not alone in thinking so, at the 
risk of making those whose testimony 
I will invoke pass for English mer- 
cenaries ! 

% * % 

The incorrigibles of the West Indies 
do not cease impudently to tax me 
with “stirring up the old hatreds of 
although they have never 


* 


race,” 


. been able to cite, in support of their 


¢ | 


imputation, a single thing I may have 


| written, in spite of the challenge I 


qualify a candidate by the words | 


‘white creole” or “creole of Euro- 
pean origin.” And wherefore all 
these untruths, all these base attacks ? 
Because I have declared myself as 
opposed to the recruiting of so-called 
free labourers on the coast of Africa, 


’ lation. 


have repeatedly thrown down to 
them. The Nouveau Salasten now 
makes common cause with those of 
Réunion, who repeat this villainous 
calumny. I leave it the responsibility 
of the fashion in which it acted in 
1876 to cement union and concord 
between the two classes of the popu- 
As for me, I do not think it 


at all right that they should wish 
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to introduce into Réunion African 
engagés, to make of them serfs of the 
soil, handed over to those who detest 
thetr brother Creoles, and who are 
thirsting—it is the Nouveau Salazten 
which declares it—/iirsting to reduce 
them to their former status. Iam 
far—I hasten to say so—I am very far 
from including among these the 
honourable men who condemn the 
calumnies of the Créo/e and the 
Nouveau Salazien, and I am sure 
that they are numerous. 


V. SCHCELCHER. 





THE REPORTED CESSION OF 
WHYDAH TO GREAT BRITAIN, 


WE have not had opportunities for ascertaining 
the correctness or otherwise of the reports 
reaching us from Lisbon of an agreement be- 
tween the Portuguese and British Govern- 
ments, by which the former cede; all its rights 
in Whydah in return for the acknowledgment 
by the latter of its sovereignty over territories 
at the mouth of the River Congo; but if the 
report be true, the new year has already borne 
fruit of very great importance as regards the 
progress of civilization in West Africa. Our 
often expressed desire that the whole of the 
trans-Volta seaboard down to Whydah should 
be brought under British authority will then 
have been more than realized. It was and is 
the only possible remedy for evils of a very 
serious nature—the only peaceful means for 
bringing the Dahomian monarchy under those 
restraints of humanity by which an end shall 
be put to the abominable massacres which it 
has been but too often our duty to hold up to 
the condemnation of the civilised world.— 
African Times, Feb. tst. 

There is an old saying that 
exchange ts no robbery. We think 
that in this case the exchange spoken 
of would be a great and terrible 
robbery—as we should deprive all 
our Mission stations on the Congo of 
that freedom of action and non-inter- 
ference from foreign powers, which 


(signed ) | 

















_ lanes and bye-ways? 
_ can, assist Mr. George Smith in his 
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it was understood by all who have 
ventured into the newly discovered 
lands watered by the Congo were to 
be secured tothem. We do not think 
the King of the Belgians will approve 
of Portugal holding the key to the 
great river opened by Stanley— 
neither will the people of England be 
likely todo so. We can only hope 
the report is not true. 








WATER-WAIFS. 


ARE our readers aware that 60,000 
children—slaves to sin and ignorance 


| —-are afloat upon the inland waters of 


Great Britain, or wandering in our 
Let all, who 


righteous endeavours to get a Bill 
passed through the present Parlia- 
ment, to rescue these waifs from moral 
and physical degradation and death. 


OUR CANAL CHILDREN, 
(70 the Editor of Daily News.) 


Sir,—Last Sunday a boat child was drowned 
in Long buckly Locks. A few days previously, 
at the same place, a boat child was suffocated 
in a boat cabin for the want of fresh air. 
Neither of these cases would have happened if 
the Canal Boats Act of 1877 had been carried 
out in accordance with the Amending Bill I 
am humbly promoting, and which has been be- 
fore Parliament during the last two Sessions. 
I know three families of boaters who have, at 
different times, lost eight children by drown- 
ing. After gleaning these facts I met seven 
boats, the owners and boatmen of which were 
treating the Act of 1877 with contempt. In 
one boat there were two men and two women. 
In another boat there were a man, woman, and 
four children in their teens. In another there 
were aman, woman, and five children huddling 
together in suffocating ignorance in their 
wretched little floating cribbed homes. My 
plan seeks to bring about the free education of 
the canal and gipsy children, and the annual 
renewal of the certificate of registration of the 
boats ata cost of 2s, 6d. for the captain and 
2s. 6d. for the owner, without scarcely any 
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inconvenience or trouble. It is time we looked 
upon the education and welfare of 60,000 canal 
and gipsy children as of equal importance for 
the country’s welfare to that of pigeons and 
sparrows, and if canal boatmen, boat-owners 
and canal proprietors were wise, even in their 
own interests, they would help to get the Canal 
Boats Act Amendment Bill passed without one 
moment’s delay.—Very sincerely yours, 
GEORGE SMITH, of Coalville. 
Welton, Daventry, Feb. 2. 
_ aS A 3 


THE SLAVE-TRADE IN EGYPT AND 
ITS DEPENDENCIES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE 7Z%e Zimes. 








Stk,—l'rom your foreshadowing of the contents 
of Lord Dufferin’s despatch, I gather that the 
jeading principle of the changes he has pro- 
posed is that of introducing no more of foreign 
interference than is essential to the good 
government of Egypt. 

While recognizing to the full the soundness 
of this principle, the friends of the anti-slavery 
cause cannot too strongly impress on the 
Parliament and the public of England that 
this question stands above, and apart from, all 
others, and that it has nothing in common 
with the more questionable interests which 
have conduced to the placing of England in 
her present position. 

The piratical character of the Slave-trade, 
its violation of the “Law of Nature and of 
nations,” the injury it inflicts on the commerce 
of the world, by repressing native industry 
and legitimate trade, have long since received 
the condemnation of Europe and the demand 
for its extinction. Nearly half a century has 
passed away since treaties were signed between 
Great Britain, Austria, France, Russia, Prussia, 
and other Powers, embodying mutual engage- 
ments for its suppression. It is, therefore, 
obvious, that whatever the other provisions 
now making for the future of Egypt which 
may need the confirmation of Europe, Eng- 
land already holds its mandate on this ques- 
tion. 

It may be safely affirmed that until this 
mandate be fulfilled there can be no good 
government in Egypt, inasmuch as the Slave- 
trade and Slavery have ever been primary 
factors in its official and social corruption. 

Yours -truly, 
EDMUND STURGE., 

London, 13th Feb., 1883. 
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THE COMORO ISLANDS. 
( Translated) 


“A TERRIBLE famine rages in the Comoro 
Islands, according to our contempory Za 
France Maritime et Commerciale. This famine 
is owing to the continual wars of the two pre- 
tenders, Said Ali and Messafoum, the latter, 
under the patronage of the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
under cover of this disordered state of things 
the Slave-trade flourishes more and more in 
these latitudes, and there is never a week now 
in which the Harrier, British Schooner, does 
not capture some vessel laden with black ivory 
We are assured that the steam pinnaces of the 
London have captured at least 400 slaves since 
the month of August.” Ze Moniteur des Colonies. 

According to correspondence from the East of 
Africa, the Cruiser Undine has arrived at the 
Comoro Islands at a moment when the Slave- 
trade is being carried on, on a vast scale, and 
she captured eight dhows full of negroes in the 
space of a few days.”"—L’Afrique L£xplorée 
et Civilisée. 


Publications  MWecetbed. 








AFRICA.—THE first number of the New Series 
of this excellent quarterly publication, specially 
devoted to Africa and its Missions, is a most 
interesting one. It is on a larger scale and is 
better printed than before, and is of somewhat 
portentous size (containing 80 pages). Besides 
several valuable leading articles and an in- 
teresting letter from R. W. Felkin, F.R.G.S., it 
contains articles and sketches relating to almost 
every Mission in Africa, and an illustration of 
the Congo. There is a very graphic description 
of the attack on the Universities’ Mission, which 
is still more fully recounted, however, in the 
Magazine published by that body, a sketch of 
which appears in another column. All who are 
interested in Mission or Anti-Slavery work 
in the Dark Continent should subscribe to 
Africa, which is full of information derived from 
all available sources. 


The Publishers are Messrs. S., W. Partridge 
and Co., 9 Paternoster Row. 





L’Esplorazione; Vol.1. Nos. 1 and 2. 
L’ Afrique Explorée et Civilisée. January 
and February. 


L’Exploratore. January and February. 
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THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY 
IN INDIA AND IN EGYPT. 


On the 7th of June, 1880, a large and 
influential deputation waited on Lord 
Granville, with a memorial calling 
attention to the increase of the African 
Slave Trade, and to the necessity for 
the adoption of the measures which 
the Anti-Slavery Society held to be 
essential if the suppression of the 
Slave-trade were ever to be effected. 


In the memorial it was submitted :— 
* om o* * * 


That the Khedive of Egypt be urged to 
amend the Slave-trade treaty concluded with 
England by his predecessor, so far as to abolish 
immediately the legal status of Slavery in 
Egypt. This measure, while involving no 
violent or sudden disruption of the social or 
industrial conditions of the people, would, in 
the opinion of the Committee, contribute most 
of all to the speedy cessation of Slave-hunts 
and of Slave-trading in those regions of Eastern 
Africa. 


In support of this view they refer with confi- 
dence to the Act of May, 1843, by which all 
the Slaves within the territories of the East 
India Company were unconditionally and im- 
mediately set free. Probably more than a 
million of Slaves were thus ‘emancipated from 
a bondage which had been continued for 
centuries, and yet none of the dreaded results 
of so great a change ever took place. On the 
contrary, the status of the people was improved, 
and such would, no doubt, be the case in Egypt 
if Slavery were to cease. 


It is highly satisfactory to find these 
views most ably advocated in the 
current number of the Fortnightly 
Review, in a paper by the Right Hon. 
Sir Bartle Frere. After an historical 
summary of Slavery as it existed in 





India from the time of the British 
occupation, he quotes the terms of the 
brief but most effective Act of 1843, 
as follows :— 

“ * * a * ‘ 

Section I. enacts “that no public officer 
shall, in execution of any decree or order of 
Court, or for the enforcement of any demand 
of rent or revenue, sell or cause to be sold any 
person, or the right to the compulsory labour 
or services of any person, on the ground that 
such person is in a state of Slavery.” 

Section II. enacts “that no rights arising 
out of an alleged property in the person or 
services of another as a Slave shall be enforced 
by any civil or criminal court or magistrate 
within the territory of the East India Com- 
pany.” 

Section III. enacts “that no person who may 
have acquired property by his own industry, 
or by the exercis2 of any art, calling, or pro- 
fession, or by inheritance, assignment, gilt, or 
bequest, shall be dispossessed of such property 
or prevented from taking possession thereof, 
on the ground that such person, or that the 
person from whom the property may have 
been derived, was a Slave.” 

Finally, Section IV. enacts “that any act 
which would be a penal offence if done to a 
free man, shall be equally an offence, if done 
to any person on the pretext of his being in a 
condition of Slavery.” 

On the lowest estimate formed by 
Sir Bartle Frere, not less than nine 
millions of slaves became free in virtue 
of this Act, and this with little, ifany, 
dislocation of the industrial relations 
of the people. 

Like ourselves, Sir Bartle urges the 
application of the same measures in 
Egypt, in the following words :— 

‘‘ As regards the law applicable to Slavery, 
there is no necessity for awaiting the result of 
the labours of any commission. Little would 
be necessary beyond one short law to the same 
effect as Act V. of 1843 of the Government of 
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' India, above quoted, and Slavery would be 


abolished: in Egypt as effectually and with as 
little disturbance of the relations between 
capital and labour as has been experienced i in 
India. It might be necessary for some time to 
watch the administration of the law in Slavery 
cases, but no pressure would be required, save 
in the case of harsh or bad masters ; and to 
them the legal pressure would be applied so 
gradually and indirectly as to minimise the 
risk of rendering the law unpopular. 

There can be no doubt that the enactment 
of such a law, and its enforcement in Lower 
Egypt, even with all the imperfections reason- 
ably to be expected under the best conceivable 
Egyptian administration, would deal a heavy 
blow to the Slave-trade of the Soudan ; but it 
would not extinguish, though it would percep- 
tibly diminish that trade. Space does not 
admit of more than a bare enumeration of the 
further measures which seem required for the 
complete extinction of that traffic. 

First, let the process which enabled Colonel 
Gordon to suspend the Slave-trade in the Soudan 
be continued till the traffic in slaves is 
effectually extinguished. The essentials to 
success are that the ruling spirit should be 
European, not Levantine, Turkish, or African ; 
and that the officer appointed as Pasha should 
be well chosen, be invested with the fullest 
powers, and be firmly and honestly supported 
both in Cairo and England. Few men could 
hope to do, in one tour of office, what Colonel 
Gordon did; but time and perseverance may 
compensate for diminished energy of motive 
power ; and the singleness of purpose and self- 
devotion which were the prominent character- 
istics of Colonel Gordon’s administration may 
yet be found amongst others of his countrymen. 

Secondly, the political future of the west 
coast of the Red Sea is an important element 
in the question of Slave-trade fromthe Soudan, 
both to Egypt and Arabia. There need be no 
change in the existing sovereignty of the ports 
on that coast, provided they be made free to all 
commerce, and especially to commerce with 
Abyssinia ; if an efficient English consul could 
be established at such ports as Cosseir, Suakim 
and Massouwa, with the usual instructions to 
watch the Slave-trade, and to report to the 
Consul General if the Egyptian officials do not 
do their duty ; if regular steam communication, 
under the responsibilities, as regardsSlave-trade, 
of the English flag, be organised from port to 
port on both coasts of the Red Sea; and if 


. care be taken, by efficient inspection and report 
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to the English representative in Egypt, that 
these checks on Slave trading are realities and 
nota sham. 


These are the considerations and 
the measures which the Anti-Slavery 
Society has for several years past 
urged upon the attention of our 
Government. We have, therefore, to 
welcome this opportune and vigorous 
expression of them by a statesman of 
such great knowledge and experience 
in connection with Slavery and the 
Slave-trade in Eastern Africa. 


On one point only we must differ 
from the writer, where he says—" Let 
the process which enabled Colonel 
Gordon to suspend the Slave-trade 
in the Soudan be continued till the 
traffic in Slaves is effectually extin- 
guished.” This process will, if the status 
of Slavery be really extinguished in 
Egypt and its dependencies, be no 
longer needed, inasmuch as slaves 
will no longer be captured when 
they have no marketable value. And, 
moreover, we fear that efforts in this 
direction will but divert attention 
from securing that vigilant adminis- 
tration of the law, and from that com- 
plete consular supervision which are 
essential to the success of these 
measures. 

In letters we received from General 
Gordon during the later period of his 
administration in the Soudan, he fully 
recognised the hopelessness of his task 
so long as Slavery was maintained in 
Egypt. On the other hand, with the 
status of Slavery no longer existing, 
the work of ruling the Soudan, and of 
developing its productions and_ its 
revenues, will only need to be exe- 
cuted under enlightened and‘ upright 
European supervision, as is now the 
case in the Equatorial provinces ‘so 
ably governed by Dr. Emin Bey. 
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Parliamentary. 





THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL OF 
JAMAICA. 
(House of Commons, 19th February.) 

Mr. SERJEANT SIMON asked the. Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies whether 
the vacancies in the Legislative Council of 
Jamaica, occasioned by the resignation of all 
the non-official members, had been or were in- 
tended to be filled up; whether a memorial 
had been received at the Colonial Office from 
Jamaica expressingpintense dissatisfaction with 
the present system of Crown Government, and 
praying for the restoration of representative 
Government; and whether Her Majesty's 
Government would consider the expediency of 
modifying the present composition of the 
Legislative Council by introducing a fair pro- 
portion of members chosen by popular elec- 
tion, 

Mr. ASHLEY: The vacancies in the Legis- 
lative Council of Jamaica have not been filled 
up, nor is it intended to fill them up at pre- 
sent. No memorial such as that described in 
the question has recently been received at the 
Colonial Office. Her Majesty’s Government 
are considering the expediency of modifying 
the present composition of the Legislative 
Council, but they will not come to any decision 
until after they have received the report of the 
commissioners who are now on the spot 


inquiring into the finances and administration 
of Jamaica. 


SLAVERY ON THE NIGER. 
(House of Commons, 20th February.) 

Mr. DAWNAY asked the Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether Her Majcsty’s 
Government had taken or intended to take 
any steps to prove or disprove the truth of the 
statement made by an arrested Slave-dealer to 
a superintendent of police in the Gold Coast 
Constabulary, and published in the official 
correspondence, relating to a horrible murder 
committed on the West Coast of Africa, 
according to which statement it was the custom 
of missionaries, as well as the invariable 
custom of other British subjects on the Niger, 
to purchase and employ Slaves, and in many 
cases to so cruelly ill-treat them as to call 
forth the remonstrances even of the Slave- 
dealers; and whether, having regard to the 
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aforesaid atrocious murder, and to the report 
of the Commissioners, as fo the impunity with 
which such outrages were at present committed, 
the Government would take steps for the 
emancipation of Slaves owned by British sub- 
jects, and for the better protection of the 
natives, as well as for the more. certain 
detection and more adequate punishment of 
such crimes. 

Mr. ASHLEY was understood to say that those 
questions ought to be addressed to the Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, because 
the districts on the Niger where the events re- 
ferred to took place, were entirely outside of 
British jurisdiction. No doubt it was true 
that certain British subjects in the outlying 
districts of the Niger had been in the habit of 
purchasing and employing Slaves ; but when- 
ever evidence to that effect had been produced, 
and they had been brought within British 
jurisdiction, they had been prosecuted and 
punished. Papers on the subject will shortly 
be ready, and will be laid upon the table of the 
House, 


COOLIE LABOUR. 


(House of Commons, February 22nd.) 


Str G. CAMPBELL asked the Under-Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether the 
Colonial Office sanctioned the arrangements 
under which Cingalese and Indians have been 
exported from Ceylon to Queensland ; whether 
before these people were exported under 
indentures binding them down to labour for a 
term of years, enforced by a highly penal law, 
an ordinance was passed in Ceylon providing 
for their protection in the same way as they 
were protected in India; whether the penal 
laws enforcing contracts of service now existing 
in Queensland applied equally to whites and 
blacks ; whether it was true that many of the 
coolies imported from Ceylon were sent to 
prison for alleged breach of contracts of ser- 
vice by benches of magistrates, themselves 
sugar planters and employers of labour; 
whether the immigration of Chinese into 
Queensland was now free, and not hindered by 
any special taxation or special laws against 
them; and whether the Colonial Office per- 
mitted the recruiting of coloured labour under 
indenture for any colony which restricted the 
immigration of free Chinese labour. 

Mr. ASHLEY: The Colonial Office did not 
sanction the arrangements under which Cin- 
galese have on a recent occasion been exported 
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to Queensland. There was at the time no 


‘ordinance in force which empowered the 
‘Governor to detain them; but since then an 


ordinance has been passed under which the 
Governor is instructed to prevent the exporta- 
tion of Cingalese labourers to any place where 
‘the regulations in force for their protection 
“have not been previously approved by the 
Government. The Acts regulating the rela 
tions of master and servant in Queensland 
apply equally to whites and blacks, except that 
there are some special laws as to labourers 
brought from Polynesia. We know nothing 
about the newspaper statements as to the 
magistrates in the case under inquiry being all 
‘sugar planters. The immigration of Chinese 
into Queensland is not prohibited, but there is 
a special tax of £10 a head on each Chinaman, 
payable on landing. The Colonial Office con- 
sider these two questions of Chinese free 
immigration and of indentured labour as 
distinct, and has never made the allowance of 
one to depend on that of the other. 

Str G. CAMPBELL gave notice that he would 
take the earliect opportunity of moving that it 
was not expedient for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to permit the recruiting of labour from 
India in colonies which did not admit of the 
immigration of free labourers. 





SLAVERY IN EGYPT. 

Mr. FORSTER asked the Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether he could in- 
form the House what progress had been made 

tin the negotiation with the Khedive for the 
abolition of Egyptian Slave-trade and Slavery 
since the despatch of Lord Granville to Lord 
Dufferin of November 3, 1882. 

LorD E. FITZMAURICE: The despatch from 
Lord Dufferin to which I have already had 
occasion to refer contains a report on the 
questions of Slavery and the Slave-trade in 
Egypt. No decision has yet been arrived at 
upon the subject by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, who are considering Lord Dufferin’s 
recommendations. The despatch, as was stated 
by my noble friend the Secretary of State for 
War, will be presented to Parliament at as 

~ early a date as possible. 





REBELLION IN THE SOUDAN. 
Lorp E. Cectt asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
Government had any reason to believe the 
‘alatming reports of the progress of the re- 
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bellion in the Soudan and the imminent 
danger of Khartoum, and, if so, what steps 
they had advised the Egyptian Government to 
take to replace the raw conscripts, who are re- 
presented as being chained in batches and 
driven like slaves to join the headquarters of 
their regiments at the front. 

Lorp E. FItTzMAuURICE: Her Majesty’s 
Government have received information that 
Obeid and, it is believed, Bara have fallen 
into the hands of the rebels, but that there is 
no reason to apprehend danger to Khartoum. 
The suppression of the rebellion in the Soudan 
is a matter which has beeg left entirely to the 
Egyptian Government, as has been stated by 
my noble friend the Secretary of State for 
War, and neither Lord Dufferin nor Sir E. 
Malet has been concerned in any of the 
arrangements made. No information of such 
a treatment of conscripts as is referred to by 
the noble lord has been received at the Foreign 
Office ; but, as the recruits are said to be under 
misapprehension as to the condition of the 
recruitment, the Khedive has permitted some 
English officer to be present at the places of 
enlistment. 

Mr. O'DONNELL asked whether, looking to 
the fact that the Soudan was only a [recent 
conquest of Egypt, and had been the scene o 
massacre, Her Majesty's Government would 
instruct Lord Dufferin to use his influence— 
which was considerable—with the Egyptian 
Government to prevent the further invasion of 
that province by the Egyptian forces. 

Lord E, FITZMAURICE requested that 
notice should be given of that question. 





House of Commons, Feb. 26. 
CUBA. 


Mr. A, PEASE asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether his attention 
had been called to a communication in Zhe 
Standard newspaper of the gth instant, from 
its correspondent at Madrid, showing that the 

rovisions of the ‘‘ Moret” (Emancipation) 

aw were being extensively evaded in Cuba ; 
and whether, considering that this informatfon 
was widely at variance with the brief report 
from Her Majesty's Consul in Cuba, recently 
presented to Parliament, Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment would obtain a more extended and 
detailed report not only from the Consul at 
Havana, but from the Vice Consuls in the 
other districts of the island. 

Lord E, FITZMAURICE, in reply, said—The 
Consul General, who has returned to his post 
from leave of absence, will be instructed to 
send a full report, and to supplement it as far 
as possible by reports from the Vice-Consuls. 
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THE CONGO, 


Mr. FORSTER asked if there was any truth 
in the rumour that Her Majesty’s Government 
had entered into negotiations with the Portu- 
guese Government by which both banks of the 
River Congo and a very large district in the 
interior of Africa would become part of the 
dominions of Portugal; and, if so, whether the 
Government would inform the House of the 
terms of such proposed Treaty before it was 
concluded. 

Lord E. FITZMAURICE: Negotiations have 
been taking place between this country and 
Portugal with regard to the districts on the 
West Coast of Africa to which my right hon. 
friend alludes, They involve the considera- 
tion not only of complicated questions of 
jurisdiction, but also of important points con- 
nected with religious liberty, freedom of com- 
merce, and the prevention of the Slave-trade. 
It is impossible for me to make a statement on 
the subject within the limits usually assigned 
to the answer to a question, but I may assure 
my right hon. friend that Her Majesty’s 
Government have no intention of taking the 
House by surprise, and that ample information 
will be afforded by papers which will in due 
course be laid before Parliament. No decision 
has yet been arrived at. 

Mr. ForsTER: Will the noble Lord give 
me any idea when the papers will be produced? 

Lord E. FITZMAuRICE: As [ stated, nego- 
tiations are still proceeding, and the presenta - 
tion of papers will be as soon as the negotiaticns 
are concluded. 

Mr. BOURKE: A treaty will not be signed 
until the papers have been presented ? 

Lord E. FITZMAURICE: I give no pledge 
as to that. 

Mr. ForsTER: In consequence of what my 
noble friend has stated, I suppose, in some 
form or another, information will be given to 
the ETouse before the treaty is signed ? 

Lord E. FitzMauricE: I think that was 
covered by what I said, that the House would 
not be taken by surprise. 


COOLIE LABOUR. 


Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs if his attention had been 
called to a statement in Zhe Standard of the 
23rd _inst., by its Special Correspondent, 
“That, though the numerous complaints of ill- 
treatment, and breaches of the Convention 
under which the Réunion planter was per- 
mitted to obtain his labour in Hindostan, led, 
as is known, to the Indian Government stop- 
ping the immigration altogether, there are 
still 46,000 coolies on the island, whose deplor- 
able condition is not in the least degree affected 
by that much-needed measure. They are 
flogged, we are told, at the will of their masters. 
They may even be flogged to death, and there 
is no redress or punishment. They complain 
to the British Consul, who can do little to help 
them, that they are not paid regularly, and 
that when their term of service has expired, 
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they are detained for longer-and indefinire 
periods on some excuse or other. Indeed, of 
these 46,000 men, women, and children— 
British subjects, but practically slaves—only 
some 800 annually get away from Réunion, 
and these chiefly are individuals unfit for 
work ;” whether it was true that 46,000 British 
subjects continue to be subject at Réunion to 
the abuses which caused the Indian Govern- 
ment to prevent further coolie immigration 
into the island ; and, if so, what steps Her 
wee pee: if Government intended to take. 

Lord E. FITZMAURICE replied.—The latest 
annual return in our possession is that of the 
3Ist of December, 1881. At that date the 
number of Indian immigrants in Réunion was 
said to be 41,234. During last year only 813 
were repatriated. The Government are doing 
all in their power by representations to the 
French Government, and through the exertions 
of the Consul, to ameliorate the condition of 
the immigrants. Now that immigration has 
been stopped, special attention is being paid 
the question of repatriation. 





COMORO ISLANDS. 

Sir J. Hay asked the Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether any report 
had been received from Vice-Coasal Holm- 
wood upon his visit to the Comoro Islands ; 
and, if so, whether the papers would be 
produced. 

Lord E. FITZMAURICE: A report upon the 
subject has been received from Consul Holm- 
wood, and will be included in the Slave-trade 
Blue-book, which will shortly appear. 





House of Commons, March Sth. 
NOTICE. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT : In four weeks, to move 
that the House was of opinion that no treaty 
should be made by her Majesty’s Government 
which would sanction the annexation by any 
European Power of any land adjacent to the 
Congo, or any interference with the commercial 
pee hitherto enjoyed there. 








BRAZIL. 

A meeting of abolitionists was held in this 
city on the 18th inst. to devise means for 
securing complete emancipation in the municipic- 
neutro. The result was the nomination of a 
commission to draw up an appeal to the press 
not to publish advertisements of the flight or 
sale of slaves, to the institute of advocates to 
counsel its members not to undertake the 
defence of masters in the courts, and to the 
tramway and manufacturing companies not to 
employ slaves whose wages are to be paid to 
the masters. 





A free child of a slave mother was whipped 
to death on the Mumbaca plantation, Mogy- 
guassti, Sao Paulo, on the 5th inst. Y the wife 
of José Virgilio de Oliveira Luz. The child 
was only 11 years of age. The cause of the 
terrible punishment inflicted by her mistress 
has not been made public. 
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RUMOURED CESSION OF THE 
CONGO TO PORTUGAL. 


WE reprint several letters relating to 
the proposed cession to Portugal of a 
large territory in Central Africa, in- 
cluding the mouths of the Congo river 
and a large portion of the countries 
watered by that river, extending to 
Lake Tanganyika. 

In our Parliamentary column will 
be found a question by Mr. Forster 
on this subject, and the answer by the 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
This answer is by no means so explicit 
as we could desire, but we trust that 
such pressure will be brought to bear 
upon Her Majesty’s Government by 
Chambers of Commerce, Missionary 
and other Societies, as will convince 
them that no such cession to Portugal 
will be approved by the people of 
England. 

The following correspondence be- 
tween the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce and the Foreign Office has 
been published :— 

Chamber of Commerce, Manchester, 
2gth January, 1883. 

My Lord—On the 13th November last, this 
Chamber addressed to your Lordship a 
memorial on the affairs of the South-west 
Coast of Africa, praying more especially that 
the earnest endeavours of Her Majesty’s 
Government might be directed towards pro- 
moting a friendly understanding with other 
Powers, in order that the sovereign and 
territorial rights of the natives of the Congo 
and of the adjacent neutral territories might 
be respected and miintained. The Chamber 
has not been favoured with any reply to this 
memorial, but since last addressing your Lord- 
ship had learned that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment has received, and views with favourable 
consideration, proposals from the Government 
of Portugal to the effect that on certain 
concessions being made by her she shall be 
allowed to annex the whole of the native 
territory lying between latitude 5.12 S and 
latitude 8 S, including the river Congo. If 
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the sanction of Her Majesty's Government be 
given to such annexation, the policy of Great 
Britain during the whole of this century will 
be reversed, and the greater part of the trade 
now conducted on the south-west coast of 
Africa must fall under the control of Portugal. 
It is scarcely necessary to remind your Lordship 
that, although Portugal has for centuries held 
700 miles of coast line of adjacent territory on 
the west coast and 1,200 miles on the east 
coast of Africa, she has not yet succeeded in 
developing any important legitimate trade, nor 
even civilization, in her African possessions ; and 
this Chamber cannot but feel that her present 
pretensions are being urged upon Her Majesty’s 
Government in a great measure because 
Portugal sees that the real and substantial 
progress of trade, which has been going on 
during the past thirty years, extends over this 
small strip of territory to the north of her 
dominions. Also, since the discovery by Mr. 
H. M. Stanley of the importance of the river 
Congo, Portugal fears that the future commerce 
of the interior of Africa will pass through 
channels where civilisation is extending, and 
where there is no hindrance to the freedom of 
trade and navigation. The Chamber would 
call the attention of your Lordship to the 
British customs returns, which show that the 
average direct exports of Great Britain to the 
whole of the Portuguese possessions, both in 
East and West Africa, extending over 1,900 
miles of coast line, have not exceeded during 
the past eight years, 1874-1881 inclusive, 
£180,000 per annum ; while it is estimated by 
merchants engaged in the trade that there are 
exported annually three times that amount of 
british manufactures solely to the Congo and 
to the adjacent native territory. It is to the 
annexation of the banks of this important 
river and outlet from the centre of Africa, and 
to the sole control over this branch of British 
trade, that the sanction of Her Majesty’s 
Government is now sought by Portugal. 
Although this Chamber has on several previous. 
occasions prayed Her Majesty’s Government 
not to recognise these pretensions of Portugal. 
it would fail in its duty to the important 
interests which it represents were it to delay 
submitting to your Lordship a respectful but 
earnest protest against the recognition by Her 
Majesty's Government of any annexation of 
the native territories both on and adjacent to 
the Congo, and also against the sanction of 
Her Majesty’s Government being given to the 
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slightest interference with that complete free- 
dom of navigation and of commerce which for 
many years has been and is still enjoyed by 
British merchants in Western Africa.—I have 
the honour, &c., 

GEO. LorD, President. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Granville, K.G., &c. 





Foreign Office, Feb. 3, 1883. 
Sir—In acknowledging receipt of your 
letter of the 29th ultimo, relating to the 
position of affairs on the Congo, I am directed 
by Earl Granville to express to you his regret 
that, by inadvertence, no acknowledgment was 
sent to you of your letter on the same subject 
ofthe 13th of November last, and to inform 
you that your observations will receive due 
attention.—I am, &c., 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 
The Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Man- 
chester. 


The Anti-Slavery Society has also 
forwarded a Memorial upon this 
subject to Earl Granville :— 


British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
55, New Broad-street, 
London, E.C. 
March 9th, 1883. 


To The Rt. Hon. The EARL GRANVILLE, 
K.G., &c., &c. 
H.M.’s Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 

My Lorp—The Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have learned 
that it is in contemplation by Her Majesty’s 
Government to recognise a claim on the part 
of Portugal to a paramount jurisdiction at the 
mouth and on the banks of the River Congo. 

The Committee cannot but view such a 
measure with the gravest apprehensions. What- 
ever the amount of sincerity which may be 
credited to the Goyernment at Lisbon in respect 
to the suppression of the Slave-trade, it has been 
proved by a long and painful experience that 
its inadequate, feeble, and corrupt Executive in 
Africa has both given a covert protection to 
the Slave-trade, and, at the same time, inter- 
posed the most vexatious obstructions to the 
extension of legitimate commerce, by which 
that traffic might be superseded. 

The Committee would, therefore, earnestly 
entreat Her Majesty's Government to recognise 
mo exclusive rights on the part of Portugal, or 
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of any other nation on this river, but that it 

will, in concert with other Powers, whose com- 

mercial interests are involved, secure its free 

navigation, as being demanded alike by the 

commercial interests of Europe and the welfare 

of Africa. 

On behalf of the Anti-SlaveryCommittee, 
We are, with much respect, 

ARTHUR PEASE, President. 
EDMUND STURGE, Chairman. 
Cuas. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 





(FROM Zhe Times.) 

“In 1877 Henry Stanley made his wonderful 
descent of the Congo River, and revealed the 
fact that, if the Livingstone Falls were once 
surmounted, and Stanley Pool reached, there 
would be waterway for hundreds of miles up 
the course of this Equatorial stream. The 
muuths of the Congo had been discovered in 
1481, A.D. by the Portuguese, and are immor- 
talized in the “Lusiad” of Camoens, The 
Crown of Portugal has ever claimed sovereignty 
as far as 5 deg. 12 min. south latitude, which 
includes the estuary of this grand river, but 
the claim has ever been disputed by the English 
Government, as there was no proof of con- 
tinuous occupation. In the most esteemed 
books on Africa, such as Stanford's “ Africa,” 
1878, Ambriz, 8 deg. south latitude, is shown 
as the northern boundary. Affairs were in 
this position when Henry Stanley surprised 
the residents of Embomma, the highest point 
then known of the Congo, by the appearance 
of himself and his compz2nions, like spectres 
from the desert. 

The King of the Belgians had, in the pre- 
vious year, summoned all the geographers of 
Europe to Brussels, and founded the African 
International Association. England preferred 
to carry on her African explorations in her 
own way. The Germans and the French 
started their own associations, but attention is 
now called to the enterprise of the King of the 
Belgians. His idea was to start separate 
parties from Zanzibar on the east coast, and 
from the mouth of the Congo on the west, and 
to advance into the unknown interior, until 
they met at Nyangwe, 4 deg. south latitude 
planting intermediate stations. The motive 
of this costly enterprise, to which the King 
devoted from his private purse £50,000, per 
annum was pure geography, but it is obvious 
that geographical discovery is always the fore- 
runner of commerce, often of religious missions, 
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and sometimes of political annexation. The 
Belgian Association, not being national, had no 
flag. The King had no desire to annex terri- 
tory. His unselfish outlay was for the good of 
the world. 

Henry Stanley was employed to make a 
road on the side of the Livingstone Falls, with 
steamers upon convenient level reaches, so as 
to reach Stanley Pool from Embomma. This 
he has accomplished. By his side and in har- 
mony with him Protestant missionary societies 
have trodden the same severe path, made large 
outlays of men and money, and have also 
reached Stanley Pool. Two steamers, broken 
up into hundreds of small pieces, are being 
conveyed on the shoulders of men to the Pool, 
and will in a few months be launched. Leopold- 
ville is the name of the station that has been 
founded there; another of the stations is 
named “ Peace.” 


Political complications have unfortunately 
arisen. De Brazza accomplished his meritorious 
exploration from the head waters of the Gahu 
River to Stanley Pool, and had the audacity 
to hoist the French flag, and thus imperil the 
freedom of the river on the plateau above the 
cataracts, It is diificult to imagine what 
advantage would be gained. However, while 
he has been occupied at Paris, Henry Stanley 
has returned to the Congo, and we shall soon 
see the very pretty complication caused by the 
collision of the American citizen in the employ 
of the King of the Belgians, and in alliance 
with English missionaries, holding the fort 
against the Franco-Italian intruder. 

But a new political difficulty has now arisen 
at the mouth of the Congo. The rumour first 
came from Lisbon, it was re-echoed at Brussels, 
and found its way to London, that the English 
Foreign Office had at this late hour acknow- 
ledged Portugal’s old claim to scvereignty as 
far as south latitude 5 deg. 12 min., and had, 
in effect, ceded to that inert, inapt, and ineffi- 
cient State the guardianship of the mouth of 
the mighty river. It has been whispered that 
the King of the Belgians is greatly distressed 
at this compact between his two first cousins, 
the Queen of England and the King of Portu- 
gal, to the destruction of his geographical 
enterprises. It is urged that every precaution 
has been taken to secure by treaty, religious 
toleration and commercial freedom, but any 
one who has studied the debased system of 
government both at Mozambique, on the east 
coast, where the great river Zambesi is lost to 
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commerce from the neglect of its nominal 
rulers, and at Loanda, on the west coast, must 
feel that a great mistake has been made, the 
consequences of which will be severely felt in 
the future. The Portuguese officials in their 
African colonies are notoriously ill-paid, ineffi- 
cient, and, it is feared, corrupt. Those who 
ought to know assure us that the subject was 
well considered from every point of view by 
the Foreign Office, and the parties interested 
consulted, and yet it is rumoured that so 
secret and rapid were the transactions which 
eventuated in a treaty that the attempt to get 
a clause securing liberty of worship failed. 
We all know within what narrow limits tolera- 
tion of religion exists in the States of Southern 
Europe ; how liberty of worship is restricted, 
how permissions have to be taken out to do 
what comes as a natural right in England o: 
the Umited States. As to the commercial 
provisions nothing is known. 





TO THE EDITOR OF The Daily Telegraph. 

Str—Mr. Forster has given notice of a@ 
question for Monday next, when he will ask if 
Her Majesty’s Government are negotiating a 
treaty with Portugal, under which the mouth 
of the River Congo will be ceded to that 
Power, or rather that England will recognise 
that Power as possessing both banks of the 
Congo, and north as far as Cabinda. In 
exchange for this recognition it is rumoured 
that Portugal would cede her shadowy rights 
in Whydah, on the Coast of Dahomey, to 
England. Assuming such to be the fact, and 
there seems to be reason for believing this, the 
consequences may be serious, and it is difficult 
to see what reasons can have induced the 
present Ministry to take such a step at this 
conjuncture. It may be that matters had 
come to such a pass that there were these 
three courses open :— 

Firstly, to place the mouth of the Congo 
under British protection in the interest of free 
trade. Secondly, to let France annex it in 
the interests of protection and M. de Brazza. 
Thirdly, to let Portugal resuscitate her 
ancient and extinct rights bound down by a 
strong treaty to religious toleration and free 
trade. 

It is certain that placing the mouth of the 
Congo under the commercial control of Portu- 
gal—a weak and impecunious State, famous 
for the corruption of its officials—will lead to 
complications injurious to the prosperity of all 
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the three enterprises now upon the river. It 
cannot be doubted that the King of the Bel- 
gians, after his large outlay and noble endea- 
vours, will feel this shuffle of the cards very 
acutely, As to religious liberty, we have 
already read of an attempt of the Jesuits to 
recover their influence at San Salvador, the 
capital of Congo, by the help of a Portuguese 
gunboat. The use of the fleet is the openly 
avowed method of the Roman Catholic 
Church; and in the last reports from the 
Congo we read of the exultation of the priests 
at finding the French flag at Stanley Pool. 
Still more will they exult in the Portuguese 
flag at Banana and Cabinda. It is impossible 
to predict what complications will follow, but 
there 1s no doubt that the step proposed to be 
taken by a Liberal Government will be inju- 
rious to the two principles dearest to English- 
men—free trade and religious liberty. How 
little has Portugal done to make the mouth of 
the Zambesi on the East Coast available to 
commerce? Why entrust to them the Congo? 
Then, as regards Whydah. The cession by 
the Dutch to England of Elmina caused the 
Ashantee war, The cession of Whydah may 
cause a Dahomey war. No doubt the King of 
Dahomey deserves any amount of chastisement, 
which can be given to him; but why heed- 
lessly give birth to fresh complications in 
Africa ?—I am, &., GEOGRAPHICUS, 





M. DE BRAZZA AND THE CONGO. 


THE Government evidently forsees that M. de 
Brazza is likely to meet with some opposition 
in the accomplishment of his mission on the 
Congo. In addition to the entire Company of 
the 1st Regiment of Tirailleurs Algériens 
which the Minister of War had decided shal 
accompany the mission, the President of the 
Republic has just signed a decree placing at the 
disposal of M. de Brazza eight thousand rifles, 
twenty thousand sabres, ten million gun caps, 
one hundred thousand kilogrammes of gun- 
powder, two hundred tents, and one thousand 
hatchets of various descriptions.—Standard, 
February 28, 1883. 





In presence of the question that will have 
been addressed to the Government by Mr. 
Forster at to-day’s sitting of the House of 
Commons respecting the negotiations with 
Portugal for the recognition of that Power’s 
rights on the Congo, it may be interesting to 
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learn that the Geographical Society of Lisbon 
is about to issue or has just issued an exhaust 
tive memorandum, entitled “The Question of 
the Zaira and the rights of Portugal.” This 
document is to be addressed to the different 
societies and institutions that are in relation 
with the Lisbon Geographical Society. Its 
title sufficiently explains its tenour. Con- 
sidering thatthe geographical societies of the 
Continent are as a rule semi-political institu- 
tions, it is not surprising that the memorandum 
should deal with the Congo question more 
from a political than a purely geographical 
point of view. Moreover, there exists a so- 
called Portuguese National Committee, which 
is merely a branch of the Lisbon Geographical 
Society, by which it was founded ; and in the 
present instance they appear to have been 
working together. The memorandum is 
divided into 132 paragraphs, giving an account. 
of Portuguese discovery and exploration on: 
the coast and in the interior of Africa, together 
with quotations from different treaties estab- 
lishing Portugal’s rights of possession to the 
territories of Cabindaand Molembo. Of course;- 
all this is matter for controversy, and, as would 
appear from the letter of your correspondent 
“Geographicus,’’ published in Wednesday’s. 
Daily Telegraph, there are people disposed to- 
regard Portugal’s rights on the Congo as 
altogether distinct. To the memorandum are 
appended some interesting documents relating 
to the Stanley-Brazza affair. The first of these 
is a communication addressed by the Lisbon 
Geographical Society to the International 
African Association at Brussels. The latter is 
requested to state, firstly, whether Messrs. 
Stanley and De Brazza are to be considered 
as explorers of the said Association; and, 
whether as such they are subordinated to the 
purely humane and scientific aims of the Asso- 
ciation, exclusive of all political representation. 
Secondly, whether the above-mentioned gentle- 
men are authorised by the Association to plant 
any national flag in the course of their expedi- 
tions, or to conclude political conventions or 
pacts. Thirdly, whether the Association 
accepts the responsibility for propaganda or 
manceuvres of that nature on the part of its 
explorers amongst native populations. The 
reply of the International African Association 
to the first question is that M. De Brazza was 
entrusted with a mission by the French branch 
of the association, and obtained a subsidy 
from the French Government. Mr. Stanley, ' 
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on the other hand, was in the service of an 
international committee of investigation (u 
omité international d'études), by which he was 
instructed to found humane and scientific 
stations on the Congo, and to furnish material 
for examination as to what could be undertaken 
in those parts. As regards the second ques- 
tion, the reply is that the flag of the Associa- 
tion floats, to the exclusion of all others, at 
the stations established by Mr. Stanley, and 
that Belgium seeks neither a province nor an 
‘inch of territory in Africa. In answer to the 
third question, the Association declares that 
it adheres to its statutes as already published. 
The Lisbon Geographical Society after the 
reception of this reply, decided to draw up the 
memorandum, setting forth Portugal’s rights 
on the Congo, and, further, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution :—“ Application will be made 
to the public national authorities with a view 
to the maintenance and defence of those rights, 
-as also of establishing an international agree- 
rment for the purpose of defining and guaran- 
teeing the sovereign action of the different 
states on the African continent in the intetest 
. Of scientific and commercial exploration and 
with a view to the civilisation of the said 
countries.” Vienna Correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph.” 
——_——— 
HOW TO ABOLISH THE SLAVE 
TRADE IN EGYPT AND THE 
SOUDAN. 
In the Egyptian correspondence just published 
we find a despatch from Lord Granville to 
Lord Dufferin on the subject of slavery. We 
have often insisted that the only way to put a 
* stop to the slave trade in the Soudan is to 
* declare the purchase of slaves illegal in Egypt. 
Take away the market and the trade must Tie 
‘ out. Thisis the view taken by Lord Granville. 
The only way, he says, to extirpate.the slave 
‘trade, and to restore peace and prosperity to 
the districts wasted and a, arma by its 


attendant horrors is to abolish slavery for ever 
wees ea the Egyptian dominions. In 1846 
the Bey of Tunis, by his own authority, 
abolished slavery in his dominions ; and what 
the Bey was then able to accomplish, the 
Khedive might now effect with the moral and 
effective support of Great Britain and the 
approval of all civilised nations. It is under- 
stood that Tewfik Pasha is himself opposed to 
slavery, which finds its support in the so-called 
a rejudices of the richer classes of the 
n . No timecan be more favourable than 
the present for dealing the trade a fatal blow, 
and it will be a me disappointment to the 
people of England if the opportunity is allowed 
to slip.—£cho. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY MEETINGS AT 
BRISTOL AND CLIFTON. 


Three Drawing-room Meetings were 
held at Clifton and Stoke Bishop, on 
the afternoons and evening of March 
sth, 6th, and 7th, in aid of the objects 
of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society. The first of these 
meetings was held at the house of 
Lewis Fry, Esq., M.P., who kindly 
presided, and amongst those at the 
Meetings who took part in the pro- 
ceedings were the Rev. Horace 
Waller, F.R.G.S., friend and com- 
panion of Livingstone in Africa ; 
the Rev. C. T. Wilson, F.R.G.S. who 
has been two years at the Court of 
King M’Tesat (Central Africa); Mr. 
Walter Hutley, who has spent several 
years at Lake Tanganyika; Rev. 
W. H. Penney, F.R.G.S., (of the 
Universities Mission) ; and Mr. Charles 
H. Allen, F.R.G.S., Secretary - to 
the Anti-Slavery Society. These 
gentlemen attended as a deputation 
in order to more fully make known 
in the neighbourhood of Bristol the 
details of the Society's labours and 
their present aims. 

Many ladies and gentlemen, resident 
in the neighbourhood, including the 
Rev. Talbot Greaves, Rector of Clifton, 
and many other clergymen were 
present at the different meetings. 

In those held at Stoke Bishop, by 
kind permission of Charles Thomas; 
Esq., (Pitch and Pay), and at Chillis- 
wood, Tyndall's Park, the residence of 
William Sturge, Esq., reporters were 
present and the proceedings were fully 
reported in the local press. Mr. Her- 
bert Thomas, who presided over the 
meeting at Stoke Bishop said, that :— 


The object of the meeting was one in 
which they must all be interested — the 
effort to put down Slavery and helping all 
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conceive of. He referred to the great struggle | 
made by the English nation fifty or sixty years 
ago, when the people willingly made large 
sacrifices for this object—sacrifices of money 


and personal sacrifices in other ways by which | he and his friends had been pitchforked into 


they could bring influence so to bear upon | 
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to live for the highest interests they could 


| 
| 


Slave-owners as to make it unprofitable for | 


them to carry on the system. He especially | 


instanced the earnestness with which these 
efforts were made in the large towns of England 
in order to second the Anti-Slavery movemert 
in America, They could never tell how far 
their help might not be successful in this 
respect ; and this remark led him to speak of 
the energy with which men like those then 
about to address them had devoted-themselves 
to the cause; the abiding faith they had in 
their ultimate success when they were specially 
directing their efforts on behalf of the Slaves in 
America; and the realisation of their hopes 
resulting from the civil war between the North 
and the Southern States, With regard to the 
‘ immediate object before them, he reminded his 
hearers that England had recently acquired a 
special power in Egypt, which unfortunately 
was one of those countries where slavery was 
recognised and practised to a considerable 
extent ; and doubtless the speakers that after- 
noon would tell them of the sufferings endured 
by those who were brought from Central Africa 
into Egypt. After some remarks on the various 
ways in which even those who stayed at home 
could help the movement, he called on 


The Rev, HoRACE WALLER, who said the 
question of Slavery was one upon which all in 
this country had made up their minds long ago 
—and so doubtless had their fathers before 
them—till it had become an instinct amongst 
them to hate Slavery in all its features—an 
instinct which had in a sense been abused 
owing to their being too content with the 
measure of success which had hitherto been 
achieved. They had been of late years, he 
was afraid, too much inclined to “rest on their 
oars” and to consider the work un fait accompli. 
He was afraid that Slavery was in the hands 
of the arch enemy of mankind, too fitting a 
card to play off against humanity at all times 
to be easily given up. At present over the 


great part of the east side of Africa there was | 
' members of Parliament were at once communi- 


an oozing out and continued flow of the very 


life-blood of the people ; and in the interior of | 


Africa travellers found a horrible and chronic 


state of disease in society—a state of civil war,, 





| key of a great continent. 





73 
raids, and brutal oppressions—and, worse than 
all, a system of trade carried on by Arabs, 
Portuguese, or French people which was simply 
the wire-pulling for all those miseries in the 
interior of that continent. Mentioning that 


the very heart of the Slave-hunting preserves 
of Central Africa, he said he could momentarily 
perhaps excite their feelings and sympathies 
by a description of the intense sufferings he 
had witnessed, but he preferred dealing more 
particularly with the ramifications of their 
society’s work, and its claims upon all of them. 
He maintained that when the society was hard 
pressed for funds it was right that a city like 
Bristol], which owed so much to commerce, 
should lend its assistance. He would remind 
them that the object of the society was not to 
buy powder or guns to fight the slave dealers 
—they found plenty to do in another direction, 
It seemed to be everybody’s business to hate 
the slave traffic, but there it ended. It was 
necessary, however, that every statesman and 
member of the Houses of Parliament should 
be well acquainted with the amount of Slavery 
going on—indeed they ought to be able to put 
their fingers upon facts and figures which 
would enable them to stand up and make 
known the claims of the society (hear, hear), 
He might mention that only a fortnight ago 
they heard that in all probability the English 
and the Portuguese Governments were going 
to arrange a treaty by which a bar was to be 
put across the mouth of the Congo, one of the 
three great inlets to Africa, and the key was to 
be handed over to the Portuguese Government: 
Now, that had been a question before the 
English nation a great many times in the last 
fifty years ; and he believed, that at the present 
moment there existed “sailing orders” to 
captains of men-of-war upon that coast that if 
the Portuguese ever entered that river to 
assume rights of sovereignty they were to 
follow them into the river, and, if need be, 
oppose by force anything of the kind, so im- 


‘portant had Great Britain always seen it to be 


that the Portuguese—an effete nation compared 
with what it used to be—should not have the 
Asking how was 
this to be counteracted, he said here came in 
the natural operation of their Society. Various 


cated with—more particularly those whose 
family traditions would cause them to be up 
in arms at everything that smacked of a retro- 


74 
grade action in Central Africa; and already 
there had been lodged a very strong protest 
on the part of the English nation against any- 
thing of the kind taking place. He had no 
hesitation in saying that it had fallen as a duty 
to the lot of the Anti-Slavery Society to 
organise that protest, and to lay its hand 
exactly upon the right strings to call forth the 
voice of the country through its missionary 
societies and its people—to do all they could 
to put a stop to the decision of the Government 
as to this treaty (hear, hear). If sucha decision 
had been come to, he hoped they would have 
to tear up this wretched document, and that 
the Government would have nothing more to 
do with it. In some remarks in justification of 
this wish, he mentioned that when he was in 
Central Africa, where his path was that trodden 
by Livingstone, whom he eventually joined 
after spending a great deal of time there, he 
had the fullest opportunities of seeing what 
the Portuguese could do in Central Africas 
He had seen canoe loads of slaves carried, 
and also slaves shipped in thousands by slave- 
traders, and the cruelties the poor creatures 
were subjected to were very great. There 
was in existence at that time what was 
called the free engagé system, and French ships 
took away cargoes of natives brought from Cen- 
tral Africa ostensibly to work as free labourers 
in Réunion and other islands. All he could 
say of this system was that it would not require 
much to convince them that it had all the 
abominations of the Slave-trade, and while it 
smeared it over with a coat of paint it was 
blacker than ever beneath. He described vast 
tracts of land that had been depopulated by 
that system, and places which were flourishing 
villages were in two or three years left desolate. 
Only three or four months ago they found out 
that the Portuguese and the French had signed 
a new treaty, by which, from the port of Ibo, 
which was opposite Madagascar, they were to 
begin just the same thing. They knew the 
French were anxious to take a part of Mada- 
gascar—were laying their plans to work their 
sugar plantations and factories there, and it was 
feared that they would have this slave-labour 
thus used again. The Anti-Slavery Society 
did all they could to protest against this, and 
brought it before the House of Commons, and 
they were now glad to learn that owing to 
the pressure now put upon members the affair 
was being considered both by the French and 
Portuguese ; but he regretted that the treaty 
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was still in existence, and the other day a vessel 
called at Ibo to try to take away slaves, but the 
natives themselves rose up against the captain 
of the ship and the Portuguese; there was a 
hard fight, and the vessel had eventually to go 
away without a single slave on board. He 
hoped the Portuguese would always be 
thwarted in their vile attempts to undermine 
us, politically or otherwise, as they had done. 
It required a Society like theirs to keep abreast 
of all these attempts, and if they had not a 
Society who made it its business to constantly 
look into these matters, they would have 
travellers coming home and telling them that 
the Slave-trade was worse than ever. At the 
present moment there was laid on this society a 
heavy responsibility, which caused them to make 
a strong appeal to their friends. They had in- 
dications of the French having for the moment 
“lost their heads” on the subject of colonising, 
but they really had no instinct for colonisation, 
and never had; and he did not believe that in 
the present state of Malagasy society the 
French would make a flourishing colony there. 
He appealed to them as a thankful and free 
people to feel for those still in the bonds of 
Slavery. 

The Rev. C, T. Witson described his 
experiences as a missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society for some years in the 
neighbourhood of the Uganda country, Central 
Africa, and in almost the extreme limit of the 
hunting ground of the Slave-traders who sup- 
plied the east coast trade. This, he was sorry 
to say, was still in full vigour, although this 
country kept a fleet of gunboats on the east 
coast in the effort to suppress it. Hitherto 
however, comparatively little had been done 
for various ireasons, The line of coast was of 
great length, and a large part of it was imper- 
fectly surveyed, and owing to the number of 
far-reaching coral reefs it was extremely dan- 
gerous ; and according to the present state of 
the law Slave dhows could only be followed on 
the high seas. Ifa Slaver chased by our men 
of war could get ashore and land her Slaves, 
she might do so under the guns and under the 
eyes of the officers of the gunboat, and they 
dare not lay a finger upon the men of the 
dhow, One hindrance to the usefulness of 
these gunboats was the dependence to a great 
extent of their officers on interpreters, These 


interpreters were often great scoundrels, and 
gave misleading information in many instances 
so that Slave dhows ‘might escape, The Arab 
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traders would only take two things in exchange 
for the articles of European manufacture they 
supplied the natives—Slaves and ivory—and 
as the ivory supply was dying out, there was a 
tendency to increase the traffic in human 
beings. The Slave-trade had a most demoral- 
ising influence on the “condition of women; 
more was thought of killing a bullock than 
killing a woman. A woman was priced at five 
needles or a small box of percussion caps, and, 
as the first thing a man did when he could 
scrape together a small sum was to buy a wife, 
the names bachelor and pauper were the same. 
But that? day he wished to address himself 
more particularly tothe Egyptian Slave-trade, 
They had a special interest in putting down 
that trade, and ,God had! given them great 
influence in the country in question at the 
present time, He “admittedjthat it was a 
formidable question to grapple with, but 
something must be done, and strenuous efforts 
would have to be made in the way of suppress- 
ing the Slave-trade in Egypt. The evil was 
greater than many thought. He had passed 
through village after village which a few years 
before were flourishing communities, but where 
there was nothing remaining but fruit trees 
planted by the former inhabitants, and now 
half choked by the jungle, to show the earlier 
condition of things, For every Slave that 
reached their destination, ten lost their lives 
in the journey ; he should say this was rather 
below the mark than above it, He had fol- 
lowed in the track of Slave caravans, and could 
find the way for days simply from the human 
skeletons, The Slave-dealers killed Slaves 
who became too weak to follow the caravan 


rather than they should have a chance of fall- | 


ing into the hands of other dealers. He felt 
that the most feasible way of putting an end 
to this trade was the giving to Slaves civil 
rights with their masters (hear, hear), so that 
the former could summon their employers for 
assaults and such like offences. The Slave 
should be treated as a free man; and if this 
were done, in a short time Slavery in Africa 
would die out as it had in India. A vast 
amount of Slavery went on in Upper Egypt 
to-day, and since Colonel Gordon’s removal— 
that officer did much to put Slavery down in 
the country—the Slave-trade had increased 
Some feared that bringing’ pressure to bear on 
the Government with a view of checking this 
Egyptian Slavery meant the going to war with 
the Arabs, He thought he knew a little of 
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the mind of the present Cabinet on the ques- 
tion, and he did not think there was any fear 
of going to war with the Arabs. The Govern. 
ment’s attention had been seriously called to 
the matter, and they might hope to see some 
stringent regulations made before long. The 
great hope of putting an end to this Slave- 
trade was by putting an end to the demand in 
Egypt. As soon as that was done there would 
soon be a cessation of the supply. This 
might, perhaps, be effected by giving the 
Slaves the same civil rights as their masters ; 
the law should not recognise’slaves in any way 
as Slaves. If this were done in a short time 
Slavery would die out, Great Britain would 
be neglecting a duty God had laid upon her 
if she neglected this duty with regard to 
Egypt, and as philanthropists it was their 
duty to make their voices heard, and support 
that society, whose object it was to direct 


public opinion to the putting down of Slavery. 





Mr. JOSEPH STORRS FRY at the last meete 
ing presided, and, in his opening remarks 
spoke of the noble names that had been asso- 
ciated with the Anti-Slavery movement. It 
had been a blessing to many to be engaged in 

is work, and it had brought ‘them forth in a 
way in which they would not otherwise, per- 
haps have been brought forth. Although as 
a nation they might be happily free from the 
sin of implication in Slavery, still there was so 
much of this evil in lands with which they 
were connected, that they must not rest from 
their efforts, Their recent connection with 
Egypt brought under their particular attention 
African Slavery, and this matter became, there- 
fore, specially impressed on them, The rami- 
fication of English influence, English trade, 
and English philanthropy extended to almost 
every part of the world. They could not re- 
lease themselves from the responsibility which 
rested upon them in this matter. 

Mr. WALTER HUTLEY gave an interesting 
account of his experiences in the neighbour- 
hood of Tanganyika, Unyanyembe, and Ujiji. 
The atrocities practised on Slaves were most 
dreadful, and the Arab trader, though a perfect 
gentleman to deal with, was the most polished 
and hypocritical villain that could be found. 
The introduction of commercial business into 
Africa would do much to check and stop the 
Slave-trade, and the society which he com- 
mended to their support tried to help this for- 
ward as well as in other ways to remedy the 
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evil which was so shocking in its aspects. 
Some time ago the Sultan of Zanzibar in a 
treaty agreed to put a stop to Slavery in his 
dominions, and a squadron of English gunboats 
were stationed at the coast to catch vessels 
engaged in the Slave-trade seen on the high 
seas ; Slaves on the land could not be touched. 
The Slave-trade was still very large; over 
10,000 Slaves were exported annually across 
Lake Tanganyika. This was only in one 
direction, for it was estimated that from 40,000 
to $0,000 were exported towards the Persian 
Gulf. Let them remember that for every Slave 
that arrived at his destination ten were killed, 
and that not only were thecruelties of collecting 
the Slaves very great, but when once collected 
into a Slave caravan they were left, in a great 
measure, without food, and had to forage for 
themselves as best they could. Many perished 
miserably from starvation, and others in trying 
to feed themselves by robbery were killed or in- 


jured by those whose property they were found — 


taking, Slaves were flogged nearly to death and 
were then chained up for months, and with 
what result ? They were utterly crushed, they 
seemed no longer men, but were mere animals, 
and went here and there at the bidding of their 
masters, Many were chained up for months, 
as one would chain up a dog that he might 
become used to the place. He had seen a man, 
after being flogged mercilessly, fastened up to 
a heavy log by a spiked iron, twisted while 
red hot round his wrist, till the only means of 
saving his life was by amputating his hand. 
The man was then ‘allowed to liye for some 
time, and afterwards shot in the woods, The 
instances of brutality were so numerous that 
the difficulty was for him to decide which to 
mention tothem. The speaker then mentioned 
several other instances of almost indescribable 
barbarity. Good might be done by bringing 
pressure to bear.on the Sultan, and it was of 
the utmost importance that such societies as 
the one in connection with which they were 
met should be well supported, 


The Rev, W. H. PENNEY, secretary of the 
Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, said 
the cruelty to Slaves was not confined to Cen- 
tral Africa, of which Mr. Hutley more parti- 
cularly spoke, but was seen even at Zanzibar 
itself. Only recently a woman"was punished 
by having the backs of her hands scarified and 
boiling oil poured into the wounds, and that 
within reach of the Sultan’s Palace. The 
present moment was.one of immense import- 
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ance in the matter calling them together, and 
he asked their earnest support to the Anti- 
Slavery Society, especially at this time, when 
its activity and hands were being strengthened, 
so that results might be brought about which 
they might never again have such an oppor- 
tunity of accomplishing. What they had to 
do was to meet the argument of the traveller, 
who seeing only the surface in Egypt, often 
came home and reported that Slavery was, after 
all, a very mild institution. They must not 
let travelling’ men of the world “say their 
say”? without quoting what Mr. Hutley had 
told them. He would remind them that the 
English cruisers did not capture five out of 
every hundred slaves that were shipped, and the 
latest record that came to hand from Zanzibar 
showed that since September last, 400 Slaves 
had been captured, and that showed that an 
enormous number of Slavers must have suc- 
ceeded in eluding the vigilance of the cruisers 
It was calculated that 10,000 Slaves were 
annually landed on the island of Pemba, near 
Zanzibar. These poor creatures were employed 
in the cultivation of cloves, the greater part of 
which used in commerce came from that small 
island. This was a fact which he believed was 
not generally known. The French, he added, 
were ready to take every advantage they could 
on the East Coast of Africa. Just now they 
were so very jealous of English influence that 
they allowed their flag to be flown on doubtful 
ships. They knew, too, that the French flag 
was covering the Slave-trade, and it was a fact 
that that flag was, through want of care on the 
part of the French Government and. through 
jealousy of English predominance, cloaking 
the Slave-trade on the East Coast. They 
would then see the importance of supporting 
the Anti-Slavery Society, in preserving their 
influence and position on that coast, The 
French and Portuguese were dealing in the 
Slave-trade under the name of the first- 
mentioned, and France was simply covering 
cruelty by the cloak of officialism. Another 
question which demanded their attention was 
that of the River Congo. Ifthe mouth of that 
river were handed over to the Portuguese as 
proposed, not only would the whole of the 
entrance to that country be placed in the 
keeping of a Power known to be corrupt and 
befouled with Slave-trade, but it would check 
all that the King of the Belgians was doing 
on the river. That monarch had spent 


£200,000 in philanthropy—in putting, for 
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instance, stations along the’ river, each being 
supplied with two men and a doctor There 
were numerous influences at work in the 
Congo question, and the Anti-Slavery Society 
was careful—to the right persons and at the 
proper time—to make the facts known. He 
appealed to this country not to give its support 
to Portugal, for the influence of that nation 
was used on the side of Slavery. Concluding, 
Mr. Penney said it was a notorious fact that 
Bristol was longer stained with the profits of 
the Slave-trade than any other city in the 
country, and he would earnestly ask them, 
not only to be generous towards the society, 
but also just. (Applause), 


Mr. CHARLES H, ALLEN (Secretary of the 
Anti-Slavery Society) said that the object 
which the society aimed at was to make the 
status of Slavery itself illegal, This had been 
alluded to by Mr. Wilson at one of the former 
meetings, and it could not be too strongly im- 
pressed upon the British people that the only 
effectual way of stopping the Slave-trade with 
its indescribable horrors and foul abominations 
was to do away with the institution of Slavery, 
One other question was at this moment 
specially engaging the attention of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, and that was the reported 
cession to Portugal of the mouth and a large 
portion of the River Congo with its adjoining 
territories as far as Lake Tanganyika, If this 
cession were carried out, it would virtually be 
handing over to Portugal something like half 
of the African Continent, and those who knew 
anything of the conduct of that power with 
regard to the native races in jher territories on 
the Mozambique coast, must feel perfectly 
certain that the Slave-trade would speedily 
increase throughout the whole of Central 
Africa. This latter was also a pressing question 
from a trading point of view ; already the Man- 
chester and London Chambers of Commerce 
had taken it up, and the best thing the Bristol 
Chamber could do would be also to consider 
the matter, and not allow such a surrender of 
rights as was proposed to be made to Portugal. 


THE CHAIRMAN then announced that he 
had pleasure in stating that a Bristol Auxiliary 
Committee would be formed to assist the work 
of the London Anti-Slavery Society and to 
collect contributions. The following names 
were proposed, with power to add to their num- 
ber :+Messrs. F. V. Jacques, S. Tanner, S. 
Capper, R. A. Charlton, Alfred Shipley, Theo- 
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dore Compton (Winscombe), Mrs..Wm. Sturge 
and Mrs. Skerritt. 

Mr. ALLEN on behalf of the society returned 
thanks to those gentlemen who had so kindly 
taken part in the proceedings, and to the hos- 
pitable hosts who had thrown open their rooms 
for the use of the Society. 





HERR GOTTFRIED ROTH. 


WE regret tojsee that this intrepid 
young Swiss abolitionist is reported to 
have fallen into the hands of the 
Mahdi.. We sincerely trust he will not 
come to any harm, although the ac- 
count infers that he may have refused 
to become an apostate even to save his 
life. We shall anxiously await further 
intelligence of this devoted friend of 
the slave. It will be remembered that 
in May, 1880, Mr. Roth was the means 
of making known to the authorities 
the surreptitious arrival of a large band 
of slaves at Assiout and that he thus 
caused the capture of a number of the 


slavehunters. 

The latest information to hand from the mis- 
sions of the Roman Catholic Church in Kordo- 
fan are not of a reassuring nature as regards the 
fate of the missionaries in that province. A 
branch of the mission was established at a place 
named Delen in the Nooba mountains towards 
the south of the capital of Kordofan, El-Obeid, 
On hearing of the approach of the Mahdi, the 
missionaries and nuns of the station fled in the 
hopes of reaching El-Obeid, but fell into the 
hands of the insurgents and were, according to 
the latest news, detained in captivity by the 
Mahdi. Mr. Gottfried Roth, the Slave-trade 
inspector established at Chekka, an advanced 
post situated in the south-west towards the 
Bagarras highlands, and Mr. Roversi, another 
inspector, have both been taken prisoners, the 
latter embracing Islamism in order to save his 
life. 

After order and security have been re-estab, 
lished, the Roman Catholic Mission. intends 
again concentrating its efforts in the districts 
inhabited by the Noobas, who, although heathen 
negroes, are endowed with intellectual powers 
of a superior order.—gyptian Gazette, 


| January 31, 
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SLAVERY IN MADAGASCAR. 


Tue Rev. J. Peill lately arrived from 
Madagascar, in a paper read by him 
last month before the Society of Arts, 
thus treats of the slave question in 
that island, We venture to think that 
the history of this matter will be 
found highly important at the present 
juncture :— 

“ There are some questions of a more general 
character affecting the social condition of the 
Malagasy, which, in a paper like this, it is im- 
possible for me to ignore, It has been stated 
in an earlier part of this paper that slavery 
still exists among the Malagasy. The slave 
population forms the third of the great classes 
into which the people are divided, While, in 
its essential character, slavery is the same 
wherever it exists, yet in Madagascar its evils 


are considerably modified by the absence of — 


colour prejudice, The slaves and their masters 
are of the same colour and of the same race. 
The system, as it exists among the Malagasy. 
is of a patriarchal character, the slaves being 
inferior members of their master’s family. 
Until the year 1877 Madagascar was one of the 
principal marts of the East African slave 
trade. Great numbers of Africans, kidnapped 
by the Arabs, were shipped to the Madagascar 
ports, where they were readily and profitably 
disposed of, In the Anglo-Malagasy Treaty 
of 1865, a clause against this foreign slave 
trade was inserted, and efforts were made by 
the Government to carry it out ; but in many 
parts of the island they were unable to do this, 
and there can be little doubt that some of their 
own officials were implicated in this illicit 
traffic, Anyhow, it is quite certain that great 
numbers of African slaves were imported into 
Madagascar, in spite of the treaty, and of al} 
the effects of our men-of-war to prevent it. In 
October, 1874, the Queen issued a proclamation 
setting free all African slaves imported since 
the treaty of 1865. And when this failed of 
the desired effect, on the 20th June, 1877, she 
issued a further proclamation, setting free ali 
African slaves in the island. This latter pro- 
clamation was printed and scattered broad- 
cast over the land, The effect was what might 
have been expected ; from that time, foreign 
slavery was finally put a stop to in all parts of 
the island to which the authority of the Queen 
extended, Were her authority more firmly 
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established throughout the island, there is no 
doubt that the iniquitous traffic would be 
utterly abolished in all parts of Madagascar. 
Domestic slavery still exists, and probably 
will yet survive for some time. Slaves are, on 
the whole, treated kindly, but the evils inherent 
in the system remain. Most Malagasy slaves 
are descendants of captives taken by the 
Hovas in the many wars waged ky them in 
former years against other tribes, These wars 
were most mercilessly cruel ; the men defeated 
in battle, if unable to escape, were massacred, 
while the women and children were carried off 
to Imerina, where they were sold as slaves, 
The descendants of these captives, with those 
of Hova formerly reduced to slavery on account 
of debt or criminal offences, form the slave 
population of Imerina. They are divided into 
various classes, which, as a rule, do not inter- 
marry. The slaves of chiefs hold a superior 
position to those of commoners. Thedescendants 
of Hova, who are now slaves, keep themselves 
distinct from the other classes, whom they 
regard as their inferiors. In the country, slaves 
possess their own rice grounds, which they 
cultivate for their own and their family’s 
benefit. In Antananarivo this is not so much 
the case, rice-ground being more expensive, 
and there being many other ways of making 
money. Slaves enjoy considerable freedom of 
action; while theoretically without rights, 
practically they enjoy a good many. As there 
are no made roads and no wheeled vehicles in 
Madagascar, travellers are carried in palanquins, 
and baggage is conveyed by men, Slaves are 
permitted by their masters to hire themselves 
out as servants and labourers, to carry baggage 
and messages to and from the coast; to go on 
long journeys with travellers ; in fact, to do 
anything for which they can obtain wages, 
Sometimes the master receives a portion of the 
wages thus earned by his slaves ; sometimes he 
receives nothing at all, but in that case the 
slave has frequently to hire someone else to 
take his place and fulfil his share of personal 
service when required ; sometimes the master 
is hard and grasping, and demands all ; let us 
hope he seldom gets it, “which I believe is the 
case, Some of the slaves show considerable 


spirit in dealing with their masters, and when 
they are unjustly treated, either induce some 

one else to buy them, or flee to a distant part 
of the country out of their reach. Slaves are 
not unfrequently slaveholders themselves, 


But while on the whole the system is of 4 
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mild character, as compared with the slavery | 


so recently abolished in the Southern States 
of America, yet cases of cruel oppression are 
not uncommon. The slaves are at the mercy 
of their masters, they have no recognised 
rights: it is inevitable, therefore, that fre- 
quently they should be cruelly wronged. The 
whole system is utterly repugnant to Christian 
ideas of what is right between man and man, 
while, of course, the existence of a large slave 
population inevitably tends to degrade labour, 


and to encourage laziness, 
“The better spirits among the Malagasy are 


. beginning to realise that the system is iniqui- 
tous, and is inconsistent with their Christian 
professions, Not long before I left the island 
one of the most enlightened of the Malagasy, 
himself a slaveholder, and a Christian pastor, 
said: “Slavery is the one thing still remain- 
ing which hinders us Malagasy from being a 
really Christian people. Our consciences will 
never be able to rest any more on this ques- 
tion.” So keenly sensitive on this subject, 
indeed, is the public conscience becoming, 
that in Antananarivo it is unwise to make 
public reference to it. A few of the better 
Malagasy not only see the unchristian character 
of the institution, but deplore the evils atten- 
dant thereon, 

“Some steps have recently been taken with a 
view to modifying the evils of the system. In 
the new code of laws, already mentioned, 
promulgated on March 29th, 1881, it was en- 
acted that, slaves from Imerina may no longer 
be carried off and sold away on the coast far 
from their friends ; and also that slaves may 
not be traded in as merchandise, If a man 
wants a slave to keep for his own use, he may 
buy, and the former master may sell, but the 
transaction must be between the two persons 
themselves, not through slave-dealers, and 
must be duly registered in the books of the 
kingdom, otherwise it is not a legal purchase. 
One of these new laws declares it to be a 
crime of the gravest character to export slaves 
from Madagascar, or to import foreign slaves ; 
the penalty attached to this is chains for life, 
and the confiscation of all the property of the 
offender. Some years ago it was declared 
illegal for a young slave child to be sold away 
from its mother,” 





We have seen a recent letter from 
another Missionary now resident in 
Madagascar which fully confirms these 
latter statements, 
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DO BRITISH MISSIONARIES 
ENCOURAGE SLAVERY IN 
MADAGASCAR? 


In our last number we published an 
article on this subject, together with a 
letter from Mr. R. N. Cust,addressed to 
the Record, on which the article itself 
was founded. In making the enquiry as 
above, we were careful not to mention 
the name of any particular society, 
though it could be no secret that 
Mr. Cust’s letter and our remarks 
were based upon the statements pub- 
lished by the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, in their journal, 
the Mission Field, December, “1878, 
as quoted in our December Reporter, 
page 303. 

We extremely regret that some of 
the comments we made upon the 
system exposed by Mr. Cust have 
caused annuyance to the Editor of 
the Friend, and have been thought 
by him to be in some measure in- 
tended to apply to the Friends’ 
Foreign Misston in Madagascar, In 
the last number of his monthly 
journal, the Editor publishes a reply 
to our article under the heading, 
“Is the payment of slaves for service 
voluntarily rendered, an encourage- 
ment to slavery ?” 

We reprint his article in full, and 
shall make very few comments upon 
the arguments he so fully discusses, 
for we are well aware that missionaries 
in Madagascar have to meet, as best 
they may, difficulties which we at 
home can but poorly appreciate. 
Our readers must judge for them- 
selves. We feel bound, however, to 
state, once for all, that the Friends’ 
Mission was not in our mind when 
we reviewed Mr. Cust’s able exposi- 
tion of the conduct of another mission 


society, as to which he has a motion 
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‘in committee étill pending. We 
know nothing, personally, of the 
manner in which the Friends carry 
out the difficult duties of their Mada- 
gascar mission, but we do know that 
Mr. Sewell (the respected Editor of 
the Friend), when in Madagascar, 
had the conrage to openly attack the 
wretched system of slavery in that 
island in a manner that proved him 
to be not only full of righteous in- 
dignation, but also entirely regard- 
less of the personal danger to which 
his unexampled boldness exposed 
him. ‘We know also that ever since 
the days when Clarkson and Wilber- 
force arose to stir up the hearts of 
Englishmen against the iniquities and 
- horrors of slavery, noble-hearted 
members of the Society of Friends 
have ever been found ready to stand 
in the forefront of the Abolition 
army. We have, therefore, always 
_given the Friends in Madagascar all 
credit for carrying on the work of 
their mission—so far as it is possible 
—in accordance’ with those anti- 
slavery principles which their fathers 
ever held dear, nor do we believe 
there is any danger of their counten- 
ancing the conduct condemned by 
Mr. Cust in his motion before the 
‘standing committee of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. As to 
the arguments employed by the 
Editor of the “ Friend” in respect to 
voluntary labour from slaves for hire, 
we think that it is impossible to dis- 
cuss that question until we know 
whether there is or is not a possibility 
of procuring free labour. We regret 
to notice the concluding sentence, ‘‘ Js 
their slavery worse than our system of 
_war?” as this we consider is no 


argument, and might be employed 
equally well to justify any. evil,. if it 
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were less than a greater one, however 
dissimilar. ; 

Whatever view may te taken of 
this question of slave-labour, there is 
no doubt about the fact that since the 
missionaries commenced their arduous 
labours in Madagascar, a marked 
difference has been observable in the 
feeling of the people towards the 
hateful system of Slavery. 

Wedo most fully believe that Slavery 
is doomed in that island, and that the 
continued presence of Englishmen, 
and their known dislike of the system, 
has done much to pave the way for 
a gradual emancipation. For that 
reason we view with jealousy the late 
threatened action of France, because, 
if carried out, it will lead to a dislike 
of all foreigners, and the island would 
then soon relapse into its former 
barbarism. 


IS THE PAYMENT OF SLAVES FOR 
SERVICE VOLUNTARILY REN- 
DERED AN ENCOURAGEMENT 
TO SLAVERY? 

(From Zhe Friend, March, 1883.) 


“Do British Missionaries encourage Slavery 
in Madagascar?” is a question asked in the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter for last month, to which 
an answer is given, very emphatically, imply- 
ing that they do. So strongly, indeed, is this 
implied that a gentleman who called our 
attention to the article, expressed his belief 
that, if the facts were true, and widely 
known, very few would any longer subscribe 
to the missions there, This is a very serious 
charge, and one which the missionaries will 
deeply feel; they have all along deplored 
the slavery with which they continually come 
in contact, and have endeavoured as far as they 
could, and with no small success, to undermine 
and uproot it ; and it is rather hard that they 
should be thus misunderstood, 

It would take too much time and space to 
allude to all the misconceptions and fallacious 
reasonings in which, with the best of intentions 
on the part of the writer, this article abounds ; 
but we cannot pass it by altogether unnoticed, 
as its effects may be very serious. The charge 
is—that as the missionaries employ as house 
servants, carriers, &c., those me are slaves, 
they are employers of slave-labour, and “ pretty 
well on a par with” slaveholders. It is also 
stated “that missionary work is done under 
the black flag of involuntary and forced 
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labour,” a fact “little known in England.” 
This latter charge we at once indignantly re- 
pudiate as absolutely false, nor can we under- 
stand—after all the pains that have been taken 
to _— the real state of things, how it could 


ever be put forth to the world in the pages of 
The Anti-Slavery Reporter. It will serve, 
however, as a definition of what slave labour 
is—" involuntary and forced labour,” and, with 
that definition, we positively assert that, 
though the missionaries in Madagascar do 
engage slaves as house servants, &c., they do 
not employ “slave labour.’ Every one they 
engage as a servant as freely undertakes the 
service, and is as properly paid for his work as 
the servants in England are. The missionary 
has no dealings whatever with the master, he 
would scorn in any way to acknowledge his 
right to the limbs and muscles of the slave. 
The man comes to him, and asks for a servant’s 
place, or to do his washing, or carry his 
palanquin, or take his case of goods to the 
coast, &c,, and the missionary agrees with him 
as to wages, just as he would in a similar 
case in England. He knows that he is dealing 
with a slave, because no one else would do the 
work he wants; and he knows also that most 
likely, but by no means always, some of the 
money he gives him will go into the master’s 
pocket ; but of this he enquires nothing. The 
man is glad to earn the money, and if, through 
negligence or any other cause, he loses his 
place, he is generally very sorry to leave. We 
ask—lIs it right, is it honourable, to stigmatise 
such service as “slave labour”? and to sa 
that employers of such labour are “ pretty wall 
on a par with slaveholders ” ? 

We have said that the missionaries have, 
with no small success, endeavoured to under- 
mine and uproot the present system of Slavery 
We do not by this mean that they have suc- 
ceeded in liberating many slaves, but that their 
teaching and influence has caused the slaves 
as a class (or as a “caste,” for that is very 
much their position), to be far better treated 
than they were. Marriage is respected, the 
slave-market is forbidden, slave-dealers cannot 
ply their trade as formerly ; but, more than all 
this, the invariable practice of the missionaries, 
to pay all whom they employ, has been grad- 
ually undermining the old system of forced 
labour. Only lately we received the following 
testimony from a missionary :—‘“It (Slavery) 
is being undermined in every direction, and 
again and again I have heard owners acknow- 
ledge that this kind of ‘property’ brings no 
profit.” It is but twenty years since the present 
staff of missionaries entered Madagascar. May 
“- not regard this as encouraging proress ? 

e cannot possibly notice half we object to 
in the article before us. The allusion to Bishop 
Steere’s mission, to Bishop Mackenzie’s em- 
ployment of “force majeure,” to the mission- 
aries in British India, to the contrast between 
Slavery as mentioned in the Old Testament 
and that now practiced in Madagascar, and to 
the English Consul at Tamatave, are all mis- 
leading and invite comment, but we pass them 
by. The idea suggested—that money should 
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be supplied to the slaves for their redemption, 
so that the missionaries might employ as ser- 
vants those not in Slavery—does, however, 
call for some remark. This has been done to 
a small extent, though in some cases—we will 
not say the most—it has proved a thorough 
failure. But even if this had not been the 
case, where is the money to come from? In 
an instance well known to us, after persevering 
efforts to reduce the price, the manumission 
of a husband, wife, and two children, cost £90! 
Then, again, what has been the consequence of 
the few cases of this kind that have occurred ? 
The price of slaves, when redemption has been 
the object of the purchase, has, we believe, 
been more than doubled, within a few years. 
Is it right to redeem a few, and thus add weight 
to the burdens of the many? Again, is there 
not in transactions such as these much more 
complicity both with Slavery and the Slave- 
trade than in the employment of slaves for 
servants? Is it not an acknowledgment that 
the slave-owner has a right to call the slave 
his property ? 

We have read with great interest a letter in 
the same Reporter from Chauncy Maples, of 
the Central Africa Universities’ Mission. In 
it, after emphatically denying what has been 
often lately urged, that the Slave-trade is 
sensibly diminishing in the interior of East 
Africa, he goes on to say:—“If then neither 
ships of war nor legitimate traffic will avail to 
stifle the Slave-trade or uproot it in East 
Africa, what will? I need hardly say that we 
missionaries form our own way of answering 
the question, while at the same time we take 
the deepest interest in all efforts for the same 
end by whatever agencies and methods the 
may be forwarded.” We heartily unite wit 
the views here expressed. ; 

Neither ships of war, nor traffic, nor legis- 
lative enactments, can uproot Slavery in 
Madagascar till a deeper sense of its incompa- 
tibility with Christianity, and its great im- 
policy so far as their material interests are 
concerned, shall permeate the people. And 
till the feeling against Slavery is stronger 
among them than it now is, the Queen and 
Prime Minister cannot be expected to move 
faster than they are now doing. Moreover, is 
their system of Slavery worse than our system 
of war? Do let us be patient and charitable 
one towards another in our efforts to battle 
with these gigantic evils. 


GENERAL GORDON. | 
Our corresponding member, Dr.Schweinfurth, 
forwards us the following from Khartoum, and 
states that it is confirmed by several of his 


correspondents wage Soe 

“ The Europeans at Khartoum appear to be anxious for 
the sp-asaulinent of His Excellency Gordon Pasha, as 
Governor-General ; they believe, rightly or wrongly, that 
he is the only man capable of crushing the rebellion. 
Our correspondent also says that a large number of the 
most influential natives hold the same opinion, and 
confirms the statement that Gordon Pasha was the most 
popular and beloved Governor-General that ever ruled 
the Soudan, and that a lively recollection of the wisdom 
and firmness which he displayed during his tenure of 
office is cherished by all classes of the population of 
Egypt's distant and troublesome dependency.” —Egyftian 
Gazette. 
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MADAGASCAR. 
WE regret to have to insert a second 
article on this subject, but after the 


‘preceding lines were in type we 


received from the Rev. James Sibree, 
of the London Missionary Society, 
a very long letter respecting the criti- 
cisms of missionaries in Madagascar 
contained in our last number. We 
regret that it is quite impossible to 
insert this letter, as it would fill ten 
or twelve pages of the ReporTER, and 
we have not the space at ourcommand. 

Mrs. A. P. Peill has also sent us a 
letter dealing with the same question, 
and as it is of a reasonable length 
we gladly insert it in full. 

We fear that our action in this 
matter has been greatly misunder- 
stood, as we have been told in very 
indignant terms that we have placed 
the missionaries and the slave-dealing 
Arabs in the same category. We 
certainly never intended to convey 
this idea, and, if we did so, we are 
truly sorry that any words of ours 
could bear this construction. 

We had, perhaps, better state 
frankly, once for all, what we consider 
to be the position from which the sub- 
ject of slave-labour should be viewed. 

As an Anti-Slavery body we cannot 
accept any excuse for Christians en- 
gaging slaves as servants, except the 
stern plea of necessity. We could 
quite understand the missionaries 
stating plainly, ‘ We are as averse as 
you can be to employ slave-labour in 
any form or manner, but we cannot 
help ourselves—there is no free labour 
to be had at any price in all Mada- 
gascar.” In such case we should 
sympathise with them in their diffi- 
culty, and do all we could to assist 
them out of their dilemma. But 
when Christian missionaries turn 
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round upon us and justify their action 
as one that is good for the slaves and 
sanctioned by Scripture, we cannot 
accept their excuse. Mr. Sibree says, 
“For my own part I would on the 
whole, perhaps, prefer to employ a 
slave, as every dollar he received is 
thus going to make one slave less by 
adding to the sum he can save to 
purchase his freedom.” 

Here, then, it is no longer a ques- 
tion of the impossibility of employing 
free labour. One missionary, at 
least, has the courage to confess that 
he prefers slave-labour. The end he 
proposes, viz., the freedom of the 
slave, is a good one; but we are bid 
not to do evil that good may come. 
Moreover, missionaries do not agree 
upon this point of the purchase of 
freedom. ‘ Every dollar” paid to a 
slave does ot go to buy his freedom. 
It is admitted that his master claims 
his share of all wages received by 
slaves. We know that legally he can 
seize it all. Again, Mr. Sewell told 
us (verbally) that it is very difficult 
for a slave in Madagascar to purchase 
his freedom—so difficult that when 
after a service of nine years Mr. 
Sewell, on leaving the island, very 
properly wished to free his faithful ser- 
vant, he was compelled to pay a sum 
of £60 to obtain the ransom of the 
man and his wife! The children had 
to be left in bondage, as the sum 
demanded was too high. This does 
not look as though the slave had 
been able to save much of his wages. 

Mrs. Peill, in the letter we publish, 
admits that there are some free ser- 
vants. She has had them—and if 
there are some, there may be more 
—at any rate enough for the com- 
paratively small body of white men 
who go to Madagascar. If these are 
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to be had, the missionaries should 
employ them, even if at some per- 
sonal inconvenience and at an increase 
of cost. The mere fact of their in- 
sisting upon seeking out free labour 
would cast a slur upon the status of 
Slavery which the Malagasy would 
not be slow to appreciate. 

In the matter of carriers from the 
coast to the interior, we are ready to 
concede for these journeys that slaves 
must now perforce be employed, inas- 
much as all the carriers are slaves. 
But this need not serve as an excuse 
for all household work being per- 
formed by slaves, even in preference 
to free labour. 

Into the question of the harmless 
and patriarchal nature of the domestic 
Slavery of Madagascar, which Mr. 
Sibree defends in his long and elabo- 
rate treatise, we are not able to enter. 
Our journal is an Anti-Slavery one, 
and we cannot find space for argu- 
ments in palliation of Slavery. The 
same arguments, drawn from the Le- 
Vitical law, might be equally employed 
in defence of polygamy, and we are 
not aware that any missionaries are 
prepared to defend that practice for 
themselves. Nor do we think that 
the opium question, or war, or other 
existing enormities can fairly be 
brought up on the ground that they 
are as bad as Slavery. We have 
called attention to the subject of 
slave-labour in Madagascar, and our 
duty in the matter is for the present 
discharged. The missionaries have 
not to answer to the Anti-Slavery 
Society for what they think it right to 
do in regard to this matter. The 
directors of their several societies are 
the persons to whom they must send 
in their explanations, and the general 
public of England will be their judges. 
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DO BRITISH MISSIONARIES EN- 
COURAGE SLAVERY IN MADA- 
GASCAR? 

(To ,THE EpItor oF Zhe Anti-Slavery 
Reporter.) 
S1R,—In your article, with the above heading, 
in the Anti-Slavery Reporter for February, as 
well as in a letter quoted from the Record, 
certain terms are used that are calculated en- 
tirely to mislead. You speak of missionary 
work being done “under the black flag of in- 
voluntary and forced labour.” If this means 
as would appear, that the missionaries employ 
involuntary and forced labour, it is a total mis- 
representation, as the missionaries do nothing 
of thekind. They employ any suitable persons 
who come and offer themselves voluntarily for 
employment, paying them whatever wages may 
be agreed on between the two parties, viz., the 
missionary hiring and the individual hired» 
without reference to any other person whatever. 
The individual thus hired is perfectly free to 
retain or terminate his engagement according 
to his own good pleasure, and enjoys greater 
liberty in this respect than do our English 
servants, as he is liable to no penalty if he 
chooses to leave without notice, nor can any be 
imposed for nad conduct or breach of contract. 

So far, then, from the missionaries employing 

“forced labour,” it cannot even be correctly 

described as “slave-labour,” since the labour 

is in all cases ENTIRELY VOLUNTARY, the con- 
tracts being made as above described, and the 
wages invariably paid to the labourer himself or 
his own appointed messenger. Slaves and 
non-slaves are often employed together as 
fellow-servants in a European family, receive 
the same wages, and are treated in all respects 
alike, ranking only according to their individual 
merits. During the six years of my residence 
in Madagascar, from 1873 to 1879, our house- 
hold was always thus constituted; it would, 
nevertheless, have been impossible to decide, 
without making special inquiry, whether any of 
the persons who worked for us were slaves ornot- 

In the writer's opinion, established by the above 

and other facts, the connection of the Mada- 

gascar missionaries with the maintenance of 

Slavery is not closer or more guilty than was 

that of the English who used cotton clothing 25 

years ago with the same evil in a far more exe- 

crable form. Our giving employment to these 
people is no more a sanctioning on our part of 
their servile condition, than is our reception of 
them as patients in our hospitals, or as pupils 
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in our schools. The slave-owner may, and 
often does, derive benefit (so to speak) from 
each or any of these transactions—he can make 
profit out of the restored health or educated 
faculties of his slave, quite as well as by seizing 
upon part of his earnings. Are we then to re- 
fuse medical aid and instruction to slaves when 
they apply for it, because they are slaves? 
Certainly not, nor yet employment. But, 
moreover, no opportunity is lost by the mission- 
aries of shewing their abhorrence of the slave 


system, and that abhorrence is well and 


widely known wherever missionaries are found 
in Madagascar. They make no distinction 
between bond and free, as such. Trusting you 
will accept this contribution to the question 
from one who has had to do with bothslaves and 
free Malagasy in the relations, amongst others, 
of pupil, patient, and servant, and has, in 
common with the other missionaries, a/ways 
treated both alike, 


I am, yours faithfully, 
A. P. PEILL. 





CINGALESE COOLIES IN 
QUEENSLAND. 


REFERRING to the correspondence on 
this subject published in our last 
number, we reprint the folllowing 
additional letters : 


TO THE EDITOR OF Zhe Jimes. 


Sir—Kindly grant me a small space to 
answer the letter of your correspondent, Joseph 
C. Benskin, in 7he Times of Feb. 14. I will 
condense as much as possible. 


It is proverbially hard to prove a negative. 
I have no means at hand to prove positively 
that no pressure is brought to bear on the 
islanders to induce them to go to Queensland. 
One thing I can prove, however—namely, that 
the most elaborate precautions have been taken 
by the various governments and legislatures of 
Queensland to prevent such an abuse of the 
laws regulating the importation of coloured 
labour, and if pressure is used it is not by the 
Government or its agents, or any one under its 
control; but speaking from experience and 
observation I am strongly of opinion that no 
such pressure is used. If yeur correspondent 
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can prove that it is, I will at once admit that, 
I am mistaken, but until he can prove it, his 
assertion must rank as “a bold statement’’ as 
much as mine. Of one thing I can assure him 
—namely, that I do not want to “ deceive the 
British public,” but am anxious that the facts 
of the case should be widely known. 


If your correspondent means to imply that 
the howlings he heard at Kangaroo Point were 
caused by ill-treatment of the islanders, I give 
it the most unqualified denial. The assertion 
must in that case be ranked with the “ whip” 
and “rumoured revolver’’ of the Bundzaderg 
Star. A slight knowledge of savages would 
have taught your correspondent that howlings 
are often used by them to express emotions 
other than disagreeable ones. 


I never before heard of white women accom™ 
panying the islanders back to their homes, and 
would be inclined to call upon your corres- 
pondent to prove it. Such a thing would not 
be tolerated for a moment. 


I purposely refrained in my former letter 
from expressing an opinion as to whether “the 
system prevailing is necessary for the sugar 
industry.” My only concern was to vindicate 
the colony I helped to found, and now have 
the honour to represent, from unfounded and 
odious charges brought against it, and having 
by your kind indulgence done so, I retire from 
the discussion, leaving the field open to those 
“friends of the blacks’’ who seem to think it 
part of their mission to interfere wherever they 
find a black man performing any labour outside 
his own country, thus preventing their profeges 
from earning by the labour of their hands a 
respectable living and what for them may be a 
competence, apparently quite unconscious that 
in pursuing this course they are (as regards 
Queensland) lending their influence to embitter 
still further a question that has already a suf- 
ficiently embittered political aspect. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
THOMAS ARCHER, 
Agent General for Queensland. 


Queensland Government Office, 1, West- 
minster Chambers, Victoria-street, London, 
S.W. 


Feb. Ic. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF Zhe Times. 

Sir—Will you kindly allow mea very few 
lines as a last rejoinder to Mr. Archer’s two 
letters on this subject? Since my last letter 
to you, I have received a second communication, 
from which I will only quote a few words. It 
appears to me to answer the question as to 
whether pressure is brought to bear upon the 
engagement of coolies or not. It may not be 
pressure, but it is certainly misrepresentation. 
Speaking of the coolies, my informant states:— 

“The morning after their arrival they all 
came into the town and complained loudly 
that they had been decoyed from Ceylon to 
Queensland on false representations, (The 
italics are not mine.) They had signed agree- 
ments to serve without knowing what they 
were signing and what labour was required of 
them. They are mostly mechanics and artisans 
in their own country, not field Jadousers, and 
thought, till too late, they would only be 
required to work at their trades and skilled 
occupations—not in the fields at all.” (These 
men were all committed to prison.) 

There would appear to be nothing improb- 
able in this, as in Ceylon, labour in the coffee 
plantations is entirely done by coolies from 
Southern India—not by Cingalese. 

My correspondent further states that these 
poor wretches had signed agreements to serve 
for the sum of £20 a-year for three years, out 
of which pittance they would have to keep 
themselves. From my own experience in 
Queensland, I feel certain that at the end of 
the three years they would be heavily in debt. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Secretary. 
Brit. and For. Anti-Slavery Society, Feb. 20. 
WANDERING ARABS. 

There is something pathetic as well as weird 
about these Arab figures—these Bedouins such 
as we have seen to day trudging along at the 
edge of the Canal. It is difficult to describe 
the feeling one has of them even after this 
short acquaintance. Resembling Longfellow’s 
“ Patriarch’s old and shabby,” they seem to my 
fancy disconsolate survivals of a bygone day, 
left in all reality high and dry upon the sands 
of time. In our day of civilised life, filled 
with innumerable goods and unacknowledged 
luxuries, these poor men trudge on as for 
indeterminate generations they have trudged, 
hardly treated by both nature and by man. 
Other nations flourish by the rivers of life— 
enjoy her fruits and reap her harvest ; these 
men pass their days on the deserts of existence 
with a barren earth and a blazing Heaven. 
z he Doctor's Fournal. R. Fortescue Fox, Suez 

anal, 
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THE FRENCH & THE LABOUR 
QUESTION IN EAST AFRICAN 
WATERS. 


THE Special Correspondent of the 
Standard, writing from Mauritius, 
under date 23rd Jannary, gives start- 
ling particulars not only as to the 
cool’es in Réunion, and the “En- 
gagés” system of African labour, but 
also as to our Colony in Mauritius. 
It will surprise many of our readers to 
see how very French the natives of 
the latterisland still remain in thought 
and feeling. Of the increase of the 
Slave-trade in East African waters 


there unfortunately exists no doubt. 
(ae Ses 


MAURITIUS, 

In addition to the elements for commercial 
rivalry between France and England which 
exist in East African waters, there are other 
and kindred subjects, which, under present cir- 
cumstances, are worthy of attention. Although 
the great Indian expedition which early in the 
present century expelled French garrisons from 
the Indian Ocean succeeded in establishing 
there the supremacy of the British flag, yet 
French influence and French sentiment have 
never ceased to exert their. sway over the 
French Creole populations of the different 
Islands. Thus, when a short time since the 
Commodore of the French Squadron on this 
station was asked why his vessels never visited 
Mauritius, he replied, that for political reasons, 
they did not wish to call forth the demonstra- 
tion which would await them from the inhabi- 
tants. The latter, however, have never manifested 
any very serious discontent with British rule. 
They are well alive to its advantages, as shown 
in the prosperous condition of Mauritius, and 
the far from prosperous condition of Réunion ; 
yet it is a peculiar fact that, while admitting 
the benefits which they have reaped under our 
flag, the Frenchmen of Mauritius do not even 
care to conceal their dislike of England, and 
especially of Englishmen, who are locally 
termed “ Brutes from Europe.” On the other 
hand, they are never tired of avowing their 
strong sentimental attachment to France. 
After seventy years of British rule, the French 
language still rules supreme in the island ; 
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the Creole still talks of France as “home,” and 
his ambition is to amass sufficient money to 
enable him to reside in Paris. The 366,000 
inhabitants of the Colony may be divided into 
three classes. Of Englishmen proper, there are 
probably not more than two or three hundred, 
chiefly traders. The French of pure descent, 
without any admixture of colour, are estimated 
at 3,000, and there are about 100,000 Creoles of 
every shade, from that of ebony, upwards, but 
all calling themselves French. Then come 
some 250,000 Indians, many born on the island, 
but for the greater part immigrants. The latter 
are all, of course, loyal subjects of the Empress, 
and as many of them are acquiring wealth and 
even land, they may be depended upon in time 
to more than make up for the French tenden- 
cies of the Creole population. A strange fact 
is that the latter include many individuals of 
English descent and English names, but, never- 
theless, all classing themselves as Frenchmen. 
The favour shown to the Indian element, and 
the numerous laws, regulations, and restrictions 
by which the coolie is protected, and the very 
fact that he is flourishing, have formed the sub- 
ject for much discontent and _ indignation 
amongst the Creoles. It is true that they can- 
not get on without the Indian, but then they 
want him as a servant and dependent, not as an 
equal, and perhaps in the future as a master 
On this account the approaching advent of Sir 
J. Pope Hennessy as Governor has produced 
almost consternation amongst the property- 
holding classes, who fear that he will adopt 
measures still further restricting the hold of 
employers over the labourers for whose immi- 
gration they have paid. 


REUNION. 


But it is in Réunion that the Indian question 
has become serious. There the coolie has 
helped to influence the Imperial policy of 
France. The numerous complaints of ill-treat- 
ment and breaches of the Convention under 
which the Réunion planter was permitted to 
obtain his labour in Hindostan, led, as is known, 
to the Indian Government stopping the immi- 
gration altogether. But there are still 46,000 
coolies on the island whose deplorable condition 
is not in the least degree affected by that much- 
needed measure. They are flogged, we are 
told, at the will of their masters. They may 
even be flogged to death, and there is no redress 
or punishment. They complain to the British 
Consul, who can do little to help them, tha 
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they are not paid regularly, and that when 
their term of service has expired they are de- 
tained for longer and indefinite periods on some 
excuse or other. Indeed, of these 46,000 men, 
women, and children—British subjects, but 
practically slaves—only some 800 annually get 
away from Réunion, and these chiefly are indi- 
viduals unfit for work. That they have but 
little chance of assistance or protection from 
their own Government is shown from the result 
of the correspondence between the Governments 
of France and England on the subject of the 
returning Réunion emigrants, detained some 
time since by the Civil Commissioners of the 
Seychelles. A ship carrying such, it will be 
recollected, put into Port Victoria in a sinking 
condition, when it was found that the coolie, 
on board had been subjected to all the horrors 
of the old middle passage. The French authori- 
ties justified themselves by denying that the 
Convention providing for a certain fixed space 
being allowed to each coolie while at sea, and 
for his proper and humane treatment, applied 
to returning emigrants. That is to say, after 
the coolie had served his term he might die of 
drown for all the Réunion authorities cared. 
And the British Government accepted the plea, 
and the whole affair has been hushed up. But 
of course the inhabitants of Réunion deny that 
it is on thé coolies’ behalf that immigration has 
been stopped. It is, they say, because perfide 
Alvion wishes to ruin the principal French 
Colony of the Indian Ocean; and hence the 
necessity of meeting her designs by action else- 
where. Already have arrangements been insti- 
tuted for the importation of labour from Mozam- 
bique: the negroes who formerly crossed that 
channel as slaves are now to be carried to 
Réunion as indentured “immigrants.” Already 
has the first consignment arrived at the French 
possession of Nosse Bé, on the Madagascar 
coast, and more are expected to follow. To 
this traffic French supremacy and French posts 
on the Sakalava coast of Madagascar will be of 
vital assistance, and, in the opinion of some 
influences, not alittle, present French diplomacy 
inthatregio. ®* ¢ * P ” a 








SLAVE-RAIDS. 


“For every slave that arrives at the Coast, 
ten are computed to be lost—by murder, star- 
vation, or overdriving.” This statement of 
Dr. Livingstone is confirmed by General 
Gordon, Felkin, Wilson, Waller, Hutley, and 
other travellers. 
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The Times of 17th February publishes 
the following review of Affairs in the 
Soudan, which, read in the light of 
subsequent telegrams announcing the 
fall of Obeid and other places in 
Kordofan, will be found to contain 
much interesting matter. The Munp1 
(as it appears this troublesome fanatic 
ought to be called) appears, by the 
latest accounts to be threatening Khar- 
toum itself ; thus verifying the 
predictions of Dr. Schweinfurth, 
printed in the Reporter for November 
last, and largely called in question at 
the time by a considerable portion of 
the London press. 


“The position of affairs in the Soudan is 
unquestionably critical, so far as the im- 
mediate future is concerned, and unless some 
vigorous step be taken by the force at 
Khartoum, and unless also it be attended with 
success, there is every reason to anticipate the 
indefinite prolongation of the struggle. The 
surrender of the garrison at Bara, a place 30 
miles north of Obeid, and on the road to 
Khartoum, adds to the reputation of the Muhdi, 
or so called “ False” Prophet, while it increases 
the difficulty of the small force holding Obeid, 
the capital of Kordofan, at the time of our latest 
intelligence. Colonel Stewart confirms the 
accuracy of these statements; but, as the 
events happened so long ago as the 5th of 
January, it is probable that the Muhdi has on 
the strength of that success made further 
progress in the interval, if he has not actually 
obtained possession of Obeid itself. 

‘ With the exception of this town, the Khedive 
has lost all control over Kordofan, although 
the armed river vessels on the White Nile can, 
of course, command, if required to do so, the 
the places or its banks, such as Abou Gurad, 
Caka, and Fashoda; while Darfur-is entirely 
in the hands of the rebels. The Muhdi has 
shown sound judgment in hitherto confining 
his operations to the country lying at a distance 
. from the Nile, and it can be easily understood 
how the reluctance of the Egyptian officers to 
engage an unknown and formidable antagonist 
would be increased at the thought of having to 
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march through a barren country in which 
supplies could not be obtained. Even the 
arrival of fresh troops and of a few English 
officers from Cairo would not have the effect 
of restoring the equality of the opposed forces, 
unless, of course, the Egyptian operations are 
to be restricted to the defence of Khartoum. 
Meanwhile, the situation has been further 
complicated by symptoms of an insurrectionary 
movement in Dongola, where the people have 
had quite as much misery to put up with as 
the other races of the Upper Nile. When 
General Gordon passed through their province 
they had not so much as seen a Governor fo, 
many years, and they were full of complaintsr 
‘They accompanied me on foot,’ he wrote, ‘and 
yelled their complaints all the way for two hours, 
throwing dust on their heads and taking off 
their clothes and waving them. . . . The 
whole way we go we are accompanied by 
people on the bank who cry out, ‘We are 
miserable.” As Dongola is 502 miles north 
of Khartoum, it is clear that communication 
with that important place will be rendered 
precarious should the middle reaches of the rive 
pass into the hands of an hostile force ; and as 
there is no reason for anticipating the much 
longer continuance of Abyssinian neutrality, it 
would be unsafe to count upon the assured 
security of the road to Massowah. It is clear 
that while Colonel Stewart will have little 
difficulty in maintaining his position at 
Khartoum so long as provisions and ammu- 
nition hold out, he has not the means to assume 
the offensive against the Muhdi. He may 
attempt the relief of the Obeid garrison, but 
he may hestitate even about that, when he 
considers that failure or partial success would 
entail increased peril at Khartoum, on the 
possession of which alone now depends 
Egyptian sovereignty on the Upper Nile. 
The hot season is rapidly advancing, when 
military operations, always arduous, will be 
attended with increased difficulty in a tropical 
region.” 











It should be clearly understood that the es- 
tablishment of the authority of the Muhdi in 
Upper Egypt would be followed by the revival 
of the Slave-trade, and by its attaining larger 
dimensions that ever before. Moreover, the 
authority of the Muhdi could hardly be pre- 
served save by constant activity and a policy 
of aggression, which would constitute a stand- 
ing danger to the tranquility of Lower Egypt. 
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THE SLAVE-TRADE IN EGYPT. 


Lorp Epmunp FitzMaurice, Under” 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
made the following judicious remarks 
in Parliament on the 1st March, in 
reply to Mr. Bourke, who asked a 
question relative to Lord Dufferin's 
Egyptian despatches. We rejoice to 
see that his Lordship holds the views 
we have always advocated regarding 
the important uses performed by the 
merchant steamers in Red Sea and 
East African ports. They do more 
to check the Slave-trade than armed 
cruisers, and cost infinitely less : 


‘His right hon. friend touched very briefly 
on the question of the Slave-trade, and on 
another question closely allied to it—that of 
the Soudan. He pointed out that the position 
of the Soudan had been always looked upon 
as a separate question from that of Egypt. It 
was a recent Egyptian acquisition, and stood 
in a totally different position from other 
Egyptian provinces; and he thought it only 
desirable now to put on record that the Eng- 
lish officers serving in the Soudan, some of 
whose names had appeared in the newspapers, 
were not serving the English Government, 
but were serving in the Khedive’s army, and 
were appointed by him, and there was no 
desire on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to widen the already extensive sphere of 
their intervention in Egypt. Her Majesty's 
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engaged in that trade were afraid of nothing 
so much as the arrival of a ship which might 
give information of their doings, and it was a 
fact that the arrival of a steamer had done 


much to stamp out the trade in a particular 
place.” 


In an exhaustive and valuable paper 
on Egypt, Present and to Come, read 
by Mr. R. W. Felkin, F.R.G.S., before 
the Society of Arts, on the evening of 
the 27th of February, the Slave-trade 
in Egypt is thus discussed :— 


“Before proceeding to consider what steps are 
best calculated to advance prosperity in Egypt, 
and to raise its people to a higher level, I 
wish to make one thing clear ; that the whole 
of this paper is based on my belief that 
England will not leave Egypt until such time 
as order, justice, and fair taxation in the 
country are established, and slavery abolished. 
It is my conviction that, with an enlightened 
Government and a small army, and even- 
handed justice, the people have characteristics 
which will raise them once again to prosperity 
and contentment. Useless, and worse than 
useless inhabitants, such as Turks and Cir- 





cassians, must be eliminated, and this would 
soon occur were Slavery abolished, for they 
will not work ; and so would wonder to find 
more congenial surroundings. Government 
monopolies must cease, and free trade be in- 
| duced; but this will be difficult, if not 


Government further believed that the future | impossible in the Soudan, till Slavery is 


of the Soudan depended upon the strength in | 
that province of the great influences of civili- | 
ration and on the stamping out of the Slave- | 
trade, the revival of which was one of the | 
melanaholy causes of the movement there. In 
any step which Her Majesty's Government 
might be able to take by diplomatic or other 
means for stamping out the Slave-trade in the 
Soudan, they believed they would receive the 
undivided support of both sides of the House. © 
(Hear, hear.) They also trusted to railway | 
extension to bring the Slave-traders and | 
jobbers within the pale of civilization. It was | 
a well-known fact that nothing tended more 

to the stamping out of the Slave-trade than | 
to bring the places in which it prevailed | 


abolished in Egypt, and the holding and 


| transfer of Slaves made illegal. 


“T am well aware that the abolition of 
slavery throughout the whole of the Egyptian 
possessions cannot be carried out by a stroke 
of the pen, but I consider that abolition can be 
effected in Egypt proper, and in the outlying 
districts, if the holding of Slaves were pro- 
hibited, and that the cessation of the demand 
will result in the entire abolition of the trade. 
Only a few years would be necessary to educate 
the natives to bear freedom. A paternal 
government must, it is true be maintained for 
many years to come in the Soudan, but that 
kind of rule is well understood, and in many 


instances has been carried out with the best 
within the reach of civilized countries. Persons | 


results.’ 
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ANOTHER JOURNEY ACROSS 


AFRICA. 


On January 19th, Lieut. Wissmann 


gave a lecture on his march across 
Africa before the Khedivial Geo- 
graphical Society at Cairo, illustrated 
by a large diagram, carefully pre- 
pared by Dr. Schweinfurth. Lieut, 
Wissmann, accompanied by Dr. Pogge. 
started from the west coast near 
Loanda, in February, 1881,and arrived 
_ at Nyangwe on April 17th 1882. The 
travellers appear to: have had a re- 
markably interesting journey, singu- 
larly free from the almost insuperable 
difficulties that usually beset explo- 
rers in those regions ; _ they traversed 
a region hitherto but little known, 
inhabited in some parts by natives of 
avery superior type, whom they de- 
scribe as highly skilled in all kinds of 
industrial art, and the working of 
copper and iron. Some of their vil- 
lages are models, the houses well-built 
and clean and surrounded by gardens 
and palm-trees. It took three to four 
hours to march through some of these 
villages, the population of which 
numbered hundreds of thousands, in 
fact, they were more like cities. At 
Nyangwe the travellers separated, Dr. 
Pogge starting on the return journey 
to the west coast, whilst Lieut. Wiss- 
mann continued his journey by way 
of Lake Tanganyika and Mpwapwa to 
the east coast, arriving at Saadani 
opposite the island of Zanzibar on 
15th November, 1882, after an unpre- 
cedented journey of 22} months from 
shore to shore. The lieutenant re- 
lates a good story about Mirambo, the 
well-known African king, At one 
part of his journey he was attacked 
by a large band of robbers against 
whom he was perfectly powerless. 
In this dilemma he suddenly bared 
his arm, and pointing to a scar shout- 
ed “Mirambo!” The word acted 
like magic. The death of a white 
man with whom the dreaded chief 
had exchanged blood would certainly 
be avenged, and the intending mur- 
derers desisted. _Mirambo, whose 


capital Lieut. Wissman reached on 
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August 31st, is described by him as a 
“ capital fellow. ” This character of 
Mirambo is fully confirmed by Mr. 
Walter Hutley, who knows him in- 
timately, and who fully believes that 
he is perfectly innocent of the murder 
of ope Cadenhead and Carter. 
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The Anti-Slavery Reporter. 








CORRESPONDENCE 
RESPECTING RE-ORGANI- 
ZATION IN EGYPT. * 


From the Blue Book lately presented 
to Parliament, we re-print that portion 
of Earl Dufferin’s very interesting 
report to Earl Granville, No. 38, which 
relates tothe Soudan and to the Slave 
Trade. 


With regard to the Soudan, we are 
gladto note that Lord Dufferin warmly 
supports the plan—already proposed 
by our correspondent Mr. A. B. Wylde, 
of Souakim, Messrs. Wilson, Felkin, 
and other travellers—of a railway 
from Souakim, on the Red, Sea to 
Berber, on the Nile. The accomplish- 
ment of this enterprise, together with 
the appointment of British Consuls at 
Souakim and Khartoum will, when 
Egypt has accomplished the task of 
establishing her authority in the 
Soudan, bring that fertile region into 
close communication with the outer 
world. 


SLAVE TRADE. 


In submitting to our readers the 
full text of Lord Dufferin’s views 
respecting the Slave-trade, we will 
only at present comment upon his 


proposal that a new Convention be | Nile, she is naturally inclined to claim do- 


entered into between Great Britain | 


and Egypt, by which Slavery will 
entirely cease in Egypt and tts depend- 
enctes seven years after the date of 





* Egypt No. 6 (1883), presented to Parlia- 
ment by command of Her Majesty. C. 3529. 








signature. Remembering, as we do, 
the insuperable difficulties which 
occurred in the West Indies, under 
the gradual emancipation established 
in 1833, and to the horrors that still 
go on in Brazil under a similar system, 
we cannot look hopefully upon the 
prospect of such a Convention. The. 
statesmanlike plan sketched by Sir. 


Bartle .Frere in his article in TZhe- 


Fortnightly Review of March (a notice 
of which was given in our last number, 
page 63), would appear to us to be a 
more satisfactory way of meeting the 
existing difficulty. The subject net 
having yet been brought before Parlia- 
ment, we reserve further comment for 
a future number. 





EARL DUFFERIN’'S DESPA TCH 
TO EARL GRANVILLE. ~ 


SOUDAN. 

In considering the military establishment of 
Egypt, I have left altogether out of account 
the requirements of the Soudan ; nor would it 
be possible to form an accurate estimate of 
what these may ultimately prove until after 
the present disturbances shall have been sup- 
pressed. 

Some persons are inclined to advise Egypt 
to withdraw altogether from the Soudan and! 
her other acquisitions in that region ; but she 
can hardly be expected to acquiesce in such a 
policy. Possessing the lower ranges of the 


minion along its entire course ; and when it is 
remembered that the territories in question, if 
properly developed, are capable of producing 
inexhaustible supplies of sugar and cotton, we 
cannot be surprised at herunwillingnesstoaban- 
donthem. Unhappily, Egyptian administra- 
tion in the Soudan has been almost uniformly 
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uefortunate. The success of the present Mahdi 
in raising the tribes and in extending his 
influence over great tracts of country is a suffi- 
cient proof of the government’s inability either 
to reconcile the inhabitants to its rule or to 
maintain order. The consequences have been 
most disastrous, Within the last year and 
a half the Egyptians have lost something like 
9,000 men, while it is estimated that 40,000 of 
their opponents have perished. Nor does this 
chronic slaughter seem to be nearer its conclu- 
sion than when itfirst commenced. Reinforce- 
ments to the extent of another 10,000 men have 
been dispatched to Khartoum ; but they seem 
to beraw, undisciplined, and disheartened levies. 
In the meantime, Egyptian garrisons at Obeid 
and Bara, and various scattered posts in Darfour 
and Kordofan, are cut off from communication 
with their base, many of them are surrounded, 
and some are pressed by famine. Obeid still 
holds out, but Bara seems to be on the point 


-of surrendering. 


Colonel Hicks, a distinguished retired Indian 
officer, has been engaged by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment to join the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Soudan army as Chief of the Staff. A few re- 
tired European officers accompany him, who per- 
haps will be able to inspire the troops with con- 
fidence. Both Colonel Hicks and his compan- 
ions have entered the Egyptian service on their 
own responsibility, nor have either Sir Edward 
Malet or myself been concerned in the arrange- 
ment. 


RAILWAY FROM RED SEA TO THE NILE. 


In the expectation that the fresh efforts about 
to be made will result in the restoration of 
tranquility, a plan should be carefully consid- 
ered for the future administration of the country. 
Hitherto, it has caused a continual drain on 
the resources of the Egyptian Exchequer. 
The first step necessary is the construction ofa 
railway from Souakin to Berber, or what per- 
haps would be still more advisable, to Shendy, 
on the Nile. Another scheme of railway com- 
munication has been proposed down the Nile 
Valley, but it has many disadvantages. The 
promoters of the Souakin route maintain that 
the construction of their line would bring Cairo 
within six and a-half days of Khartoum, the 
time required to run from Souakin to Berber, 
on the Nile, being only sixteen hours, and that 
the cost would be under a million and a-half. 
The completion of this enterprise would at 
once change all the elements of the problem. 
Instead of being a burden on the Egyptian 
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Exchequer, these equatorial provinces ought 
to become, with anything like good manage- 
ment, a source of wealth to the Government. 
What has hitherto prevented their development 
has been the difficulty of getting machinery 
into thecountry, and of conveying its cotton, 
sugar, and other natural products to the sea. 
The finances of the Soudan once rehabilitated, 
the Provincial Administration would no longer 
be forced to visit its subjects with those heavy 
exactions which have been in all probability 
at the bottom of the present disturbances, and 
the natural expansion of commerce would event- 
ually extend the benefits of civilization for 
some distance through the surrounding regions. 
I apprehend, however, that it would be wise 
upon the part of Egypt to abandon Darfour 
and perhaps part of Kordofan, and to be con- 
tent with maintaining her jurisdiction in the 
Provinces of Khartoum and Senaar. 


SLAVE TRADE. 

In providing for the re-organization of the 
Egyptian Government, one of the most impor- 
tant questions which presents itself is, whether 
it might not be possible to take a fresh depar- 
ture in reference to the Slave-trade with a 
view to its final and complete abolition. To 
this end it might be well to examine the effect 
which has been produced by the Convention 
of the 17th August, 1877, and the actual state 
of Slavery and the Slave-trade in this country. 

The following is a summary of the conven- 
tion :— 

Article I, The Egyptian Government en- 
gages to prohibit the Slave-trade in Egypt and 
the export of Slaves from Egyptian territory. 

Art. II. Provides that any person found to 
be engaged in the Slave-trade shall be con- 
sidered guilty of “stealing with murder, ” and 
be tried by court-martial. 

Art. III. The Egyptian Government en- 
gages to make certain provisions for captured 
Slaves. 

Art. IV. Provides that persons found enga- 
ged in the mutilation of, or traffic in, children, 
shall be pursued as murderers, and tried by 
court-martial, 

Art V. The Egyptian Government engages 
to publish a special Ordinance prohibiting all 
Traffic in Slaves after a specified date. 

Art. VI. Gives British cruizers the right of 
search in Egyptian waters, and provides for the 
disposal of captured boats and Slaves. 

Art. VII. Fixes the date on which the Con- 
vention is to come into force. 
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In an annex to the Convention, the police 
are charged with the manumission of Slaves 
and the education of Slave-children ; the Ezyp- 
tian Government engages to provide employ- 
ment for male and female Slaves, ani to edu- 
cate children in the Government s:hools. 

A Khedivial Decree of the same date orders 
that the sale of Slaves from family to family is 
to cease in seven years from the date of sig- 
nature in Egypt proper, as far as Assouan, that 
is, on the 17th August, 1834 ; and in twelve years 
in the Soudan and other provinces on the 17th 
August, 1889; that any infraction of the Decree 
is to be punished by imprisonment with hard 
labour ; and that the Traffic in white Slaves is 
to cease on the 17th August, 1884. 

The weak point of the Convention and its 
Annexes is that though they create certain 
offences, and provide for their trial, they do 
not specify the punishments applicable to each 
case. The result has been that the sentences 
pronounced by the special Tribunals have 
been inadequate. Ifa schedule of crimes and 
their punishments had been drawn up and 
annexed to the Convention, it would have 
worked better. 

The length of time, twelve years, during 
which the sale of Slaves from family to family 


was allowed to continue in the Soudan, seems. 


unnecessary, especially as under this provision 
it will be possible to bring fresh Slaves into 
Egypt proper after August, 1884. 
EXISTING MACHINERY FOR STOPPING 
SLAVE TRADE. 

The machinery established from time to time 
for carrying out the provisions of the Conven- 
tion were the Manumission Bureaux at Cairo, 
Alexandria, and other places; the Service for 
the Abolition of Slavery under Count della 
Sala; the Red Sea Service under Captain 
Malcolm, R.N.; and, on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, the employment of crui- 
zers in the Red Sea. 

The Manumission Bureaux have done good 
work at slight expense ; no difficulties have 
been raised, and the number of Slaves manu- 
mitted up to the 30th November, 1882, in a 
little more than five years, has been 8,002 
(3,436 male and 4,656 female). This result 
is very largely due to the never-ceasing exer- 
tions of Mr. Borg, Her Majesty's Vice-Consul 
at Cairo. 

The disposalZof the Slaves has not been 
quite satisfactory, as large numbers have been 
sent up to the Soudan, where supervision is 
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not easy. Nothing is known of the fate of 
these men, and some of them may possibly 
have been re-sold as Slaves, Neither have the 
female Slaves been sufficiently looked after 
during the first few weeks of freedom. 

The “Service for the Abolition of Slavery’?” 
has almost checked the introduction of fresh 
Slaves into Egypt’ proper. The “ Service” 
consisted in 1882, of a staff of! fifteen officials 
and a corps of 420 officers and men; its cost 
was £ E. 17,627 per annum. It is now merged 
into the gendarmerie, and its duties will hence- 
forth be performed by officers and men from 
Baker Pasha’s new gendarmerie force. All 
the old stations will be occupied in greater 
strength than before, and there will be a good 
system of inspection. 

The Red Sea Service was suppressed after it 
had been in existence a short time; its failure 
appears to have been due chiefly to the apathy 
and obstruction of the Egyptian officials ; nor 
has the action of Her Majesty’s cruizers, from 
various causes, been attended by satisfactory 
results. 

A certain number of new Slaves still find 
their way into Egypt proper; but the vigorous 
action of Count della Sala, has stopped the 
arrival of large caravans. <A few white Slaves 
come in by Alexandria. The traffic in eunuchs, 
appears to have been quite ceased. 

The action of the Manumission Bureaux has 
greatly modified the relations between Slaves 
and their masters. Every male Slave now 
knows that he can obtain his freedom whenever 
he likes; and though the seclusion of harem 
life has prevented the female Slaves from acquir- 
ing the same knowledge of their rights, they 
are generally aware, that if they are ill-used, 
they can obtain redress, through the British 
Consulate. The Slaves, as a rule, are well- 
treated, and perhaps better cared for than 
domestic servants in Europe. 


SLAVE TRADE IN THE SOUDAN 


The accounts from the Soudan are very con- 
flicting. It seems certain that the Slave-trade 
has received a check, but Slavery is universally 
prevalent, and in some districts the Slave-trade 
and Slave-hunts, with all their attendant horrors, 
are in full force. The mutilation of children 
is also carried on, though to a more limited ex- 
tent than formerly. The worst feature is, that 
since General Gordon left, no punishments have 
beea inflicted sufficiently heavy to deter the 
Slave-traders, 
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IN ,THE RED SEA. 


As regards the Red Sea, the export of Slaves 
from Souakin is apparently rather less than it 
was ; but there seems to be little or no dimin- 
ution in the numbers, variously estimated at 
from 2,000 to 5,000 annually sent across the 
Red Sea from :Massowah southwards, and 
especially from’ Zeila. 

The naval officers on the station appear to be 
unanimously of opinion that the action of Her 
Majesty's ships alone is insufficient to stop the 
Traffic. The difficulties arise from the narrow- 
ness of the Red Sea, which allows boats, witha 
fair wind, to run across under cover of night and 
the absence of co-operation on the part of the 
‘Egyptian and Turkish authorities, Besides 
this, the crews cannot? land and operate on 
Egyptian territory, even though it be known 
that slaves are being collected to be run across 
at the first favourable moment. 

The mutilation of children is still practised 
on the shores of the Red Sea, especially “ in 
the region between Majara and the port of 
Massowah.”’ 

The officials of the various provinces, derive 
great part of their income, directly or indirectly. 
from the Slave-trade ; and the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment, either from want of power, inclination, 
or courage, has never attempted to remove or 
punish them, in spite of their attention having 
been frequently drawn to their misdeeds. 

WHAT ACTION IS TO BE TAKEN ? 

The question of further action in the direc- 
tion of abolition may now be considered. 

In Egyptiproper, the"white Slaves are, with 
few exceptions, owned by members of the 
Khedivial family, and by rich Pashas, though 
when the sudden rise in the price of cotton, 
consequent on the American war, ptt money 
into the pocket of the fellah, his first impulse 
was to provide himself with a Circassian girl. 
The immediate abolition of Slavery, would 
certainly be very unpopular with the former 
class, and it would entail considerable pecuni- 
ary loss, for which they might justly expect 
compensation. There is, however, in Turkey, 
a very gencral custom by which Slaves are 
spontaneously freed, or have a half-acknow- 
ledged right to claim their freedom after seven 
years, and there would seem no great hardship 
in applying this custom to Egypt. 

In the Soudan, where Slavery is universally 
prevalent, abolition would cause much dissatis- 
faction, and perhaps, disturbance ; but, on the 
other hand, it may safely be said, that no 
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measure, such as abolition, would create a 
greater state{of disorder than exists at present 
in that unhappy country. 

Slavery might be abolished by the Khedivial 
Decree, but a Convention is so much more 
formal and binding, that it would seem prefer- 
able. 


EARL DUFFERIN’S PROPOSITIONS. 

I would therefore propose that a new Conven- 
tion be entered into between Great Britain and 
Egypt, by which Slavery would entirely cease 
in Egypt and its dependencies, seven years 
after the date of signature. This would entail 
no great hardship on the Slave-owners, and 
get rid of the question of compensation. 

The best way to give effect to the proposed 
Convention, or to carry out more fully the 
provisions of the present one, may now be con- 
sidered. 

Registration has been often proposed, and 
seems at first sight a simple matter. In Egypt 
proper, it is now, owing to the facilities for ob- 
taining manumission, hardly necessary; and 
as most of the unfreed Slaves are in the harems, 
it is doubtful whether accurate registration 
would be possible, and whether the result 
would justify the expense ; in the Soudan, regis- 
tration would hardly be practicable. 

The levy of a tax on Slaves and eunuchs, is 
open to almost the same objections. The tax 
could not be properly levied and collected by 
native machinery, and it would not be possible 
to employ Europeans. The tax would be a. 
constant source of irritation, which would 
chiefly be directed against England. 

In Egypt proper, it will probably be sufficient 
to continue the action of the existing Manu- 
mission Bureaux, and to press the Egyptian 
Government to inflict the heaviest possible 
punishments, when crimes are committed, which 
are punishable under the Convention and its 
Annexes, 

Much good may be expected from the new 
gendarmerie, with its British officers and in- 
spectors. I believe, however, that Baker Pasha 
has not as yet been directed officially to take 
over the duties of the “Service for the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery.” It is very desirable that a 
Decree or Ministerial Order should be issued, 
transferring those duties to the gendarmerie 
force, and at the same time defining the powers 
granted to the gendarmerie, to enable them 
to deal with Slave-trade questiors. 

In the Soudan, quite as much may be expected 
from the settlement of outstanding questions 
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with Abyssinia, and the encouragement of 
trade and cultivation, as from any repressive 
measures. 

Captain Malcolm, R.N., is of opinion, that 
if Massowah were declared a free port, it would 
strike a blow at the Slave-trade “this side of 
Edd and Hanfelah.” 

The construction of roads with proper stations 
or resting places from Souakin to Berber, and 
from Souakin to Kassala and Gellabat, would 
have a great effect by driving trade into fixed 
routes, and rendering supervision more easy ; 
but if a railway were made from Souakin to 
Berber, it would do more to stop the Slave- 
trade than any other measure. 

Manumission Bureaux should be established 
at Khartoum, Obeid, Kassala, Berber, Souakin, 
and other large places. Copies of the Conven- 
tion should be posted in all Jarge towns. A 
“ Service for the Abolition of Slavery,” similar 
to that which Count della Sala commanded, 
should be established and officered by Euro- 
peans, and a couple of steamers should be 
attached to carry river police. <A strict watch 
should be kept on the Jeddah merchants, who 
are the worst offenders, especially as regards 
the number of retainers they have on arriving 
at, and leaving Souakin. No Arab should be 
allowed into Darfour or Bahr-Gazelle without 
passport, and without some householder’s 
guarantee that he will not purchase Slaves. 


ENGLAND MUST BE IN EARNEST. 


No good will, however, be effected unless 
the Egyptian Government is made to realize, 
that in this question of the suppression of the 
Slave-trade, we are in earnest, and until the 
employes, from the Governors-General, down- 
wards, are made to feel that their interest lies 
in checking, and not in encouraging, Slavery 
and the Slave-trade. The officials can stop 
the Slave-trade if they wish, and a few severe 
examples would have a good effect. 

The Egyptian force in the Soudan is quite 
large enough to deal with the Slave-traders, 
and it is to be hoped that the Egyptian 
Government will direct its Representatives to 
take vigorous action against them. 


APPOINTMENT OF BRITISH CONSULS. 


The appointment of British Consuls at 
Khartoum, Souakin, and Massowah, with Con- 
sular Agents at other places, would have a 
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great effect. Indeed, it will be a necessity if 
any new arrangements are made. 


EXTRA POWERS TO NAVAL OFFICERS. 


The Red Sea question is a difficult one. 
There will always be a demand for Slaves in 
Arabia, especially at Mecca, and, as long as 
there is a demand, attempts will be made to 
supply it. Much may, however, be done to 
repress the trade by strong action on the 
African shore ; the rest must be left to time,, 
and the effect of further pressure on Turkey. 


The measures which appear necessary are ;. 
the formation of special police forces at Souakin,, 


Massowah, and other places, to be paid by 
those towns as long as Slaves are exported 
from the coast line over which they have control ; 
and the re-establishment of a Red Sea Service 
for the suppression of Slavery, under English 
officers, The officer in command should have 
full power to act on land, as well as at sea, and 
the special police forces at Souakin, &c., should 
be under his orders. He should, in fact, occupy 
in the coast provinces, the same position that 
Count della Sala has done in Egypt proper. 
The re-establishment of the Red Sea Service 
will entail considerable expense, the whole of 
which Egypt could hardly bear. It is, there-. 


fore, well worth the consideration of Her- 
Majesty’s Government, whether the naval force - 


in the Red Sea might not be reduced, anda 


subsidy given to an Egyptian force, on condition - 


that a certain number of English officers and 
men were employed, There would be no 
difficulty in obtaining naval officers for the 
work, but care must be exercised, to select men 
who have tact and-a knowledge of Eastern. 
people. 

Governors from whose forts Slaves are shipped 
should be summarily dismissed. 

With regard to the Arabian side of the Red 
Sea, it is very necessary that warrants should 
be issued giving the Captains of Her Majesty’s 
ships, the necessary powers to act in Turkish 
waters, and search Turkish vessels. This. 
question, however, and that of obtaining more 
active co-operaticn from the Turkish officials, 
will have to be settled at Constantinople. 

Apart from the Slave-trade, it will always 
be necessary, from political motives, for some 
of Her Majesty’s ships to cruize in the Turkish 
waters of the Red Sea. 





Nore.—TZhe divisions into Headings are our own.— 
Ed.-Repeorter. 
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THE CONGO AND CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 


A line drawn across any recent 
map of Africa at South Latitude 
5° 12” will enable anyone to trace 


the boundary of the territory now 


claimed by Portugal, by virtue of dis- 
coveries made by Diogo Cam in 1484. 

As Portugal has never occupied this 
country, she has, according to Inter- 
national Law, no more right to its 
possession than she has to the Cape 
of Good Hope, and to the countries 
beyond, as far asthe Red Sea, which 
her navigators were amongst the first 
to discover. 

We would specially call attention 
to a small pamphlet entitled, Zhe 
Congo ; the white line across the Dark 
Continent (with map). Published by 


Messrs. Spon, Charing Cross. Price 
‘One Penny. 


This interesting little work is a 
translation cf one published in French 
at Brussels, dy a participator in the 
Linterprise, and contains, in a short 
compass, an admirable account of the 


' operations of “ Z’ Association Inter- 


nationale Africaine,’ and of “ Le 
Comité d'Etudes du Haut-Congo— 
also an International Association. 

As is well known, His Majesty the 
King of the Belgians is at the head of 
both these Associations, and by his 
princely liberality, a considerable 
portion of the expense incurred has 
been defrayed, though grants have 
also been received under his auspices 
from different private sources. 

The first named, and earlier-formed 
of the two important bodies, which 
we may designate the Hast African 
Association, was inaugurated in 1877, 
and its efforts were seconded inde- 
pendently by various scientific, com- 
mercial and missionary enterprises. 
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Through its admirable energy, the 
world is indebted to this Association, 
for a considerable shortening of the 
road from Zanzibar to the interior, 
the journey from the Coast to the 
International Station of Karema, on 
the Eastern shore of Lake Tanganyka, 
a distance of 500 miles, having actually 
bzen accomplished in fifty days—a 
wonderful improvement over the old 
route, which was seldom, if ever 
traversed in less than twelve months. 
Karema, the last link of the stations 
connecting Zanzibar with the interior, 
is well nigh in the heart of Africa, 
and thence to Nyangwe, on the 
Lualaba or Upper Congo, the route 
presents but minor difficulties. 

Whilst the East African Association 
(Z’ Association Internationale Apfrr- 
caine), was preparing for these vari- 
ous undertakings, the Comité ad’ Etudes 
du haut Congo was organised in 1878, 
with the view of determining the 
practicability of establishing regular 
communication between the Lower 
Congo and the Upper reaches of that 
river. 

By this means, there could be opened 
a grand water-way from the West, to 
meet and join that now well-trodden 
highway, already inaugurated by the 
sister Society on the East. 

This work has, thanks to the energy 
and self-denial shewn by the King of 
the Belgians, his pioneer, Mr. H. M. 
Stanley, and the whole staff under his_ 
command, made great progress, so 
that already large districts of the re- 
gion hitherto visited only by Stanley 
have been travelled over and partially 
settled. 

Atthe present moment four steamers 
carry the flag of the International 
Association on the waters of the 
Congo. Two of them run between 
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the Coast and Vivi—the first station, 
planted almost at the foot of the falls 
of Yellala. From this point a road 
has been made by Mr. Stanley and 
his companions for a distance of 52 
miles to Isanghila, the second station, 
where there is another impassable fall. 
Hence, for a distance of about 73 
miles the navigation of the river, 
though rough, is practicable, as far as 
Manyanga ; but from that point for 
nearly a hundred miles the navigation 
is entirely impossible until Stanley 
Pool is reached. At Stanley Pool the 
steamer Hx Avant, which was 
launched upon its waters in December, 
1581, has before it an open course of 
nearly 1,000 miles into the heart of 
the great African Continent. All the 
stations founded by Stanley and his 
companions under the auspices of the 
King of the Belgians (who is reported 
to have already spent a sum of 
£200,000 out of his private purse 
upon this enterprise) are strictly Zuter- 
national. Both Associations hoist a 
neutral flag, and are protected only by 
the law of the rights of man. Every 
traveller, whatever his nationality, 
every trader whatever his object in 
traffic (except the Slave-trader) may 
claim assistance, for the work is 
European, having the common good 
only for its aim. 

This work, so noble in its object, so 
remarkable by its success, would be 
not only stopped, but destroyed, should 
Portugal succeed in persuading the 
English Government to recognise her 
pretensions to rule over the country 
watered by the Congo. Were these 
presumptuous claims of an_ effete 
Government like Portugal to be re- 
cognised, the ‘‘shadow would go back- 
ward ’—even more than ten degrees 
—upon the great “sun-dial” of 
Central Africa ! 
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MEMORIAL OF THE BRISTOL CHAM. 
BER OF COMMERCE, 


TO THE RIGHT HONORABLE THE EARL GRAN- 
VILLE, K.G., HER MAJESTY’S PRINCIPAL™ 


SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


The Memorial of the Bristol Incorporated 
Chamber of Commerce and Shipping. 


Respectfully sheweth: That in the opinic n 
of your memorialists, the important interests of 
Great Britain on the South West Coast of 
Africa, and more especially as they are con- 
nected with those countries threatened by the 
unfounded claims of certain European powers, 
and by exclusive treaties that are being made 
with native chiefs by officers of those powers, 
should have the immediate consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and your memo- 
rialists earnestly trust that Her Majesty’s 
Government will on no account cede to Portu- 
gal any rights that will give to that country, 
control over the mouth or any part of the 
River Congo. 


And your memorialists humbly pray that the 
earnest endeavours of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will be to promote an amicable under- 
standing with the respective Governments of 
Europe and the United States, in order that 
the rights of the natives of the Congo and the 
adjacent neutral territories may be respected: 
and maintained, so that in future there may be 
no interference on the part of any power with 
the existing free navigation and commerce of 
that river and its tributaries. 


And your memorialists will ever pray. 


C. FELCE HARE, President, 


EDWARD ROBINSON, 
R. H. MARTEN, 


LEONARD BRUTON, Secretary. 


Vice- 
Presidents, 


Bristol, March 21st, 1883. 





NEW MEMBER OFCOMMITTEE, 


Masyor-Gen. C. P. Riesy, F.R.GS., 
late Her Majesty’s Consul at Zanzibar, 
and Resident in the Persian Gulf, 
has joined the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society. 
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Parliamentary. 


DEBATE ON “THE CONGO.” 
- (House or ComMMoNs, 3rd April, 1883.) 





In our Parliamentary column (Anz@z- 
Slavery Reporter, March, 1883) we 
printed Mr. Forster’s question re- 
specting the alleged negotiations with 
the Portuguese Government, which, 
if carried out, would result in handing 
over to Portugal the control of the 
whole of the Lower Congo, thus vir- 
tually placing the command of that 
river in the hands of that Power— 
The great mercantile communities of 
England, the Anti-Slavery, and the 
Missionary Societies interested in that 
part of Africa, have bestirred them- 


‘selves to inform the British public of 


the important interests that were likely 
ito be handed over to an effete Power, 
a Power which after having held 
Angola for more than three centuries, 
has not even made ordinary roads 
through that territory. Mr. Jacos 
BriGHt, Member of Parliament for 
the City of Manchester, moved the 
following Resolution :— 

That in the interests of civilization and com- 
merce in South-west Africa, this House is of 
opinion that no treaty should be made by Her 
Majesty's Government that would sanction the 
annexation by any Power of territories on or 
adjacent to the Congo, or that would interfere 
with the freedom hitherto enjoyed by all civi- 
lizing and commercial agencies at work in 
those regions, 

In an eloquent and forcible speech, 
which occupied exactly an hour in its 
delivery, Mr. Bright described the 
position of the great territory watered 
by the Congo and lately given to the 
world by the expedition of Mr. H. M. 
Stanley. Of this speech, and the in- 
teresting debate which followed, we 
can give only a few extracts. 
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From the mouth of the Congo to the Stanley 
Pool the distance was 336 miles, and for the 
first 115 miles the river was generally two 
miles wide, and deep enough for navigation. It 
passed through a country in which there was a 
considerable population, and it had large and 
navigable tributaries passing through produc- 
tive country. The natives were ruled by 
chiefs or kings, and there was an amount of 
freedom of trade which was not surpassed in 
any other part of the globe. Missionaries had 
full freedom for their labours. With regard to 
the general security, merchants made no com- 
plaints, and they paid tribute to the various 
chiefs. 

There was eight or ten times more trade 
with the Africans under native rule than with 
those under the Portuguese. If we could have 
a treaty removing all grievances and placing 
us on a footing with the Portuguese, that 
might be worth having; but the experience 
traders had of Portuguese in Africa was such 
that they would not let the Portuguese have 
another yard of territory if they could help it, 
Portugal was for centuries in possession of 
Angola before our Indian Empire was founded, 
and yet there were no roads in Angola. An- 
other little fact was significant. There was a 
large supply of good water a short way off, but 
the Portuguese had never yet succeeded in 
bringing that water to the inhabitants of the 
town, It was still brought in casks and sold 
at a high price to the inhabitants, It would be 
difficult to express the anxiety in the minds of 
those who had mercantile dealings with this 
part of the world. There was a nervous feel- 
ing as to what the Government proposed to do. 
He was told that the strongest opposition would 
be offered on the spot if the Portuguese landed 
on the territory. For 200 years the Portu- 
guess had no connection with the Congo. Apart 
from commerce, it was said they would receive 
guarantees from Portugal respecting Slavery 
and the Slave-trade. He could not help think- 
ing that such guarantees would be a delusion. 
(Hear.) He had an interview last Friday with 
Lord Mayo who had spent a great deal of time 
in South-West Africa, and he gave a very start- 
ling account of the way in which the Portu- 
guese carried on the Slave-trade, particularly 
between Angola and the Island of St. Thomas. 
The slaves were carried out from the shore in 
lighters and then transferred to the Portu- 
guese steamships and carried to St. Thomas, 
where the Slaves were sold, the good-looking 
girls fetching a high price. He could not help 
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thinking there was much credulity in the 
Foreign Office if they believed that anything 
on paper was likely to enable them to get the 


Portuguese to discourage Slavery. (Hear, 
hear.) Sufficient attention had not been at- 
tracted to the labours of the International 
African Association, which had already done 
great work. That association, towards which 
the King of the Belgians gave £70,000 a year 
out of his private purse, had stations all the 
way up the Lower Congo, and they were 
pushing them on the Upper Congo. There 
was no force, no violence. Everything was 
done by friendly negotiation. The mission- 
aries also had to be considered, and among 
these the Baptist Mission was prominent with 
many establishments in that part of Africa. 
This body was influential, and was guided by 
men of great intelligence, and they too viewed 
the possibility of the treaty with very great 
fear and anxiety. But besides the association 
and the missionaries the interests were in- 
volved of another anda much larger class, of 
a class represented by millions in the interior 
of the country—he need hardly say he alluded 
to the native population. (Hear, hear.) He 
might well appeal tc the Prime Minister on 
their behalf, and ask whether they were to 
have no voice in the transaction. The country 
was theirs and not ours, but we were bargain- 
ing it away, and he should like to know what 
terms the Foreign Office was making for the 
natives. The treaty would forbid the buying 
and selling of natives by the Portuguese, but 
the Portuguese always did buy and sell natives 
whenever they could thereby make a profit. 
In Portugese Africa many of the inhabitants 
were transported convicts; in Angola the 
army was largely composed of the worst 
kind of convicts, that is, of murderers. This 
he was told by a Portuguese merchant, on the 
authority of Mr. Watson, late Her Maijesty’s 
Consul at Loanda. What were the relations 
between the Portuguese colonists and the 
natives? In Mozambique and Delagoa Bay 
the Portuguese officials did not dare to venture 
on the mainland for fear of the revenge of the 
natives, and in Angola no Portuguese could 
travel between Loanda and Ambriz for the 


same reason. 
* we * * * 
He would ask the noble lord, the Under-Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs, to tell the House 
how many memorials, deputations, and repre- 
‘sentations of an earnest character from public 
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Io3 
bodies had been received at the Foreign Office 
on this matter, and, on the other -hand, how 
much public support they had received outside 
that office? He believed that if the facts 
could be laid before the House, the Govern- 
ment would hesitate to go against such an 
amount of public opinion. (Hear.) He had 
not made any reference to France in regard to 
this question. There was an opinion that the 
action of France had caused some disturbance. 
But there had been a great deal of exaggera- 
tion in regard to that. It was true that France 
had established herself on the Upper Congo, 
but there was not the slightest reason for sup- 
posing that she would extend her territory to 
the Lower Congo. There was a widespread 
feeling that this subject was of sufficient im- 
portance for the different nations of Europe to 
get a friendly understanding with regard to it. 
They had had an International Commission 
on the Danube. It would be much easier to’ 
have one on the Congo. To bring about such 
an understanding would be worthy of the 
ambition of a great Government, and if the 
Prime Minister would give his mind to the sub- 
ject, there would be no difficulty in bringing it 
about. This territory was watered by good 
rivers, was rich in varied products, and had 
been given to the world mainly by two men 
—Livingstone and Stanley—two men held in 
honour by two great nations. He could not 
believe that an English Minister would consent 
to place the gateway of this magnificent ter- 
ritory in the hands of a European Power, 
bankrupt in every particular which would ren- 
der her entitled to respect and confidence. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. WHITLEY seconded the motion, and 
strongly urged the Government not to depart 
from the assurances given by Lord Palmer- 
ston and Lord Clarendon, on the faith of 
which the merchants had entered into rela- 


| tions with the natives which worked satis- 


factorily to both sides. 


Loxp E. FITZMAURICE admitted the grow- 
ing importance and interest of the question, 
and also that it would be impossible for the 
Government to enter into a treaty in opposi- 
tion to the clearly pronounced opinion of the 
House. But he did not admit that the Govern- 
ment had departed from the attitude of pre- 
ceding Governments. They did not recog- 
nize the claims of Portugal on this coast ; but 
circumstances had changed since Lord Claren- 
don’s time, and the Government had to con- 
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sider whether, on the whole, they should not 
take a new departure, in order to make ar- 
rangements by which the danger and diffi- 
culties arising from the lawlessness of these 
districts, and the want of any recognised 
authority, would be met and remedied. It was 
impossible for them to shut their eyes to the 
perpetration of outrages and atrocities, and 
they thought it better to try to make some ar- 
rangement by which these evils would be pre- 
vented. At the same time, they had given the 
Portuguese Government to understand that 
they would not tolerate the imposition of a pro- 
hibitory tariff; they would insist upon the 
rights of the natives being saved ; and they 
reserved to themselves the power of calling for 
‘the co-operation of the Portuguese officials to 
put down the Slave-trade. But, of course, if 
the Government could not get the securities 
which they thought necessary, the negotia- 
tions would not be pressed. 


Mr. WOODHOUSE moved an amendment, 
leaving out all the words after the word 
“Government” in line 3, in order to insert the 
words “affecting territories on or adjacent to 
the Congo that would not compromise any en- 
gagement into which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may heretofore have entered, or would 
not afford adequate securities to all the civil- 
izing and commercial agencies at work in 
those regions.” (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. GLADSTONE thought the amendment a 
great improvement on the motion, to which he 
said the Government could not consent, as it 
might tie their hands too tightly in their en- 
deavours to devise a remedy for the lawless and 
disturbed state of those countries, but, con- 
tinued the Right Honourable gentleman, after 
an eloquent review of the state of affairs on the 
Congo, I propose to give him satisfaction in 
this way. I am quite ready to engage that if 
we should find it expedient, according to our 
convictions, that it is for the interests of a 
country, and of that country in particular, that 
we should make a treaty, that treaty shall be 
made known to Parliament before its ratifica- 
tion in such a way, and with the intervention 
of such an interval, that Parliament shall be 
enabled to exercise its judgment upon it 
(Cheers.) 

The question was also spoken to by The Rt. 
Hon. R. Bourke, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Onslow, 
and Sir Stafford Northcote. 

Mr. BRIGHT having consented to withdraw 
the motion, 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER approved of the course 
taken by the hon. member for Manchester, 
after the assurance given by the Prime 
Minister, but also agreed with the right hon. 
gentleman, Sir Stafford Northcote, that there 
should be some record of the debate on the 
journals of the House. If, as he would urge, 
the Amendment were made a Resolution of 
the House, he believed it would greatly assist 
her Majesty’s Government in their negotiations 
with Portugal. Indeed, he thought such a 
Resolution would put an end to any Treaty 
with Portugal, because he did not believe that 
the Portuguese Government would care to con- 
clude a Treaty when they understood the 
meaning of one of the clauses in the Resolution. 
Between the years. 1848 and 1877 our own 
Goyernment had made, with ‘native chiefs, 
thirteen Treaties acknowledging, in the plainest 
terms, the chiefs, and very often kings, and 
rulers of territories. If, therefore, it were 
stated that no engagement was to be compro- 
mised, that must mean that we donot recognis2 
any sovereignty of the Portuguese over those 
territories. The real reason why the Portu- 
guese Government was reasserting its claims 
was because the Congo was becoming a very 
valuable property. Thanks to commercial 
enterprise, chiefly British, the trade on the 
Congo had doubled. Great praise was also 
due to the King of, the Belgians for having 
opened out the country ; and now the Portu- 
guese Government wished to put a toll-bar on 
the trade, and to get something out of it. As 
to “adequate security,” it should be made 
quite clear that there would be no toll-bar—no- 
dues exacted on the river, but that it must be 
a free highway to commerce (hear, hear). The 
real question was, what interpretation was to 
be given to the words ‘adequate security ’’ ? 
The Portuguese Government did not seem 
accessible to public opinion with regard to 
keeping its treaties. The treaties as to the 
Slave-trade were a mockery of the word ; and 
it appeared as if we could not get that Govern- 
ment to abide by its treaty obligations without 
threatening them with armed force. He be- 
lieved that civilisation was progressing. But 
supposing some Continental country was to 
conquer the district, though he hoped that 
would not happen, it would be a very strong 
thing to pledge them against their sanctioning 
it, but it was a very different thing that they 
should step out of their way and sanction, not 
the occupation and conquest of the Portuguese, 
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but a claim by them which they could only put | 


into force by going there. Why should they 
invite the Portuguese ; was there anything in 
Portugal that justified them in inviting them 
to go and take possession of that country ? He 
felt perfectly sure that, with the additional in- 
formation the Government had now obtained: 
they would not assent to any Treaty which did 
not contain stipulations which he did not 
believe any Portuguese Government would 
grant, unless they thought they could evade 
them immediately afterwards. He fully be- 
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lieved the result of their tempting the Portu- | 


guese there, and asking them to go there, 
would lead to an immediate war with the 
natives, the evil consequences of which could 
only be prevented by the presence of English 
naval officers. But how were they going to 
make Portugal carry out its engagements. The 
only way would be by war, and he was con- 
vinced that this discussion had put an end to 
the Treaty and they would hear no more 
about it. 

Str C. DILKE said that the Government 


had no objection to adopt the suggestion that | 


had been made, and to accept the amendment, 

The amendment and the motion were then 
by leave, withdrawn, and the amendment 
being moved as a substantive motion, was 
agreed to. 

We understand that had the motion 
gone to a division, many honourable 
members on both sides of the House 
would have spoken and voted in its 
favour. 





Although it is very probable that 
this proposed Treaty with Portugal 
may never again be heard of, we must 
record our conviction that it would be 
unsafe to leave the great interests now 
at stake on the Congo in their present 
unsettled condition, There can be no 
doubt that the proper mode of settling 
all difficulties would be to internation- 
alize the Congo in the same way that 
the Danube has been internationalized. 

This excellent plan has been widely 
advocated by many organs of the 
Press, and in view of the complica- 
tions that might arise should De 
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Brazza proceed to annex any portion 
of the Upper Congo in the name of 
France, we think steps should im- 
mediately be taken to induce the 
Governments of all European countries 
interested, to decide upon some peace- | 
ful mode of action, whereby the 
neutrality of this great highway may 
be preserved. We believe that nothing 
would be so likely to avert future 
complications and possible war. 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 





The Pall Mall Gazette, of April 3, 
thus concludes an excellent article 
upon this subject, to the terms of 


which we heartily give our adhesion : 

“ Another awkward feature about the question 
js the way in which the French are pressing 
their schemes of conquest in the North. It 
would be injudicious to force Portugal into the 
arms of France, and place ourselves in opposi- 
tion to both the Powers whose dominions lie 
near the Congo. The best, perhaps the only 
satisfactory solution would be to internation- 
alize the Congo in the same way that the 
Danube has been internationalized in Europe. 
The waterway into the heart of Africa should 
not be placed under the control of any single 
Power. An International Commission on 
which Portugal would, of course, be represented, 
and might, perhaps, have the presidency, could 
draw up regulations for the free navigation of 
the Congo, which would avoid a source of 
future strife, and secure to all the world that 
unrestricted intercourse with the interior which 
it is the interest of every commercial nation to 
secure.” 





From along article in the Sfectaior, 
which we cordially endorse, we make 
a few extracts :— 


The debate on the Sovereignty of the Congo, 
on Tuesday, was really a very important one 
and thirty years ago, would have excited as 
keen an interest throughout the country as it 
now does in the manufacturing towns. Recent 
travellers have revealed to the world the great 
importance of this river, which cleaves the pon- 
derous mass of South-western Africa, as the 
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Ganges cleaves the mass of the Indian Peninsula, 
or the Yangtse Kiang thehuge bulk of Eastern 
China. The volume: “water poured down is 
prodigious, the banks are fertile beyond belief, 
and the most tameable of the negro tribes tend 
to collect upon the river banks. Even as it is, 
on the magnificent debouchure of the river, 
350 miles long, and at its narrowest part, two 
miles wide, the negro tribes have begun to 
cultivate and trade, purchase English goods to 
the amount of £500,000 a year, and export 
produce estimated at two millions sterling. If 
England controlled the Valley, and kept order 
with five or six negro regiments organised like 
those of the West Indies, and a flotilla of small 
armed steamers, the population would soon 
grow dense and the country rich, and thirty 
years ago Great Britain would have been eager 
for the enterprise. It had then a desire for 
territory, which satiety has blunted, and 
realised far more fully than it does now that 
there are races which, until they have been 
conquered, never develope their full strength 
from inability to establish the first condition 
of progress, order sufficient to allow accumula- 
tion to commence. At present, however, the 
British people is either disinclined for enter- 
prise, or is supposed to be so ; and the Foreign 
Office, aware of the growing importance of the 
Congo Valley, of the trade it may develope, 
and of the anarchy which irresponsible Euro- 
peans create along its borders, has looke 

round for an alternative. . 

We do not think it has found a good one. 
* * * * » 


Of the alternative 
Spectator thus writes :— 

Lord Granville’s course, judged, as it would 
be judged by other diplomatists, was an able 
and even astute one ; but there was an impedi- 
ment in the way on which he had scarcely 
reckoned, and that was the horror with which 
the Portuguese dominion in Africa is regarded 
by the trading classes, and the philanthropists, 
of Great Britain. The Portuguese statesmen 
who, in home affairs, are fairly reasonable, are 
the worst colonial administrators in the world, 
In Goa, Macao, Angola, Mozambique, their 
course is always the same. They not only 
regard their colonies as estates—which is true 
of French statesmen also—but as estates to be 
managed with a single view to the extraction 
of immediate gain. They therefore crush trade 
with taxes, which, as English traders aver, are 
often not only too heavy, but are treacheries. 

* * * * * 


chosen _ the 
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They have allowed Goa to die of atrophy. 
They have possessed Angola for centuries, and 
have never cut a road. They evade all the 
Anti-Slave-trade treaties. They wink at 
Slavery in a horrible form as hard as the 


Brazilian coffee-growers do. 
* * * * * 


The Foreign Office, it is quite clear from 
Lord E. Fitzmaurice’s speech—a most creditable 
speech, the circumstances being considered— 
has been seriously doubtful of its own course, 
The House was manifestly opposed to the plan, 
and Mr. Gladstone finally gave what was 
understood to be the coup de grace to the whole 
project. There should, he promised, be no 
treaty without Free-trade, and without protec- 
tion for the natives, and no treaty whatever 
without the special sanction of Parliament 
previously obtained. Mr. Gladstone even rose 
a second time to pledge himself that the 
crowded condition of public business should 
not be pleaded in bar of full discussion. As 
the Portuguese do not care for the Congo 
unless they can tax as they please, and wink 
at Slavery, the project is at an end. 





The Saturday Review ina trenchant 
article, in which it is compelled to 
admit that nothing could be worse 
than giving over the Congo to Portu- 
gal, finds great fault with Mr. Glad- 
stone, because he gives over the 
Treaty-making power to the House 
of Commons. The London dailies, 
and most of the principal organs of 
the Country press are unanimous in 
condemning any acknowledgment of 
the claims of Portugal to the vast 
territories watered by the Congo. 





BERLIN, April 8. 

The Germans feel much interest in the pre- 
vention of Portugal and France from obtain- 
ing predominating influence at the mouth of 
the Congo, and the conviction is general here 
that England will take good care to keep 
Central Africa open to trade, and not permit 
Portuguese or French narrowness of mind to 
bar Europe's access to that region. The 
African explorers, Wissmann and Pogge, are 
expected here for the anniversary of the Berlin 
Geographical Society, on April 28.—Daily 
Telegraph. 
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THE PORTUGUESE IN AFRICA. 


DurinG the late discussion as to the 
proposed treaty to allow Portugal to 
take possession of the Lower Congo, 
various pamphlets were published, 
containing arguments, f7o and con. 


A long pro-Portuguese pamphlet 
entitled Portugal and the Congo: 
a_ Statement, was answered in A 
Short Reply, hastily put together, 
but containing facts terribly damaging 
to the credit of Portugal, as a profes- 
sedly Christian and civilized nation. 
We extract a very few of these, regret- 
ing only that our space precludes our 
doing more, to shew the condition of 
this country, into whose blood-stained 
hands it was coolly proposed by our 
Government, to deliver the key of 
the vast territories of Central Africa. 


Ritter says: “During three centuries, the 
Portuguese have done nothing to improve the 
moral and social condition of the African 
population with whom they have relations.” 
Cameron, speaking of the results of Portuguese 
rule in Loanda and Benguela, says: ‘ The 
Portuguese close these lines to foreign com- 
merce, and are morally the accomplices of the 
Slave-dealers, and ravishers of women and 
children.’ ‘An absurd exclusive system, main- 
tained by badly-paid officials, crushes trade, 
and transforms these provinces into hot-beds 
of corruption " ( Across Africa, Vol. II., p. 334). 
Livingstone says: ‘The Portuguese employ 
their power to perpetuate the miserable condi- 
tion of the country, closing to foreigners places 
which they have not themselves the strength 
to hold for any good purpose’ (£xp/oration 
of the Zambesi, p. 129). Monteiro, speaking 
of the decline of Ambriz, after its occupation 
by the Portuguese, says : ‘It is most distressing 
to see Portugal thus neglecting her colonies, 
which are so rich naturally.’ The places from 
which there is an important export of African 
products, are those which have escaped the 
direct influence of the vile Portuguese adminis- 
tration’ (Angola, Vol. Il. p. §1). The 
Portuguese explorers, Capello and Ivens, state 
that in the district of Braganza, the scandalous 
depredations of the Portuguese authorities had 
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impoverished and depopulated the whole 

district. 
- * * * * 

In the Portuguese Statement just published, 
special credit is taken for the Portuguese 
authorities, as regaris the suppression of the 
Slave-trade. Nothing can be more contrary 
to the facts, than the assertions on this head. 
It was only long after the other European 
nations that Portugal, by the decree of Decem- 
ber 10, 1836, finally prohibited the Slave-trade, 
and it was by the treaty of 1842, between 
England and Portugal, that the latter accepted 
the right of search. The Slave-trade, however, 
still flourishes in most of the Portuguese 
Colonies. Tuckey, speaking of the country 
round the Congo rive’, over which (vide p. 4 of 
the Portuguese Pamphlet) it is declared that 
Portugal has always exercised her jurisdiction, 
says: “The Slave-trade was maintained in 
these regions up to 1868, and has only ceased, 
thanks to the energetic interference of the 
commanders of English cruisers. As soon as 
the Slave-trade became impossible, or too 
dangerous, it was all over with the commercial 
ascendency of the Portuguese, who gave way 
on the banks of the Congo, to the other mari- 
time nations’ (Narrative, §c., pp. 76, 112, 
156). In 1865, Monteiro saw a caravan of 
3,000 slaves arrive in Benguela, of whom 1,000 
were destined for exportation. He says: ‘ All 
the officials, from the Governor to the 
smallest clerk, have been paid to shut their 
eyes’ (Angola, Vol. I., p. 67, and Vol. IL., p, 
182). Cameron writes in 1877: ‘The crimes 
perpetrated in the centre of Africa by men, 
who call themselves Christians and Portuguese, 
would appear incredible to the inhabitants of 
civilised countries’” (Across Africa, Vol. IL., 


pp. 106, 137). 





CAPTURE OF OBEID 
BY THE MAHDI, 
CaIRO, April 4. 
News has reached Cairo from Khartoum 
giving details of the capture of Obeid, and 
giving also the text of the proclamation issued 
by the Mahdi. The capture of Obeid appears 
to have been accomplished without bloodshed, 
the town having been surrendered by treachery 
alter being reduced to the greatest straits. The 
inhabitants were expelled and the place given 
over to pillage. The soldiers, it is said, joined 


the army of the Mahdi, being promised two 
dollars a month. The Mahdi’s proclamation is 
\ very moderate, bearing the character rather of 
the religious programme of a new faith, than 
of a political manifesto.—Standard, 5 April. 
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BRAZIL. 
THE CEARA ABOLITIONISTS. 


WE print, with very great pleasure, 
the following letter from our esteemed 
correspondent Dr. Nabuco, President 
of the Abolitionist Society of Brazil, 
We are extremely glad to see that the 
work of Abolition is progressing so 
favourably in that great Empire, and 
we are only too glad to give pro- 
minence to the names of those gentle- 
men who have performed so noble a 
work, 





To THE EDITOR OF The Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


London, April 5th, 1883. 


S1R,—I wish, through your paper, to record 

the last achievement of a Brazilian Abolitionist 
Society, the Cearense Libertadora. Owing 
chiefly to its indomitable energy, there are at 
last three districts in Brazil redeemed from 
Slavery, namely, those of Acarape, Pacatuba, 
and S. Francisco. 
' The genesis of the Aboliticnist movement in 
Ceard, a Northern Province of the South 
American Empire, deserves to be known. It 
began with the spontaneous refusal of the 
Jangadeiros, the raftsmen of the harbour of 
lortalera to transport the Slaves sold from the 
shore to the steamer which was to carry them 
to the Slave markets of the South. The 
Underground Railway in the United States 
placed the runaway Slave on a free soil; the 
Ceara jangadeiros, moved by the same spirit, 
made a strike against the coast Slave-trade, 
which carried the provincial Slaves from their 
Northern home to hard labours and uncon- 
genial surroundings of the Southern estates. 

By so doing, those poor people, whose only 
possessions were their sailing rafts, gave adeadly 
blow to the mighty Slave-holding interest. 
They brought down, in fact, the price of Slaves 
in Ceard from £150 to £10, and furthermore 
their strike had such an electric effect all over 
the country that each Province decided to shut 
itself off by prohibitive import taxes from the 
wave of adventitious Slavery. 

Once the value of a Slave so materially 
reduced, a movement was started to buy them 
off, in that way those of Acarape, Pacatuba and 
S, Francisco were ransomed. No doubt the 
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short time, by the initiative of a few men, will 
have at least one province of free soil. 

I wish you would give me space enough to 
mention the officers of the Cearense Libertadora 
to whom every true Brazilian owes a debt of 
gratitude for their untiring efforts to redeem 
every Slave they possibly can. The following 
are a few names from a long list of public 
benefactors: J. CORDEIRO, J. C. DO AMARAL» 
Dr. FREDERICO BorGEs, A. B. DE MENEZES 
A. D. MARTINS, JUN., J. TH. DE CASTRO. 

The Emperor has subscribed £100 for the 
freedom of the Slaves of Acarape. 

I beg leave to add that in Rio there is a 
movement on foot, at whose head are Dr, 
NICOLAO MOREIRA, DR. VICENTE DE SOUZA 
SENOR J. F. CLapp, DR. UBALDINO DO AMA- 
RAL, to clear, by redemption, the capital of the 
Empire from its black stain of Slavery. I hope 
some generous hearts will congregate, too, in 
order to promote by law the immediate enfran- 
chisement of all Africans held in Slavery, 
Those wretched victims of the Slave-trade were 
all imported before the year 1853, that is to 
say, have been, at the least, thirty years in 
Slavery, and the most of them, I think nine 
tenths, are /ega//y free. 

I have the strongest belief that the national 
will of getting rid of a land and labour mono- 
poly hostile to the interests of the country is 
daily gaining strength and will have, in a few 
years, coercive power enough to force itself on 
those who wish that the death of more than 
one million of persons of all ages still remain- 
ing in Slavery, shall be the natural end of an 
institution too anti-social, inhuman and _back- 
ward to be charged for such a long period still 
to the moral account of an American country 
of eleven millions of free population, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Joaguim NABUCO. 





AN EASTER OFFERING. 
s, Marchhall Crescent, Edinburgh 
March 26, 1883. 
My DEAR S1Rr,—I send you an Easter offering 
of one pound, to help the poor slaves in Africa, 
which I have collected in my slave box, and I 
hope it will do them good, 
[ hope you are very well, Good-bye, Sir, 
and salaam from 
ALI MAHOOM, 
(Late a slave-boy in Central Africa.) 


whole of Ceara will follow, and Brazil, in a | Zo Charles H. Allen, Esq. 
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HOW THE GOVERNMENT 
EMANCIPATE SLAVES 
IN BRAZIL! 


From the Rio News of March 15th, 
1883, we extract an editorial showing 


that even the questionable mode of | 


emancipating Slaves by means of lot- 
teries is perverted to such an extent 
that the 600,000 and odd dollars that 
ought to go to the benefit of the 
Emancipation Fund become dwindled 
down to the insignificant amount of 
88,000 dollars. We think the Go- 
vernment must not plume themselves 
upon showing much generosity even 
in the questionable shape of Emanci- 
pation lotteries. 


The new policy of the government towards 
the emancipation fund, as indicated by the 
recent reforms in the annual lottery drawings 
for the benefit of that fund, is causing wide- 
spread criticism and dissatisfaction. By the 
terms of the emancipation act of 1871, the 
government is authorized to concede six lottery 
drawings a year to the fund, which shall be 
exempt from all taxation. 
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to be done about it? The newspapers will do 


| alittle scolding, and some of them may even 


remind the prime minister of his patriotic talk 


_ about augmenting the emancipation fund. 


‘ 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





The aggregate | 


results of these drawings from 1871-72 to | 


1880-81, a period uf ten years, amount to | 


2,251,990 dols., or an average of 225,199 dols. 
ayear. By a legislative act of October 7, 1882, 
the government was authorized to reform the 
plan upon which these lotteries were drawn, 


The minister, however, wants the revenue, 
and the Emperor has signed the decree author- 
izing him to take it—and that ends the whole 
matter! And yet we shall be told, over and over 
again, that the government ardently desires to 
see the emancipation of Slavery an accomplished 


| fact, and that it is carrying out the act of 1871 


for that purpose in perfect good faith ! 











SLAVERY IN BRAZIL. 
ON the 29th of January ninety-eight letters of 


liberty were delivered in Rio Janeiro by Judge 
Serafim Barreto to as many slaves freed with 
the municipality’s third quota of the Emanci- 
pation Fund, amounting to 71,391 dollars. In 
all, 500 slaves have received freedom, at the 
cost of 319,100 dollars, with the municipality’s 
share of the fund, and there is still 11,291 
dollars to employ. In all the Empire about 
12,000 slaves have owed freedom to the 
Emancipation Fund created by the law of 
September, 1871. The private emancipations 
within the municipality since that date have 
been 9,253, besides 454 liberated on condition 
of serving for a term of not over seven years, 
The emancipation movement is making great 
progress in Ceara. Besides the emancipation 
societies previously existing, ten new ones 
were installed at the beginning of 1883, in- 


_ cluding the Centro Abolicionista at Forteleza, 


should any such reform be considered desirable. | 


Under this authorization the government has 
now promulgated (24th February) a new plan 
for the drawings by which the six small 
lotteries are concentrated into one grand 
drawing with a capital of 2,000,coo dols. and 
prizes to a total of 1,341,200 dols. The gross 
results of the drawing are fixed at 658,8codols., 
and the expenses and commissions are estimated 
at 30,000 dols. This should leave a net result 
of 628,800 dols. for the benefit of the emanci- 
pation fund. According to ministerial views, 
however, the necessities of the national treasury 
are far more important than those of the eman- 
cipation fund, so the benefit for which the 
lottery is drawn is fixed at the small sum of 
88,800 dols., while the remaining 540,000 dols. 
is to be conveyed into the treasury in taxes, 
Stamps, and state quotas. 


clearly unauthorized and illegal, but what is 





“owners. 


which solemnized its installation by delivering 
letters of freedom to thirty-two slaves, twenty- 
three freed by the society and nine by their 
At the installation of two societies at 
Mujana eleven slaves were liberated, and on 
the occasion of receiving a deputation of the 
Sociedade Cearense Libertadora, twenty-five 
were freed. The Pacatubana Society is pro- 
moting the freedom of the thirty still remain- 
ing slaves in the municipality, and, as all those 
of the municipality of Acaripe have been 
emancipated, the comarca will soon have not 
a slave left init. In the first twelve days of 
January, 109 slaves had been liberated within 
the province, many of them by their owners, 
Colonels André E. Ferreira de Lima and 
Antonio J. dos Santos freeing six each. The 
Emperor had signified, through the President 
of the Council, his sympathy with the emanci- 
pation movement, and given a donation to 


This proceeding is _ the ‘Sociedade Libertadora Cearense.—Anghe 


Brazilian Times. 
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MADAGASCAR. 





Mr. CAMERON, the special corres- 
pondent of the Zhe Standard, has 
forwarded some very interesting let- 
ters to that journal, dated Tama- 
tave, February last. All who are in. 
terested in the progress of that great 
Island should read the last two letters 
in the issue of March 28, and April 2. 
Our space unfortunately precludes 
our doing little more than to call 
attention to the history and re- 
sources of an Island which, up to the 
present date, has been very imper- 
fectly known. It has often been a 
source of astonishment to us that the 
British Government has never ap- 
pointed a Consul General at Antan- 
nanarivo, with Vice Consuls at Tama- 
tave and Monjanga. In view of the 
threatened hostilities of France, we 
think that some steps to secure the 
protection of British subjects, now in 
the interior, should be taken at once 
by the appointment of such officers. * 
TAMATAVE, Feb, 16. 

It is perhaps hardly known in England to 
what extent our Indian fellow-subjects are en- 
gaged in developing British trade along the 
coast of East Africa. Indian traders, Mussul- 
men and Hindoo, are to be found at every port 
from Aden to Zanzibar and Capetown, and 
they have even penetrated to the centre of 
Madagascar. These firms, although looking 
to Bombay and Calcutta as their head-quarters, 
have each of them their London agents, with 
whom they correspond direct; and it is 
invariably English goods which they have for 
sale, It would do no harm if British Consuls 
in these seas were instructed to look more 
after the interests of these subjects of the 
Empress, and to render az much assistance to 
them as is afforded to native-born Englishmen, 
and even to seek them out and to acquaint them 
with the fact that they are entitled to such aid. 





* As we go to press we learn that a Vice-Consul 
will be appointed at Antananarivo. This, however, will 
hardly meet the case. The complaints reported the 
—— Consular arrangements made by Mr. Cameron 
ully accord with advices we have received from other 
Zources. 
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Many of them whom I have met do not seem 
to realise that they can claim the same rights 
and privileges as the Sahibs themselves. Thus 
at Réunion the other day, as I was conversing 
with an Indian shopkeeper, he took the oppor- 
tunity to get me to translate into Hindostanee 
an English invoice, which, for over a fortnight 
he had, for lack of such assistance, been unable 
to read. His astonishment was great when I 
told him that the Empress maintained at all 
perts, even at Réunion, a Consul, whose duty 
it was to render similar services to British 
subjects like himself. This shopkeeper told 
me that the French officials at Réunion place 
all kinds of difficulties in the way when English 
goods are imported. So much so that he 
feared he would either be compelled to shut 
up shop, or to obtain his stocks in future from 
France. English vessels calling at Port St. 
Denis tell the same tale. They are thwarted 
in every way possible, and mulcted at every 
turn. The steamer Imerina, a short time since 
was fined some fifteen hundred francs while 
the captain was at sea and unable to defend 
himself, upon the suit of a deserter from the 
ship, who had remained behind to bring a 
concocted charge. And upon the next visit of 
the vessel to the port the money, contrary to 
all international law and custom, had to be 
paid before the ship was allowed to proceed to 
sea. The matter has been referred to the 
Home Government; but although several 
months have elapsed, nothing has been heard 
regarding it. In these days British subjects 
trading abroad have to fight against injustice 
and unfair treatment on their own account. 
They cannot hope, it would appear, for pro- 
tection or redress from England—a fact which 
the petty officials of foreign ports are beginning 
to realise and to act upon. At all events, the 
attitude to British trade of the authorities at 
Réunion is suggestive of what would happen 
were French influences to become dominant 
in Madagascar, and on that account is worthy 
of notice. 

We now discover that at Tamatave they 
have received no mails for fifty days. Hence 
the eagerness with which our approach has 
been watched. For all they knew to the con- 
trary, war might already have been declared 
by France against Madagascar, and any morn- 
ing they considered they might awaken to see 
a squadron of war ships moored close off their 
port. In the event of a rupture it was, and is, 
feared that the French Admiral might consider 
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his best course would be to land at, and occupy | less the enemy ; but in the event of trouble, it 


Tamatave. Here the Hovas collect a large 
proportion of their total revenue, and the loss 
of the port would, beyond all doubt, be a 
serious blow to them. If the French succeeded 
in occupying the place, they would then attempt 
once more to open up negotiations, but although 
there are many conflicting views upon the sub- 
ject, it is generally believed that the Hova 
Government will not agree, on any conside- 
ration, or under any circumstances, to a foreign 
occupation of any part of Madagascar. Opini- 
ons also vary as to what effect a French 
landing would have upon the population. I 
believe I have questioned more than one-half 
of the foreign residents in the town upon this 
subject, and from no two of them have I re- 
ceived similar replies. From all I hear, how- 
ever, and after weighing duly all the various 
arguments adduced, there can be little doubt 
that at the first sign of hostilities the people 
would migrate ex d/oc to the interior. The 
Betsimasaraka, for that is the name of the 
tribe which inhabits the adjacent country, do 
not mix much with the Hovas, who, notwith- 
standing their Christianity and comparatively 
advanced civilization, are declared to be b:7>d 
masters. But at first, at all events, they would 
obey the Hova commands, and leave nothing 
for the French but deserted villages, and the 
trade of Tamatave would accordingly be ruined. 
In time, no doubt, the people might return, and 
if the French proclaimed the freedom of Slaves, 
their territory might become the refuge of all 
the discontented in Madagascar. But for the 
English, American, Indian, and German mer- 
chants in Tamatave the outlook, in the event 
of hostilities, is a very gloomy one. 
* * * * * 


When referring to the anxiety which pre- 
vails at Tamatave as to the negotiations be- 
tween the Malagasy Envoys and France, I 
alluded to the foreign residents, but amongst 
the native population also there is great excite- 
ment. The news has spread throughout the 
country that the foreigner contemplates a 
menace to the independence of Madagascar, 
and there are not wanting amongst the old 
Conservative Party of Hovas those who attri- 


bute the present troubles to Christianity and . 


the welcome afforded to the missionaries, 
There is a vague distinction in the ordinary 
native mind between the French and English 
foreigners ; the English is known as the friend 
of the Malagasy, and the French as more or 
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is feared that all—French, English, and Nor- 
wegian—would be included under the one 
term, foreigner. And although the Prime 
Minister, in a speech recently delivered at the 
capital, has promised protection to all, there is 
still very grave ground for anxiety as regards 
the Europeans living in outlying districts. 
Then it is almost certain that war would mean 
a complete revolution as regards religion. The 
population in many districts would return at 
one bound to barbarism; and the progress for 
the last fifty years would be lost in a day. The 
French delude themselves with the idea that 
under pressure, and as soon as they are con- 
vinced that they cannot expect help from Eng- 
land, the Hovas will yield, and submit quietly 
to the French Protectorate over the northern 
portion of the island ; that the Hova Customs 
officers and garrison will be withdrawn, and 
that portion of the country be thrown open to 
free French trade. But here it is considered 
that if the Prime Minister were to surrender on 
that point, the result would be a rebellion and 
probably his death, and that consequently he 
has no choice but to resist French demands- 
So if the French land anywhere they must pre- 
pare themselves for a war which can only end 
in a march on the capital. That would take 
at least ten thousand men. 





Mr. Cameron’s second letter dated 
Tamatave, Feb. 23rd, goes largely into 
the question of the products and trade 
of Madagascar. At the present time 
live bullocks appear to form the most 
valuable item in the list of exports. 
Nearly all of these animals are sent 
to Mauritius and Reunion, but as fine 
fat oxen can be purchased for from 
two to three dollars each, the writer 
thinks that this island might even- 
tually be able to supply the English 
market with frozen carcases. There 
are no droughts in Madagascar, there- 
fore the power of sustaining live stock 
appears to be almost limitless. Sugar, 
however, appears to be the staple upon 
which all authorities seem to agree 
that the future of Madagascar will 
depend. Consular supervision in 
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| THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
concerned would appear to be very | 


Madagascar, so far as Great Britain is 


limited and inefficient. At least, so 
we are informed by the correspondent 
of Zhe Standard :— 


“The Government are most anxious to have 
English official advice, but, of course, when 
the nearest officer is seven days’ journey 
distant, they havé been obliged to do without 
it, and British interests in Madagascar have 
suffered accordingly. French traders, by means 
of the pressure which their Consuls are always 
prepared to exert none too scrupulously, obtain 
advantages over the English. In a word, 
British interests in Madagascar, which in the 
next few years are likely to increase indefinitely, 
demand that a Diplomatic representative cap- 
able of watching closely and skilfully whatever 
concerns them shall be stationed at Antanan- 
arivo, I find a universal complaint here on the 
part of Englishmen, Indians, and Creoles, 
against the English Consular Office. It is 
declared to be inefficient, procrastinating to the 
last degree, and careless of their interests. 
How far that complaint may be well founded 
{ cannot, of course, say. I can only testify to 
its unanimous existence. At all events, it is a 
fact that from Mauritius alone considerable 
sums are awaiting investment in Madagascar, 
and it will be a pity if so desirable an extension 
of British trade should be lost through lack of 
a little encouragement and support from our 
own Government. 





HERR GOTTFRIED ROTH. 


In our last number, we stated that 
this young Swiss Abolitionist had 
fallen into the hands of the Mahdi, 
and on enquiring at the Foreign 
Office, we could obtain no definite 
information of the fate that had be- 
fallen Mr. Roth and his compan- 
ions. We are now glad to learn 
through Herr Hansal, Austrian 
Consul at Khartoum, that MM. Roth 
et Robers, inspectors of the Slave- 
trade, who had been taken prisoners 
by the Mahdi, were held captive by 
him, and that he demanded a ver 
high ransom for their release. Bot 
gentlemen are humanely treated, and 
are allowed their liberty within the 
town of Bara. 
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C. S. writes in Zhe Friend of April, 
1883 :— 


“So little has been heard of the Anti-Slavery 
Society of late years, since the abolition of 
Slavery in our British possessions and in the 
United States, that to most of the world it has 
practically ceased to exist, and it may therefore 
appear almost an anachronism to again bring 
its claims before the public. 

But a small and earnest body, who form the 
Committee of the Society, have quietly worked 
on in the cause of freedom wherever their efforts 
were needed. More than ever these efforts are 
now required on behalf of Central Africa. For 
it has become known, partly from the reports 
of missionaries, and partly from the testimony 
of travellers and explorers, such as Livingstone, 
Schweinfurth, Nachtigal, and many others, that 
an enormous and infamous traffic in slaves is 
constantly carried on in those remote regions, 
to provide for domestic and other service,in the 
East—in Arabia, Persia, and Egypt—the main 
portion of the transit of these unhappy creatures 
being through Egypt itself. 

The Anti-Slavery Society has directed its 
attention for a considerable time to this part of 
the work ; and, by correspondence with philan- 
thropists in other countries and communication 
with missionaries who happen to be in England, 
has gained much knowledge of what is going 
on in Africa, while it maintains constant watch- 
fulness over what passes in the Houses of 
Parliament at home, and is ready to step for- 
ward on every available opportunity to urge 
the claims of humanity on our rulers, and to 
arouse public opinion at large. The present is 
an unexampled opportunity for doing this ; for 
the occupation of Egypt by our Government 
places them in a position for compelling the 
Khedive to take such measures as shall abolish 
Slavery in Egypt, and strike a blow at the 
Slave-trade everywhere. It therefore calls on 
all our members to come forward and assist in 
this great cause. 

One of its first efforts to raise an interest in 
the subject has been the holding of three 
drawing-room mectings, on the 5th, 6th, and 
7th of the past month, at Bristol and Clifton. 
They were well attended, and, it is hoped, with 
good success. In addition to the secretary of 
the Society, the Rev. Horace Wailer, the friend 
and companion of Livingstone, and editor of 
that great explorer’s “Last Journals ;" the 
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Rev. C. T. Wilson, of the Church Missionary 
Society, who has resided, for nearly two years 
at the Court of King M’Tesa; the Rev. W. H, 
Penney, Secretary of the Universities’ Mission 
to Central Africa, and who has himself been at 


Zanzibar; and Mr. Walter Hutley con- 
nected with the London Missionary Society, 
and who has lived for some years on Lake 
Tanganyika, attended the meetings, and gave 
important and interesting addresses. 

They related many particulars of the horrors 
which they have themselves witnessed, and 
dwelt earnestly and especially on the necessity 
that exists for upholding the Anti-Slavery 
Society by pecuniary contributions and moral 
support, as the only agency which raises a bold 
and determined opposition to this nefarious 
system. Were the missionaries to be withdrawn 
from the stations where they work so laboriously 
and so earnestly, in the distant lands of Central 
Africa, surrounded, as they are, by perils from 
the unhealthy climate and from hostile tribes ; 
and were the Anti-Slavery Society to cease to 
exist, there would be literally no means of 
hearing or knowing what goes forward and is 
carried on in the centre of the vast continent, 
with its teeming millions of inhabitants, nor of 
the annual slaughter of its tens of thousands of 
miserable victims who are dragged from their 
homes, and perish on their way to the coast. 

In the hope that some practical result may be 
obtained from these meetings at Bristol and 
Clifton, a Committee has been formed, which 
will endeavour to collect subscriptions for the 
parent Society, and keep the interest now 
awakened from subsiding, and, with the view of 
inducing other places in the country to follow 
the example adopted by Clifton, this little 
sketch is forwarded to The Friend. 





+ 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN 
INDIA AND EGYPT. 

A well-informed correspondent in 
India sends us the following comments 
upon Sir Bartle Frere’s paper on 
Slavery in India and Egypt: 

“It is quite true that Slavery in British 
India has been eradicated. Where England is 
the ruling power and she can enforce such a 
Statute as Act V of 1843, it is quite possible to 
root out the evil in a summary fashion. But 
where Slaves are declared to be out of the cate- 
gcry of legal property, neither claimable as 
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such, nor saleable as such, there must be force. 
behind to carry out the law or you only have 
the dead-letter Conventions of Turkey and 
Egypt. Even in many of the Native States 
of India guided as they are by English Resi- 
dents, domestic Slavery still exists and an 
illicit traffic continues. As late as 1882, four 
Abyssinian girls were imported into India via 
Bombay. by a paid agent of the Bhopal State. 

This instance came to the light; the Slaves were 

stopped in British territory and the case was 

dealt with by the Courts. But a petty trade is 

carried on through the British ports of India 

that does'not see the light. While the Slavery 

exists, the supply must be maintained. It is 

no doubt a mild form of Slavery to which they 

are subjected when the poor wretches reach 

their destination, but the brutal harrying from 

their African homes and the cruel treatment on 

the road must precede the servitude that awaits 

them.” - 


ee 
—— 


Review, 


MEINE MISSION NACH ABESSINIAN 
UNTERNOMMEN VON GERHARD ROHLFS. 
Leipzrc, 1883. 350 pages—with map, 

By the courtesy of the world-renowned Au- 
thor, we are in receipt of an early copy of this 
extremely interesting and exhaustive history of 
the country and court of Abyssinia. Herr 
Rohlfs is well known as an African explorer, 
having already published an account of his ad- 
venturous journey from the Mediterranean to 
Lake Tschad and the Gulf of Guinea. More 
lately he has been known as theaccredited envoy 
from King John of Abyssinia, commissioned by 
him to arrangéd the terms of a permanent peace 
between Egypt and Abyssinia—on condition 
that access to the sea should be granted to the 
latter country. Unfortunately Herr Rohlfs 
has not yet met with the success his efforts 
deserve, but we trust that now that England is 
arranging the settlement of Egyptian affairs, 
she will tiot fail to secure for Abyssinia a recog- 
nition of her just claims. 

The description given by Herr Rohlfs of the 
successor Of King Theodore is most interest:ng, 
and shows this ruler to be a man of extraordinary 
character. On the defeat and death of Theodore, 
and the prompt evacuation of the country by 
the English, something like anarchy reigned in 
Abyssinia. From the ruins of the monarchy, 
a leader ‘quickly arose sufficiently strong to 
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grasp the helm of state. This was Kassai, 
Prince of Tigre, who was wise enough to join 
forces with the English, when they attacked 
Theodore. 

When he had overcome all his enemies, 
Kassai ascended the ancient throne of Abyssinia, 
and changed his name to John, the chosen of 
God—Negus Negest, or King of the Kings of 
Ethiopia—by which high-sounding title, he is 
now known as the destroyer, of at least two 
powerful Egyptian armies that were sent to 
reduce his country to subjection. 

The terrible slaughter of the Egyptians in 
1875—the defeat and death of Munzinger, 
Count Zichy, and other officers, and the flight 
of Prince Hassan before the victorious Abys- 
sinians, are all now matters of history—but the 
story of these extraordinary events as related 
to Herr Rohlfs, by the Negus himself, possesses 
a special interest for all who desire the 
prosperity of this vigorous little Lingdom, 
where Christianity is professed and believed— 
albeit, its standard is at present of a low and 
debased order. 

Our space will not permit any sketch of the 
curious history contained in this volume, but 
we may state, that as regards the Slave-trade, 
the present Negus forbade its practice at the 
commencement of his reign—throughout his 
entire kingdom. Whether he has been able 
to enforce its suppression, scarcely appears, but 
Herr Rohlfs, states that'the trade is still in force 
in Schoa and Godjam, and there is no doubt 
that Abyssinian girls are, by some means or 
other, obtained for Egyptian harems. 

One terrible blot, attaches to the Abyssinian 
character. All captives taken in war, are 
dreadfully mutilated, and then slain. Hence 


no prisoners remain on their hands, and this | 


has been one cause why so much ill-feeling 
exists between Egypt and Abyssinia. Egypt 
demands back the prisoners taken in the great 
battles, in 1875, and refuses to believe that none 
remain—whereas according to the cruel custom 
of the country, the army was absolutely 
annihilated. Hence the futile mission of 
General Gordon, in 1879, and the still unsuc- 
cessful efforts of Herr Rohlfs to settle the terms 
of a permament peace with Egypt, on a satisfac- 
tory footing, At lcast, this has been one of 
the stumbling blocks. We congratulate Herr 
Rohlfs upon the publication of this interesting 
and important history of a hitherto much 
misunderstood nation, and we hope it may not 
be long before it appears in an English garb, 
and at a price that may render itaccessible toall. 
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DRAWING-ROOM MEETINGS AT 
CLIFTON. 


At the Meeting of the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, held 
April 6th, 1883, it was cordially and unani- 
mously RESOLVED, 


“ That the thanks of this Committee be 
presented to 


Lewis Fry, Esq., M.P. 

CHARLES THOMAS, Esq. 

WILLIAM STURGE, Esq. 
for generously lending their houses for the 
holding of Drawing Room Meetings in March 
last. 

Also to Mrs, WILLIAM STURGE, for success- 
fully organizing the holding of the three 
Drawing-Room Meetings above referred to, 
and for her hospitality to Members of the 
Deputation. 

And to the following gentlemen who kindly 
attended and took part in the pro ceedings :— 


Lewis Fry, Esq., M.P. 

HERBEKT THOMAS, Esq. 

JoserH STorRsS Fry, Esq. 

Rev. Horace WALLER, F.R.G.S, 
Rev. C. T. Wiison, F.R.G.S. 

Rev. W. H. PENNEY, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
WALTER HUTLEY, Esq., L.M.S. 


RESOLVED FURTHER, 
“That the formation of a Bristol and Clifton 
Auxiliary Committee to assist in the work of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
is heartily approved and confirmed.” 


Obituary. 


ee 


GEORGE STACEY GIBSON. 


We regret to have to record the 
death, at the age of 64, of Mr. George 
Stacey Gibson, Banker, of Saffron 
Walden. This gentleman, a Member 
of the Society of Friends, was well 
known as an active promoter and 
supporter of numerous _ philan- 
throphic and charitable institutions. 
The Anti-Slavery Society has 
always found in him a liberal and 
steady supporter. 
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Slabve-trade Papers. 


i eeceemnemmnedt 


1883. C. 3547. 
Presented to Parliament 1883 pp. 217. 


No. I. 


THE Correspondence and Reports 
contained in the above Blue-Book 
range from January, 1882, to March, 
1883, and embrace almost the whole 
extent of the Slave-holding world— 
Brazil, Egypt, France, Persia, Portu- 
gal (Loanda and Mozambique), 
Turkey, Zanzibar, Comoro Islands, 
Sierra Leone. 

The contents of this volume are of 
singular interest, and we could well 
fill three or four numbers of the 
Reporter with extracts from these 
latest official reports of the scourge of 
humanity. At the present time we 
can give only a few despatches and 
letters — mostly connected with 


Egypt. 

First and foremost we gladly give 
prominence to Earl Granville’s ex- 
haustive and excellent letter to the 
Earl of Dufferin, respecting Slavery 
and the Slave-trade in Egypt. We 
observe with satisfaction and pleasure 
that Earl Granville lays stress upon 
a point in the policy of Abolition 
which this Society has ever—through 
good report and evil report—steadily 
upheld as the key note of its utter- 
ances against the Slave-trade, viz. : 
That the only way to extirpate that 
trade and to restore peace and pros- 
perity to the districts wasted and de- 





populated by its attendant horrors ts 
to abolish Slavery for ever throughout 
the Egyptian dominions. 

This is true wisdom, and we trust 
that the course recommended by the 
Foreign Secretary will be insisted 
upon in our future dealing with the 
Khedive and his Government. 





EGYPT, 
No, 19. 
Earl Granville to the Earl of Dufferin. 
Foreign Office, November 3, 1882. 


My Lord,—Her Majesty’sGovernment have fre- 
quently had occasion to admire and acknowledge 
the conscientious efforts made by the present 
Khedive to put a stop to the Slave-trade which 
has for centuries been the curse of Egypt, but 
they have constantly seen with regret that no 
repressive measures, however vigorous or well- 
intentioned, can really produce any complete 
check to that inhuman traffic. 

The cause of this failure is not difficult to 
discover. It is to be found in the first prin- 
ciples of political economy. As long as the 
demand for Slaves exist, so long will some 
supply continue. It cannot, moreover, be ex- 
pected that the Egyptian people will ever be 
brought to believe that it is either illegal or 
immoral for them to buy and sell that which 
they are freely allowed to possess. The only 
way to extirpate the Slave-trade, and to restore 
peace and prosperity to the districts wasted 
and depopulated by its attendant horrors is to 
abolish Slavery for ever throughout the Egyp- 
tian dominions. 

Her Majesty’s Government are well aware 
that the Khedive is entirely opposed to the 
institution of Slavery, and that His Highness 
has been chiefly prevented by political reasons 
and the fear of offending the so-called religious 
prejudices of the richer classes of the nation 
from carrying into effect the great and wise 
act of reform which would honour and amelio- 
rate his country. 
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Your Excellency is doubtless aware, that, in 
January, 1846, the Bey of Tunis, by his own 
authority, abolished Slavery in his dominions, 
and a copy of the circular which His High- 
ness addressed to all the Consuls on the 
occasion will be found inclosed in a despatch 
(No, 22, Confidential) which I addressed to 
Sir E. Malet, on the 30th November, 1880; 
and Her Majesty’s Government cannot but 
feel that what the Bey of Tunis was thus able 
to accomplish, the Khedive might also effect 
at this moment with the moral and effective 
support of Great Britain and the approval of 
all civilised nations. 

Your Excellency will not fail to press this 
important question upon the Khedive, and 
also use every effort to convince the members 
of His Highness’s Government of its import- 
ance to the welfare of their country and to the 
good opinion of England, whose Sovereign and 
people have a deeply-grounded horror of 
Slavery, and have long been earnest and 
unflagging in their efforts for its abolition, 

I am, &c., 
(Signed) 


CONSUL FOR THE SOUDAN. 
THE following refers to the duties of 
the newly appointed Consul for the 
Soudan. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Miéville, who was first appointed, 
did not go out to the Soudan, nor 
has anyone yet been sent. Mr. 
Augustus Baker, late Vice-Consul for 
Nisch, has, however, lately received 
the appointment and will shortly go 
out to Khartoum. The letter to Mr. 
Miéville will show the nature of this 
appointment. We can only hope 
that the action of the Consul will 
be in no way hampered on the score 
of expenses. A complete supervision 
of the Slave-trade will require long 
and frequent journies. 


GRANVILLE. 





Earl Granuille to Consul Mieville. 
Foreign Office, March 17, 1882. 
Sir,—In my despatch of the Ist January last, 
by which you were appointed Her Majesty's 
Consul for the Soudan, to reside at Khartoum, 
you were informed that you were appointed 
more especially to watch over and report on 
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the Slave traffic, with a view to its suppression, 
and that specific instructions would be given 


you for your guidance. Your emoluments 
were fixed at £600 a year, and you were told 
that your travelling expenses would be paid 
on receipt of proper accounts and vouchers. 

It will be your duty to maintain the most 
cordial relations possible with the Governor- 
General of the Soudan and the other authori- 
ties with whom you may be brought in contact, 
and, so far as the exigencies of the service 
admit, you will keep the Governor-General 
acquainted with any information you may ac- 
quire in regard to the Slave-trade which will 
enable him to take measures for its repres- 
sion. 

It is not possible for Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to give -you any explicit directions as to 
the mode in which you should carry out your 
duties, many of which will be outside of the 
ordinary routine of Consular business. While 
you will keep the headquarters of your Con- 
sulate at Khartoum, as the seat of government, 
you will be at liberty to move about from 
place to place in your Consular district as may 
seem to you most useful for the obtaining of 
information of the movements of the Slave- 
traders. Your expenses in so doing will be 
refunded to you by Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, on the understanding that they are kept 
within the lowest limit compatible with your 
health and safety. It is not intended that you 
should be accompanied by a large escort. The 
Governor-General of the Soudan in the first 
place, and the Government of the Khedive 
finally, will be responsible for your protection. 
You will, however, be careful to avoid any in- 
terference with the Slave-traders or the natives 
which may provoke hostility or tend to raise 
difficulties in the way of your free passage 
through your Consular district. 

You will furnish a general annual summary 
of the state of the Slave-trade within your 
district, in addition to the special reports 
which you may find it necessary to make ; and 
you will send in, at the end of every quarter, 
an account, with vouchers, of any expenses 
which you may have incurred for travelling 
within that period. 

All your correspondence with this office on 
Slave-trade matters should be sent, under 
flying seal, to Her Majesty’s Agent and 
Consul-General at Cairo, by whom it will be 
perused and forwarded. I am, &c., 

(Signed) GRANVILLE, 
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REGISTRATION OF SLAVES. 
No. 9. 
Mr, Lister to Sir E. Malet, 
Foreign Office, March 21, 1882. 

S1r,—Mr, A. Pease, M.P., has lately called the 
attention of Earl Granville to the suggestion 
made last year by the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society of a complete registration 

of all Slaves now existing in Egypt. 
The mode of registration which it is pro- 
posed to adopt, and the opinion of Colonel 
Gordon on its merits, are given in Zhe Anti- 
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Slavery Reporter for April, 1881 (see p. 59 | 


and onwards) ; before taking any further steps 
Lord Granville would be glad of your opinion 
on the suggestion, and the light in which it 
would be likely to be regarded by the Khedive 
and his Government. 
No. 15. 

Sir E, Malet to Earl Granville.—( Received 

April 19.) 

Cairo, April 11, 1882. 

My Lorn,—I have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your Lordship's despatch of the 
2Ist ultimo, desiring me to give my opinion as 
to the registration of Slaves in Egypt, and the 
light in which it would be viewed by the 
Khedive and the Government. 

The subject has occupied my attention 
previously, and I have at different times spoken 
to the Khedive and to Riaz Pasha, when he was 
in office, on the subject. They both averred 
that it would be more difficult to carry out such 
a plan as that suggested by Colonel Gordon 
than to decree the abolition of Slavery. They 
said that it involved an infringement of the 
privacy of domicile which would be particularly 
repugnant to the natives, and that, if it were 
sought to enforce it, the Government would 
become so unpopular that it would be impossible 
to maintain itself, 

There is, however, at present a Census about 
to be taken of the Egyptian population. I have 
asked the President of the Council whether it 
will show the number, names, and sex of slaves 
in different households. He replied in the 
affirmative. 

I think that possibly, when the Census has 
been taken, it may be feasible to make use of 
the Returns to propose some sort of registration ; 
but were I to moot the matter now, an agitation 
would arise against the Census itself which 
might imperil its being carried out. 

I have, &e. 
EDWARD B, MALET. 


(Signed) 
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No. 18. 
Sir £. Malet to Earl Granville—(Received 
October 22, 4 P.M.) 
Cairo, October 22, 1882, 4 P.M. 
(Telegraphic.) 
“T have spoken to the Khedive and Chérif 
Pasha concerning the suppression of the Slave- 


_ trade and the abolition of Slavery. They both 


both seem willing, but foresee, as usual. a host 
of difficulties regarding abolition,” 





FRANCE. 


|THE following correspondence has 


passed between our own Govern- 
ment and that of France, respecting 
the so-called free emigration of natives 
to the French islands on the east 
coast of Africa. There is a genuine 
ring about the tone of Earl Granville's 
letter, as his Lordship fully appreciates 
the fact that these emigrants are, in 
reality, Slaves. 


No. 27, 

Viscount Lyons to M. Duclere, 
Paris, August 12, 1882. 
M. LE PRESIDENT DU CONSEIL,—Her Majesty's 
Consul at Mozambique has reported to Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs that a Decree has been passed 
by the Portuguese authorities allowing emigra- 
tion of natives from Ibo to Mayotte and Nossi 
Bé, 

Her Majesty’s Government cannot but fear 
that, if the tenour of the Decree be correctly 
given, the emigration sanctioned by it would, 
under present circumstances, be tantamount to 
a revival of the Slave-trade under another 
name, and they have accordingly instructed me 


' to ask the French Government to take the 


matter into serious consideration. 
I avail, &c. 
(Signed) Lyons, 


No. 28. 
(Translation.) 

Paris, August 18, 1882. 
M.AMBASSADEUR,—In your Excellency’s note 
of the 12th instant you address me on the sub- 
ject of the collection, in the Portuguese Colony 
of. Mozambique, of labourers for the French 
settlements of Mayotte and Nossi Bé, and ex. 
press the fear lest the steps taken for that 
purpose should give rise, in their execution, to 


' acts of Slave-trade, 
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It is true that the temporary emigration of 
Portuguese subjects to our Colonies has been 
the subject of an understanding between the 
Cabinets of Paris and Lisbon. I consider it 
superfluous for me to add that the two Govern. 
ments have neglected nothing to guarantee the 
freedom of those engaged. 


Accept, &c. 
(Signed) E, DUCLERC. 


No. 29. 
Earl Granville to Mr, Plunkett, 
Foreign Office, August 26, 1882. 


S1rr,—With reference to Lord Lyons’ despatch 
of the 21st instant, conveying the reply of the 
French Government to the representation made 
to them by his Excellency on the subject of the 
agreement between the French and Portuguese 
Governments for the emigration of native 
labourers from Ibo to Mayotte and Nossi Bé, I 
transmit herewith, a copy of a despatch from 
Her Majesty's Consul at Mozambique, con- 
taining a translation of the Portuguese Portaria 
on the subject. 


I have to request that you will address a 
further representation to the French Govern- 
ment pointing out the extreme improbability 
of natives “spontaneously desiring to contract 
for service in the French Colonies of Mayotte 
and Nossi Bé,” when it is notorious that any 
influence which Portuguese authorities may 
possess in the neighbourhood of Ibo extends 
very little, if at all, beyond the actual coast ; 
and the certainty that, under present circum- 
stances, the collection of negro labourers for 
exportation must lead to an increase in the 
Slave-trade in Africa. 


You should add that, although, now that 
Slavery is no longer a recognized institution in 
the Portuguese Colonies, it is possible that such 
a recruitment of labour from them is not an 
actual breach of the Declaration of the 1st July, 
1861, which forms part of the Convention of 
1860 between France and England for the 
emigration of British Indian coolies to Reunion, 
yet it is undoubtedly opposed to the spirit of 


that Declaration ; and you will express the hope. 


of Her Majesty’s Government, relying upon the 
views of the two Governments to co-operate in 
this great work of humanity, that no steps may 
be taken to carry out the agreement which has 
given rise to this despatch. 

You should further state that a similar 
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representation, of which a copy is enclosed for 
your information, has been addressed to the 
Portuguese Government. 

I am, &c. 
(Signed) GRANVILLE, 


ee een 


PORTUGAL, 


(EAST COAST.) 

THE following refers to the shipment 
of natives to the French islands off 
the East Coast, and disposes of the oft- 
quoted analogy between the Portaria 
allowing these shipments, and that 
made with England in 1875, allowing 
the shipment of natives from Portu- 
guese territory to the English Colony 
of Natal. 


No, 45. 
Earl Granville to Mr, Baring. 
Foreign Office, October 11, 1882, 

S1r,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
despatch of the 25th August, containing copy 
of the Portaria of the 23rd June, 1881, authore 
ising native emigration from Ibo to Mayotte 
and Nossi Bé, and of a note addressed to you 
by the Portuguese Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in regard to it. 

Senhor de Serpa argues that the terms of the 
Portaria being identical with those of the Por- 
taria of 1875, by which emigration was allowed 
from Mozambique to Natal, and the French 
Colonial authorities being made responsible for 
the conveyance of the labourers by sea, the 
apprehensions of Her Majesty’s Government are 
unfounded, and are no doubt based on incorrect 
information. 

I have, however, to request that you will 
point out to Senhor de Serpa that the circum- 
stances of the two emigrations are entirely 
different. In the case of the emigration to 
Natal, the natives left their own part of the 
mainland to proceed to another part of the 
mainland which they could have reached, though 
at a greater waste of time and trouble, overland ; 
of which they might not unreasonably be sup- 
posed to have heard some accounts through the 
Amatonga, who are in the habit of performing 
the journey by land ; and from which it would 
be possible for them to return in the same way. 
The limited emigration which took place, might, 
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therefore, in every sense be considered voluntary, 
But none of these arguments apply in the case 
of emigration to distant islands, of which the 
natives could never have heard, whence they 
could have no means of communication with 
their own country, and which could only be 
reached by a comparatively long open sea 
voyage, It is the conviction that labourers 
cannot be found in the Mozambique to emigrate 
voluntarily under such conditions, and especially 
in any numbers, which causes Her Majesty’s 
Government to feel that, if the present scheme 
is put into execution, a great impetus will have 
been given to the Slave-trade in Africa, which 
it is now, as much as ever, their wish to see 
extinguished, Besides this general objection, I 
have to observe that Article 7 of the Portaria of 
1881 allows emigrants to be taken by sailing 
ships, whereas by that of 1875, steamers only 
were to be employed. The increased dangers 
and privations likely to be caused by this exten- 
sion are too obvious to need remark 
Iam, &c, 
(Signed) GRANVILLE, 





PROPOSED IMPORTATION OF 
CHINESE COOLIES. 
No. 61, 
Consul O'Neill to Earl Granville — (Received 
February 6, 1882,) 
Mozambique, December 22, 1881, 
My Lorp,—I have the honour to report that 
an attempt is about to be made to solve the 
labour difficulties of this Colony by the intro- 
duction of Chinese coolies from Macao, 

In August last, after my departure for the 
interior, the Portuguese barque “Tejo” was 
chartered by the Provincial Government for 
the conveyance of 120 Chinese, who are chiefly 
to consist of artizans and domestic servants, to 
Mozambique. 

This project has, I am informed, received 
the approval of the Lisbon Government, in a 
despatch dated the 18th October last. 

I have, &c. 


(Signed) HeENry E, O'NEILL. 


Under the head Portugal (Mozam- 
bigue), the Blue-book contains a mass 
of interesting correspondence between 
Consul H. E.O’NEILt and the Foreign 
Office. Although strongly impressed 
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with the opinion that the present 
Governor of Mozambique is honestly 
desirous of putting a stop to the 
iniquitous Slave-trade, the Consul is 
still obliged to admit the increase of 
that trade; an increase that has 
already been described to us by the 
Rev. CHauncy Maptes and other 
Members of the Universities’ Mission 
to Central Africa. 


We annex a very few extracts from 
a mass of letters extending from page 
39 to 66 in the Blue-book under 
review, and regretting that space does 
not allow us to do fuller justice to 
Consul O’NEILL’s valuable papers. 
We congratulate ourselves, however, 
on the journey which he is now 
about to undertake to the interior, as 
described in our February number 
(page 47). 
Extracts from Consul O'Neill's letters to Earl 


Granville, dated from Mosambique 
1882, 


Nos, 58 & 75, 

‘With respect to Slave-trade, I regret, my 
Lord, to have to say that the evidence upon 
this point, obtained during my journey, goes 
to show that the Makua and Lomwe countries 
still provide a field for the supply of Slaves 
which is steadily worked by Arab and other 
coast-traders for this purpose, and that the 
Nyassa districts are not the only source from 
which slaves are drawn to this coast.” 

“All this, my Lord, has led me to the con- 
viction that there exists, along the line I have 
sketched out, a road for the passage of Slave- 
caravans that rivals now the Rovuma Valley 
road, and which, owing to the ease with which 
they can dispose of their Slaves and ivory and 
procure in return arms and ammunition, is 
steadily increasing in importance. 

But whereas the famous Rovuma Valley, or 
Kilwa and Lindy-Nyassa road, has been laid 
bare by English travellers, and the horrors of 
the Slave-trade upon it brought to light and 
checked by action on the part of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, and the establishment of English 
missions upon it, that has followed and may b¢ 
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said to be directly due to its exposure, this 
route, of the existence and direction of which 
I have only been able to inform your Lordship, 
is unknown to the public and has been un- 
traversed by any European foot. 


It is, my Lord, unnecessary for me to point 
out that the Slave-trade thrives and flourishes 
hest.in the shade of such ignorance. 

It is also in the interests of those who deny 
the existence of Slave-trade upon this coast 
that this ignorance shall be preserved. One of 
the chief difficulties against which any one 
who opens up this road will have to contend 
will be the opposition of the guondam Slave- 
holders of the Ibo district. And not until the 
fullest light is thrown upon it by some re- 
sponsible and creditable person, its line care- 
fully laid down, and the use made of it by 
Slave-dealers laid before the public, do I see 
any hope of enlisting the support of that 
liberal and enlightened party in Portugal, 
through the pressure of whose influence more 
effectual steps might be taken to check this 
Trade on the northern Mozambique coast, 


In letter No. 78, dated June 1o, 
1882, Consul O'Neill encloses for Earl 
Granville’s perusal a long and excel- 
lently written despatch, addressed by 
him to the Portuguese Governor of 
Mozambique, in which he proves to 
his Excellency from various indis- 
putable sources that the Slave-trade 
still exists in undiminished force tosup- 
ply the demand in Madagascar and the 
Comoro Islands. He states that the 
Admiral commanding the British 
squadron reports that 4,000 Slaves are 
imported annuallyinto Western Mada- 
gascar, and that from four to five 
thousand are annually brought down 
ta the coast between Lindy and Ca 
Delgada. 


The Governor's reply as given in 
the Blue book is short, and evidently 
inclines ta the opinion that as he has 
heard of no captures at sea, therefore, 
no Slaves can have been shipped! 
Goyernors seldom hear of these things. 
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Senhor Coelho to Consul Q' Nerll, 
(Translation.) 
(Extract.) Sune 7, 1882, 

I acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
yesterday's date, in which you give me various 
particulars respecting the Slave-traffic existing 
on the coast of Mozambique, especially at Kis- 
sanga and at the mouth of the Rovuma, 

In reply to your letter I beg to inform you 
that the subject of which it treats has always 
received the most serious attention of the 
Portuguese Government, whose efforts in the 
repression of the Slave-traffic have been pro- 
portionately equal to those of other nations, 
and it is certain that now they will not be 
slackened. 

We do not hear that the ships of war of those 
countries most directly interested in the sup- 
pression of this traffic have latterly made any 
captures, which would certainly have been the 
case if Slaves were taken to Zanzibar or to any 
other sea-port. 

But believe me, I shall take into due con- 
sideration the communication you have made 
me, and the necessary measures will be taken 
to collect information upon the statements you 
have made. 

God guard, &c. 


The Consul’s reply is extremely 
polite, but he informs the Governor 
that 18 dhows, carrying Slaves, were 
captured during the past twelve 
months. As Sir John Kirk and other 
authorities estimate the captures at 
only 5 per cent. of the shipments, it 
would follow that between ¢hree and 
Sour hundred dhows must have carried 
Slaves in East African waters during 
that period, though the Governor 
never heard of this ! 


Consul ONeill to Senhor Coelho. 
Mozambique, Fune 8, 1882. 
(Extract,) 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Excellency's letter of yesterday's date. 

Your Excellency will, I feel sure, pardon me 
for saying that I need no assurance that the 
question of the suppression of the Slave-trade 
has always occupied the most serious attention 
of the Portuguese Government. 

The “‘solicitude” of the Government of His 
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Most Faithful Majesty in this matter is univer- 
sally acknowledged and recognized, and it is 
upon this feeling, of which Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Government in particular has received 
such strong proof, in the cordial spirit of co- 
operation so frequently acted upon by the two 
nations in suppression of the Slave-traffic, that 
I confidently rely in treating with your Excel- 
lency on this subject. 

Your Excellency writes: We do not hear 
that the ships of war of those countries most 
directly interested in the suppression of this traffic 
have lately made any captures, which would 
certainly have been the case if Slaves were taken to 
Zanzibar op any other seaport. 

In reply to this, I have to inform your Excel- 
lency that, during the past year, no less than 
twenty-seven dhows have beeti captured by Her 
Britannic Majesty’s ships in Zanzibar and 
Mozambique waters, eighteen of which were 
carrying Slaves at the time of capture. 

As your Excellency appears to attach a 
certain importance to this fact, I shall have 
great pleasure in providing you with full par- 
ticulars regarding these captures should you 
desire them, 


What Consul O’Neill thinks of the ° 


French scheme of supplying their 
sugar plantations with free /abour 
from Africa, is shewn in the following 
extract of a letter to Earl Granville, 
dated August 14, 1882. No. 83. 
With respect to the supply of native 
labourers, I am of opinion that, unless it takes 
the form of a regular Slave-trade, the French 
authorities have greatly over-estimated the 


capabilities of the Ibo district for the supply of 
labour. I have no hesitation in saying that 
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the free emigration from the districts of Ibo | 


and Mozambique put together will never supply 
miore than a small proportion of the labourers 
required for the sugar plantations of those 
French Colonies. 

It is a significant fact that the post of Emi- 
gration Agent at Ibo has been refused by both 
the great French trading houses of this 
province, and one cannot but conclude from 
it that Messrs. Regis and Messrs. Fabre are 
too well informed upon the state of that district, 
and foresee the difficulties that will attend that 
post, 


I have, &e. 
(Signed) 


HENRY E, O’NBILL. 


’ the place. 
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What the natives thought of it the 
following startling account of an 
armed resistance to French cruisers 
will shew. Certainly there can be no 
free emigration under such circum- 
stances, and we trust the Portuguese 
authorities will forbid any forced ship- 
ment of labourers. They are pledged 
to do so. It will be observed this 
Jracas took place very recently. 


No 93. 
Consul O'Neill to Earl Granville—(Received 
March 20.) 
Mozambique, February 1%, 1883. 

My Lorp,— I have the honour to teport the 
following disastfous océurrence at Ibo, which 
threatens to nip iti the very btid the executioii 
of the Convention concliided between Fraiice 
and Portugal for the supply of native labour to 
Mayotte and Nossi Bé. 

On or about the 16th ultimo, the French mati: 
of-war “Boursaint” arrived at Ibo carrying 4 
M. Bandronet, a planter, of Mayotte. 

A few days after, there arrived from Mayotte 
the steamer “‘ Ehiile Eloise,” specially chartered 
for the conveyance of the “free emigrants ” froni 
that district. 

I am informed that the atrival of these vessels 
caused great excltement among the natives of 
It was known that they had come to 
convey native labourers to the French Colohies; 
and it would seem that the natives absolutely 
refused to credit the statement that only willing 
emigrants were to be taken. . 

The notion that an authorised Slave-trade 
upon a large scale was about to be undertaken 
appears to have taken possession of them. 

Acting under this impression, and determined 
to resist what they believed to be an unwarrant- 
able encroachment upon the liberty of late years 
granted to them, they assembled in large num: 
bers, armed, and (I am told) attempted to dis+ 
arm the sentries on guard. 

The whole detachment was then called outs 
and they were fired upon by order of the Com- 
mandant of the force: . : 

Between twenty and thirty were killed, and 
a considerable number wounded. 

‘There was then an almost general flight front 


| fbo to the mainland, and a large proportion of 


the natives have left the island. 
The “Boursaint” then left for Zanzibar, and 
the “Emile Eloise” came down here to report 
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the occurrence, and afterwards returned to 
Mayotte, not having obtained, it is unnecessary 
to say, a single labourer. 

This is the sad commencement—if not also 
the termination— to a scheme that was worked 
out, as I have said before, under an entire mis- 
conception of the native mind, and the condition 
of native affairs, in the district of Ibo. 

The recollection of Slavery and the Slave- 
trade in that district is far too vivid, as well as 
the well-known fact that even now it is the 
terminal point of a great Slave route, to permit 
the native to accept the idea of a“‘free emigra- 
tion.” 

Knowing full well that a “spontaneous 
emigration’’ was an absurdity, they could see 
nothing in the large preparations that were 
being made for shipments but an authorized 
Slave-trade. Hence the disturbance, and its 
unhappy consequences. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) Henry E, O’NBXL. 


PORTUGAL. 
(WEST COAST). 


The attention lately given to the 
Congo will give additional interest to 
the following despatch relative to the 
shipment of Slaves to the Portuguese 
Island of St. Thomas, on the West 
Coast of Africa. 


Inclosure in No. 53. 
Mr. Baring to Senhor Serpa. 


Lisbon, December 7, 1882. 


M. Le MrnistRE,—I have been instructed by 
Her Majesty's Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs to draw the attention of the 
Government of His Most Faithful Majesty to 
the system adopted in the Island of San Thomé 
for supplying the planters with native labour 
from the mainland of Africa. 

Within the last two years 3,000 persons of 
both sexes have been imported into the island. 

They are first captured in the interior, and 
are then brought to Novo Redondo and 
Benguella, where they are sold to agents of 
the San Thomé planters at prices varying from 
44 to £6in goods. They are registered and 
contracted by the Government authority for a 
period of five years, on the expiration of which 
term a return passage is to be provided to those 
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who wish to repatriate. Inasmuch, however, 
as the offer is never made, or the opportunity 
afforded, they can never leave the island ; they 
are consequently obliged to recontract, and 
thus become permanent indentured labourers, 

It is true that these labourers are generally 
well cared for, and the authorities show com- 
mendable zeal in seeing that they regularly 
receive their monthly earnings. Any com- 
plaints of abuse or ill-treatment by employers 
are also carefully investigated. 

Her Majesty’s Government, however, while 
fully admitting the good treatment accorded 
to the so-called immigrants on arrival in San 
Thomé, have good reason to apprehend that 
the process of collecting labourers, as at pre- 
sent carried on, directly encourages native 
chiefs to make wars and take prisoners whom 
they can dispose of at a profit. 

Earl Granville, therefore, instructs me to 
make a representation to your Excellency on 
the subject, and I venture to express a hope 
that as soon as these facts become known to 
the Government of His Most Faithful Majesty, 
measures may be taken to check the evils ap- 
prehended by Her Majesty's Government. 

I avail, &c., 
(Signed) WALTER BARING. 


Parliamentary. 











(HousgE oF Commons, April 3oth.) 
BRITISH SLAVE OWNERS. 


Sir J. Hay asked the Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether his attention 
had been called to the report of Mr. Consul 
Holmwood (Slave Trade eathon No. 1, page 
165), and to the number of British subjects 
therein reported to be the owners of Slaves, and 
what steps Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
posed to take to discourage that practice and 
the encouragement of the East Atrican Slave- 
trade by subjects of the Crown. 

Lorp E. FITZMAURICE.—In the report on 
Johanna, from which the hon. and gallant 
Admiral quotes, Consul Holmwood does not 
- or of the Slaves as being “owned”’ by 

ritish subjects, but as “employed by European 
and American planters.” The labourers are 
paid directly for their services, and the British 
authorities cannot intervene between them and 
their employers. Consul Holmwood will return 
to Johanna at an early date with the ratifica- 
tions of the treaty of the roth of October last 
for the suppression of Slavery and the Slave- 
trade, and it is hoped that this treaty will prove 
effectual. 
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SLAVERY IN THE COMORO 
ISLANDS. 


THE promised papers relating to the 
Comoro Islands (on the East Coast of 
Africa) have lately been laid before 
Parliament in the Blue Book, “ Slave- 
trade, No. 1. 1883.” already reviewed 
in this number of the Reporter. The 
information is contained in reports 
made by Mr. Consul Holmwood (under 
the heading “ ZANZIBAR”) of an official 
visit made by him to those Islands in 
October last. 


The Sultan of Zanzibar kindly and 
generously provided Mr. Holmwood 
with a special steamer, which he placed 
under his orders without the smallest 
restriction. Consul Holmwood’s re- 
ports and the copies of the Treaties 
he made with the King of Johanna 
and with the Sultans of Mohilla and 
Grand Comoro, contain a mass of most 
interesting information extending from 
page 158 to 176 of the Blue-Book. 
The whole of these documents ought 
to be closely studied, as they give rise 
to serious reflection as to the action 
taken by Her Majesty's representative 
with regard to the Slave-trade and the 
Treaties now made for its suppression 
We wish the space at our command 
would enable us to print these im- 
portant despatches in full, but we must 
unfortunately content ourselves with 
giving short extracts and pointing the 
way to the obtaining of more exact in- 
formation 


The startling fact is now officially 
disclosed that in the little group 
called the Comoro Islands, Slavery and 
the Slave-trade are rampant. Some 
Twenty-seven Thousand Slaves are 
now in bondage on these small islets 
the largest of which is only two-thirds 
the size of the island of Zanzibar ! 
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Here is an extract from Consul 
Holmwood’s report to Earl Granville, 
dated Oct. 29. 1882 :— 


I proceeded on board on the 29th September, 
and immediately started for the Comoro Islands 
I found every comfort and luxury had been 
provided, including servants from His Highness’ 
household, and the vessel with all her officers 
placed entirely under my orders. 


Between the 3rd and 29th October I made 
repeated visits to Johanna, Grand Comoro, and 
Mohilla ; and after experiencing some difficulties 
and delays, I succeeded in negociating Treaties 
with each of the Rulers of the Comoro group 
providing for the immediate suppression of every 
description of traffic in Slaves, both ashore and 
afloat, and the official registration of all Slaves 
now in their countries. In addition to this, 
these Treaties stipulate for the total abolition of 
Slavery itself, and the emancipation within 
seven years of about 27,000 Slaves, while in the 
meantime provision is made for a perfect system 
of Consular supervision and protection of all 
remaining in Slavery. 
For the exact date of this universal eman- 
cipation I fixed upon the 4th August, 1889, the 
day on which the Egytian Convention of 1877 
comes into full operation. Although that 
Treaty does not entirely abolish the institution 
of Slavery in the Egyptian territory, I thought 
the date an appropriate one, as, in view of the 
continued advancement of the Anti-Slavery 
policy so long pursued by us, it seems probable 
that before long, the scope of this and other 
engagements with Mahommedan countries may 
be widened so as to include similar concessions 
to humanity and civilization. 
I have the honour to forward herewith th: 
original Treaties referred to, namely :— 
1. With King Abdullah of Johanna. 
2. With Sultan Moosa Fum of Grand Comoro 
(Itsandaa country). 

3. With Sultan Abdulla bin Hamza of Grand 
Comoro (Bambao counery). 

4. With Sultan Abder Rhaman, King of 
Mohilla. 


* * * * 


In thus bringing to a conclusion the work 
entrusted to me, I have endeavoured to adhere 
strictly to your Lordship’s instructions and 
where unforeseen difficulties arose have studied 
to conform as far as possible to their spirit. On 
eaching the Island I found myself brought into 
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contact with a partially civilized people, wholly 
given up to the Slave-trade, long left to them- 
selves, and practically not believing in our 
power and determination to stop the inhuman 
traffic which had become to them the principle 
business of life. It is true they had during the 
past ten years received some warnings, but no 
action following, they had come to disregard 
exposiulation, their only care being to avoid our 
cruisers, which, owing to the favourable sit- 
uation of their country, they have been but too 
successful in doing. 

The result has been that more Slaves were 
imported than there was useful employment for, 
and every opportunity was availed of for re- 
selling the surplus, or exchanging them for 
eligible recruits for their harems, and I found 
nearly every one more or less implicated in this 
traffic. 

To meet this state of things the old Treaties 
were altogether inadequate, and finding that the 
present Rulers, with one exception, ignored or 
denied all knowledge of the engagements of 
their predecessors, I at once decided to adopt the 
alternative given me by your Lordship and 
negociate, if possible, other Treaties providing 
for the total abolition of Slavery. It was, how- 
ever, apparent that an immediate emancipation 
could only be carried out by force, while neither 
the countries nor the Slaves themselves were 
ready for so prompt a measure. 


The Treaties themselves are too 
long to copy—but we would offer a 
few remarks upon the state of things 
here disclosed. In this, there is much 
to arouse one’s indignation, and the 
eye naturally rests first of all upon 
one item, viz., the way in which the 
very lucrative SUGAR-PLANTING busi- 
ness is conducted, both at Johanna 
and Mohilla. On the former of these 
Islands we see (page 16) that there 
are some 5,000 slaves—of whom 1,500 


are continuously employed by Ameri- | 


can and European Planters! Let 
the Report speak for itself. 


JOHANNA, 
Johanna is an island of singular beauty and 
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inhabitants. Of these about 1,000 belong to 
the governing class, commonly called Johanna- 
men, a mixture sprung from the Shiraji and 
Shehiri families, who settled in the island 
several centuries ago. They are generally 
most bigoted Mahommedans, but have too 
much respect for Europeans to show their 
fanaticism in any inconvenient form. They 
possess a remarkable gift for acquiring langu- 
ages ; nearly every one speaks English, many 
fluently, without the slightest foreign accent, 
yet few comparatively have ever left the island ; 
they also commonly speak Arabic, Makua, and 
Malagasy. The basis of their own language 
is Swahili, but it is much mixed with Mada- 
gascar dialects, and the African accent is almost 
lost. The Swahili of Zanzibar is, however- 
often employed in conversation. 
* * - * 


There are also about 5,000 Slaves in the 
island, some 1,500 of which are domestics and 
the remainder plantation labourers. They 
principally belong to Makua tribes and are 
mostly owned by Johannamen, but as in 1844 
the late King bound himself by Treaty not 
to permit any more Slaves to be imported, it 
is clear that there can be very few under the 
age of 40 who may legally be held in Slavery. 
The treatment they receive is notoriously very 
bad, and they are seldom properly fed. About 
1,500 are continuously employed by European 


_ and American planters ; these are well off, for, 


although hard worked, they have regular 
hours, are properly fed and clothed, and would 
have every reason to be happy and contented 
were it not that they are liable at any moment 
to be sold irrespective of family ties. In con- 
sequence, as invariably happens, their women 
do not bear children. Besides food, clothing 
and excellent house accommodation, the wages 
of adults are 24 dollars per annum, 18 dollars 
of which are paid to their masters. They are, 
however, far better off than those immediately 
under their owners, who are alternately over- 
worked and left in idleness, while they are 
invariably underfed and badly housed. 


* * ” * 


The large estate at Pomeny belonging to 
Mr, William Sunley, once Her Majesty's Consul,* 
has been often described; it has become, 


_ through his energy and talent for organization, 


a most prosperous concern, and has yielded as 


fertility; it is about one-third the size of much as 1,000 tons of sugar in one year. Dr. 


Zanzibar, and contains from 15,000 to 16,000 


Wilson, an American, has, during the last six 
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years, formed a fine estate at an elevation of 


1,000 feet above the sea. 
* * * * 


* The italics are our own. 


MOHILLA, 


Mohilla is an island two-thirds the size of 
Johanna. Its soil is both deeper and richer 
than that of the other islands, but the climate 
is far less healthy ; even among the natives it 
is notorious for the severity of its malarious 
fevers. The King, Sultan Abder-Rhaman-bin- 
Saeed, is the son of the late Queen, by a 
Zanzibar Arab, 

The present Sultan is a most drunken and 
vicious young man, and, owing to his confirmed 
habits of intemperance, I fear he must be con- 
sidered as hopelessly degraded. 

* 


* * * * 

There is but one sugar plantation in the 
island having steam-power; it was founded 
several years ago by a French planter, but his 
successor, the late M. de Langle, transferred 
the place to Mr. Wm. Sunley, in partnership 
with M. de Langle, son of Admiral de Langle 
Governor of Mayotte. The land is freehold: 
but there was considerable trouble in effecting 
the arrangement for its tenure with the late 
Queen, and the French twice bombarded her 
capital pending its settlement. It was even- 
tually decided that the Ruler should receive 5 
per cent. on the sugar made—a somewhat 
heavy impost. This plantation is now managed 
by Mr. Maxwell Sunley, a nephew of the pro- 
prietor, and it is worked under the same con- 
ditions as the estate in Johanna. 

Before the King took to intemperate habits, 
Mr. Sunley offered to advance him the means for 
establishing a steam-mill, but such generosity 
is now out of ihe question. 


There are about 2,000 Slaves in the island. 
* * * * * 


I fear this Ruler will be incapable of carrying 
out his new engagements unless under the 
immediate supervision of a Consular officer. 
In such a country it is not well for anyone 
unacclimatized to remain for any length of 
time; yet the King and his advisers will 
require constant watching by some authorized 


person. 
NGAzIDJA (GRAND CoMORO ISLAND.) 


This island has not yet been fully surveyed ; 
it appears to be at least two-thirds the size of 


Zanzibar. It is of more recent volcanic forma- 


tion than either of the other islands of this 
group, 
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Grand Comoro Island is divided into two 
districts: that to the north is called Itsandaa, 
and is under the rule of Sultan Moosa Fum; 
the southern country is called Bambao, and its 
Chief is Sultan Abdullah-bin-Hamza. Each 
town, however, is under a separate Chief, who 
claims more or less independence. 

During the past two years, a younger half- 
brother of Sultan Abdullah, named Ali-bin- 
Omer, has been in rebellion. At one time he 
seized the whole island, with the help of the 
King of Johanna, but he was quickly com- 
pelled to shut himself up in the walled town 
of Mroni, with his followers, where he has been 
invested for nearly a year, by the forces of 
both Sultans. 

By the sale of a number of Slaves and free 
Comoro children, whom he had captured to 
the King of Johanna, and to numerous friends 
who own Slave-dhows, he has, however, kept 
himself well supplied with food and ammunition, 
while the numerous fraternity of Slave-dealers, 
who have lately been growing desperate from 
want of employment, have been joining him 
from every point, 

* * ¥* * * 
The King of Fohanna to Earl Granville. 
The Palace, ¥ohanna, Octoder 18, 1882. 
MY DEAR FRIEND,—Your honoured letter, dated 
21st July, was delivered to me on the 8th 
instant by Mr. Holmwood, and what you 
mention therein, has been understood. 

Your Lordship informs me, you have sent 
Mr. Holmwood as Consul te the Comoro 
Islands, and requests me to listen to his advice, 
and assist him in carrying out the special 
instructions he is charged with. 

I trust, that what I have done to meet the 
wishes of the English Government will meet 
their best approval. 

The new Treaty which I have signed» 
arranges for the total abolition of Slavery, and 
the period assigned for carrying out this 
arrangement was fixed by the Consul, after 
consideration of the condition of the country. 
For the next seven years I have given 
guarantees that the real advantages of freedom 
shall be enjoyed by the Slaves of my subjects ; 
and what I earnestly desire, is that your 
Lordship will arrange for the Consul to visit 
my country regularly, to carry out those pars 
of the Treaty he is intrusted with, and to 
support me in dealing with those of my 
subjects, who may continue to look upon the 
new orders as hateful and injurious to them, 
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I well know that, to fulfil what I have 
undertaken, the best support of the English 
is indispensable, for there are many people in 
these regions, European as well as Arabian, 
who view with the utmost dislike, any inter- 


ference with the Slave-trade in these islands ; | 


and my having made a Covenant with England 
to stop the Trade, will bring obloquy and 
secret dangers upon me, until it is made clear 
zhat the British Government will allow no 
injury to be done me, in consequence of my 
having followed the wishes of the English 
nation. 

I would beg your Lordship to present my 
best salaams and respectful compliments to 
Her Majesty the Queen, whom all good 
Johannamen revere and esteem, both for her 
virtues and wisdom. 

In the hope that your Lordship may enjoy 
long life and health, I remain, &c. 


(Signed) S. ABDULLAH, Ang. 
The description given by Consul 
Holmwood of the difficulties encoun- 
tered by him in obtaining the signa- 


| 





tures of the King of Johanna and the > 


Sultans of the other islands, to the 
Treaties for putting down the Slave- 


trade, and for abolishing Slavery in _ Government I have every reason to believe 


seven years are most graphic and | 


interesting. But here we naturally 
ask ourselves, will these Treaties be 


ffective? We know perfectly well | 
—s ie y explained to you, it is impossible that Her 


that this state of things has been 
going on in the Comoro Islands for 
more than twenty years. To our 
thinking, it is something like a 
mockery to send our Consul thither 
and let him bind ‘down the King of 
Johanna to all sorts of conditions 
when everyone in those seas knows 
that these Sugar estates are, and 
always have been worked by Slaves 
let out by their owners to the Sugar- 
planters, at so much per head per 
month. This was why Mr. Sunley 
lost his Consulate years ago. 


| 
| 
| 





Her Majesty’s Government, it will | 
be seen by the following extract from | 
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of this manifest infringement of the 
whole spirit of our Anti-slavery 
policy, that Earl Russell caused Mr. 
William Sunley’s name to be “ struck 
off the Consular List,” as a conse- 
quence of his refusal to abandon it in 
the year 1865. 


Earl Russell to Consul Sunley. 
Foreign Office, June 23, 1865. 

S1R,—With reference to my despatch of the 
31st of July, 1863, acquainting you that you 
must either give up the employment of Slaves 
on your sugar plantations at Johanna, or resign 
your appointment as Her Majesty's Consul for 
the Comoro Islands, I have now to acquaint 
you that, as you state that it is impossible to 
procure free labourers, and that your interests 
will not permit of your giving up the employ- 
ment of Slaves on your estates, it will be 
necessary that I should fix a period for the 
withdrawal of your Consular Commission, and 
I have accordingly to acquaint you that on the 
3cth of September next your name will be 
struck off the Consular List, and your salary as 


| Her Majesty’s Consul for the Comoro Islands 


will cease. 
From reports received by Her Majesty's 


that you have, by your example and enterprize, 
done much to promote the welfare and pros- 
perity of the labouring classes in Johanna, 
both free and slave; but as I have before 


Majesty’s Government can tolerate the employ- 
ment of Slaves by an officer holding Her 
Majesty’s Consular Commission. 

Iam, &c., 


(Signed) RUSSELL, 


And yet now, we see that with 
precisely the same state of things 
going on, our Consul no doubt, with 
the most excellent intentions, eulo- 
gises this same gentleman as a model 
of a planter! Possibly, his labourers 


| may be well off—but are they, or are 


they not Slaves? And if they are 
Slaves, is it lawful for an English 
subject to employ them ? 

It is this winking at Slavery, on 


the Blue-books, thought so seriously | the part of our officials that does so 
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much harm. 
people think of us, when they see 


What can the Johanna 


their king compelled to swallow 
Treaties by the yard, and the next 
minute, they find the chief employer 
of Slave-labour in the island extolled 
officially? It is to be feared that we, 
in our crusade against the Slave- 
trade, exhibit before the eyes of the 
natives in Africa, and the Arabs 
against whom we act, a series of con- 
tradictions and anomalies which lessen 
their respect for us, confuse their 
minds, and encourage notions as to 
our personal interest really being at 
the bottom of our Slave-suppressive 
measures. It is all very well to talk 
of the Slaves being well-clothed, 
well-fed, &c., &c., this is the old 
“devil’s argument.” These planta- 
tions cause the demand for the raw 
article in Africa, m the first 
instance / 

The ground must be cleared of all 
such under-handed evasions of our 
laws concerning Slave-trading if we 
are to stand fair with the world when 
we expostulate with France about the 
degradation of her flag in this traffic, 
and its continual and increasing use 
to cover the export of captives from 
East Africa. American citizens will 
share our uncomfortable feelings like- 
wise when they see the true bearing 
of these details upon their own name 


and fame. 
We come down on the Portuguese 


for precisely the same thing at the 
island of St. Thomas, on the West 
Coast of Africa, and it is time that 
this iniquitous state of things at the 
Comoro Islands should be at once, 
and finally put an end to. 





Prayrorp Hatt.—Mr. Glyde, of Ipswich, has published 
an excellent etching of the residence of the late Tuomas 
Crarxson, which he has dedicated by permission to the 
President, Chairman and Committee of the Britis AND 
Foreign ANTI-SLAVERY SociETy. Agents in London, 


Samuel Harris and Co., 5, Bishopsgate Street Without. 
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SLAVERY IN EGYPT. 


THE following memorial from the 
Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society has been for- 
warded to Earl Granville :— 


TO THE RIGHT HONORABLE THE EARL 
GRANVILLE, K.G., &C., HER MAJESTY’S 
PRINCIPAL SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


My Lorp,—The Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have read 
with the highest satisfaction your Lordship’s 
despatch to Lord Dufferin of the 3rd of 
November last, on the subject of the abolition 
of Slavery in Egypt. 

It is almost needless to say, that in the 
position laid down in that despatch the Com- 
mittee heartily concur, and it is their earnest 
hope that your Lordship may be enabled, 
without any avoidable delay, to carry those 
views into effect, 

It is therefore with a féeling of disappoint- 
ment the Committee find in Lord Dufferin’s 
very able despatch on the Re-organisation of 
Egypt a proposal that Slavery be maintained 
as a legal institution in Egypt for seven years 
to come. 

It is true that a system of registration of 
Slaves, such as has been suggested in that 
report, would, if absolutely enforced during 
this period prove an effectual check on the 
importation of new Slaves, but the conditions 
of domestic Slavery in a Mahomedan country 
justify Lord Dufferin’s opinion that such an 
enforcement would produce a far greater amount 
of irritation than the abolition of Slavery 
itself. 

In like manner the Committee venture to 
believe that the carrying out, at an early period, 
of the policy indicated in your Lordship’s 
despatch would be more easily accomplished at 
the present time, and would be less productive 
of irritation, and of social inconvenience, than 
a protracted uncertainty in respect to the 
future conditions of industrial service. 

Your Lordship has cited the abolition of 
Slavery in Tunis, as an example of the facility 
with which a measure of emancipation may 
be accomplished in Mahomedan countries. 
The case would doubtless prove to be the same 
in Egypt, where Slavery being not a predial 
but a domestic institution, the extinction of 
its legal status, would produce little disturb- 
ance in the social condition of the country. 

On the other hand the far-reaching result 
of such a measure in paralysing the Slave- 
trade throughout the dependencies of Egypt 
and in the adjacent countries, can scarcely be 
over-estimated, nor its effects in developing 
productive and commercial industry in those 
distracted and desolated regions. 


On behalf, and by order of the Committee, 
Your Lordship’s obedient servant. 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Secretary, 
55, New Broad Street, 
sth May, 1883. 
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SCHEME FOR INTRODUCING 
INDENTURED CHINESE 
COOLIES INTO BRAZIL. 


Communicated to the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
April, 1883. 


SoMETIME ago a treaty was concluded 
between the Emperor of Brazil and 
the Emperor of China. The repre- 
sentative of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment at Pekin, M. Callado, returned 
to Rio in February last, and left 
immediately afterwards for Paris, 
having obtained special leave. 

It is stated that M. Callado, before 
his arrival in Brazil, saw in Paris, Kee 
Tzee, the Marquess Tseng, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of the Chinese Government 
accredited to the French Republic on 
the roth of January, 1879. 

A Brazilian gentleman has lately 
been nominated Brazilian Consul at 
Shanghai with a salary from his 
Government of about £800 per 
annum, 

This salary is inadequate to the 
duties and requirements of the position, 
but it is known that the receiver is 
authorised by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment to take a further sum of about 
£2,000 per annum from a company 
for importing Coolies which has been 
formed by M. Callado (who has been 
allowed by the Brazilian Government 
to accept the Presidency thereof) and 
two of three Brazilian capitalists. 

. The object of these Companies is 
toimport into Brazil Chinese labourers. 
Twenty Thousand are to be sent 
at once, and subsequent shipments are 
to follow up to 400,000 or 500,000 ! 

The Shipping Company calculates 
that the Chinamen can be placed in 
Rio for 23%000 (about £2 Is. per 
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head). The Milreis (written 1g000) at 
to-day’s exchange is 21}. 

The Coolie Company here, will sell 
to the planters the right to the 
services of these indentured labourers 
at 60$ to 80$000 per head. 

The Chinamen are to receive 800 
reis per diem, and feed themselves. 
800 reis is 17d,, and it is generally 
calculated that it costs 666 reis per 
diem to feed an able-bodied negro, 
consequently the Chinaman’s re- 
muneration will be about 3d. per diem, 
about 4$250 per month, whereas the 
price of Slave labour is 2$%000 or 
3$000 a month, besides the keep. 

There is, on the face of this shewing, 
no doubt whatever that the China- 
men will not. be paid anything like 
fair wages. 

Their chance of receiving fair treat- 
ment is therefore a very poor one. 

Some few Brazilian masters, suffi- 
ciently rich to exact only a moderate 
amount of work, and to give decent 
lodging, and sufficiently energetic, and 
attentive to their affairs, to insist on 
their labourers being properly treated 
by the overseers, may be found—but 
they will be the exceptions—and the 
rule will be, masters and overseers 
bred up in the country, where the 
everyday treatment of Slaves has been 
the most ignorant, the most brutal, 
and the most vile that the world has 
known. 

What guarantee against bad usage 
will these Chinamen have? None 
whatever, except their own cunning 
and brute force ; and if these are used, 
the most terrible scenes similar to those 
enacted in Peru will be reproduced. 

They will have no guarantees, 
because, firstly, the smallness of their 
remuneration, and their well-known 
tendency to gamble, will soon involve 
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them in debt, and in the numberless 
toils spread for them by their masters, 
who almost invariably own the truck 
shops, where the Coolies will have to 
provide themselves with everything, 
they require in the shape of food, 
raiment, and any other conceivable 
article they might find the means of 
obtaining ; secondly, their ignorance 
of the language of this country, of the 
system of labour, of the occupations 
they will have to follow (they are to 
be forbidden the town, and coffee 
planting will be, as a rule, the work 
they will be put to) will be continually 
putting them in the wrong; and 
thirdly, because the bigoted in- 
tolerance and the superstitious fanati- 
cism of the country people in the 
interior will enter at once into conflict 
with their religious customs and obset - 
vances. 


One would think that their position | 


could not be made more disadvan- 
tageous ; but if, as is reported, there 
exists an understanding between the 
Brazilian and Chinese Companies, and 
tacitly between the Governments of 
the two countries that the Coolies to 
be imported are not to have passports 
(there is at present no Consular or 
Diplomatic Agent of China in Brazil), 
then surely no further proof is wanting 
of the iniquitous nature of this busi- 
ness. 

To bring indentured foreign 
labourers into Brazil without pass- 
ports, and in the absence of a 
Diplomatic or Consular authority of 
their nation, for a term of five years, 
at the fixed rate of wages described, is 
to renew Slavery in its worst form. 
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nor police for protecting the labourer ; 
but here we have the one interna- 
tional guarantee possible, the passport, 
suppressed, and a Consul of the 
importing country allowed to accept 
pay from private persons obviously to 
complete the missing link in the 
scheme, which is to wink at and coun- 
tenance the enormities in the shape 
of kidnapping, crowded shipments, 
&c., which will take place in China. 

The following isa translation of the 
answer of the Minister of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Public Works to the 
petition of the Company formed by 
Senhor Callado, above referred to, 
taken from the official copy published 
in the Diario Oficial (or Gazette of 
the 6th April) :— 

“ Councillor Edwardo Callado ; Dr. Francisco 
Leite Ribeiro Guimaraes ; Francisco Joaquim 
de Castro ; Commendador’Joao Baptista Vianna 
Drummond; and Antonio Augusto Monteirs 
de Barros,—praying for the concession of divers 
favours for a Company which they have re- 
solved to organize with the end of promoting 
and helping the introduction of Chinese into 
the Empire. 

“On the part of this Department the only 
favours which can be granted to the Chinese 
Colonization projected by the petitioners are those 
stated in the notices of the 7th April, 1880, and 
the 2nd of April, 1881. 

“ These favours will be conceded to the Chinese 
workmen who may be brought into the Empir® 
by the petitioners, and who will thus be considered 
to be the same as voluntary cultivators.” [‘e que 
assim ficarao equiparados a colonos espon- 
taneos "] 

“ By the notice No, 12, of the 30th August of 
1878 it was declared to the Consuls of Brasil 
that they must exact the emoluments to which the 
regulations might give them a right, when they 
had to concede passports to emigrants destined for 
the Empire ; and only by an act of the Legislature 


| can existing legislation be altered in this respect. 


No indentured labourer ought to be | 


permitted in the interior of Brazil for 
the simple reason that there does not 
exist the necessary judicial machinery 


| 


And thus I have granted the prayer of the 
petitioners.” 
Signed by Henrique d’Avila 


Minister of Agriculture, Commerce, 
. int Public Works). 
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We are assured, however, that the guarded 
tone and tenour of this despatch are adopted 
solely for the purpose of misleading that part 
of the public which views these schemes for 
importing Slaves under the disguise of coolies 
with distrust, and for saving the open responsi- 


bility of the Government ; and that, practically) | 


the Government will put no obstacle whatever 
in the way of the Company's carrying out such 
arrangements with the Brazilian Consular 
Authorities in China, as well render them, so to 
speak, mere employés of the Company, and 
enable the Company to ship the coolies without 
passports, and thus put it out of the coolies’ 


power, when in Brazil, to invoke any measure | 


of protection which a passport would give. 
The Company must know that the planters 


won't take labourers at the miserable wages | 


agreed to be paid, unless they have practical 
means of forcing the labourers to go on work- 
ing, instead of returning to their own country, 
or seeking a better living elsewhere, and it is 
these practical means, partly existent to-day 
in the shape of all the old machinery for en- 
forcing Slave labour, which they deliberately 
propose to secure by the scheme they have 
engaged in. 

It would be too late to try to do any good 
when the planters have got their Chinamen ; 
it remains, then, to try to prevent them coming 
at all unless they come as free labourers 
protected like those of any other nation. 


ENGLISH REPRESENTATION IN 
MADAGASCAR, 
House oF Commons, 9th April. 


Mr. Cropper asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs if any further 
arfangement would be made to aid and pro- 
tect British residents in Madagascar. 

Lorp E, FITZMAuURICE.—It is ery to 
appoint immediately a Vice-Consul, 
reside in the capital, Antananarivo. Mr. 
Pakenham, her Majesty’s Consul, is resident 
at Tamatave. 





MADAGASCAR, 
VIENNA, Ist April. 
In French Prana Sg is ex — dn a 
ties against Queen Ranovalo wi n 
shoes of the Hova tribes who have pe wes 
for France, and that they will then call the 
French fleet to their assistance. 
That there will be Civil War all over the 
Island is almost certain.— Standard, 





[May, 1883, 


| DR. GERHARD  ROHLFS’ 
'MISSION TO ABYSSINIA IN 
1880-81. * 


we briefly 
_ reviewed the work just published by 
_ Herr Rohlfs, relating to his important 
mission to Abyssinia, as envoy from 
the German Emperor, and bearer of 
an autograph letter from that monarch 
to King John—the Negus Negesti. 
We now have the pleasure to give a 
few extracts from this interesting 
volume, regretting only that the 
exigencies of our space oblige us in 
some cases to make our translation 
more condensed and less literal than 


| In our last number, 


_ we should otherwise do. 


GENERAL GORDON AND THE NEGUS. 


Herr Rohlfs regrets that he could not make 
King John comprehend that Gordon Pasha, 
_ being in the Egyptian Service, was not able to 
_ offer him any other terms of peace than those 
which he was authorised by the Khedive to 
propose. He could not indeed deny that 
Gordon immediately afterwards left the 
Egyptian Service—and partly because he 
considered that some at least of the demands 
of the Negus were just and ought to be 
conceded—but he would not believe that 
Gordon now supported his claims. ‘“ Why,” 
said he with warmth, “did he not enter my 


| Service? Why did he not renounce at once 


the Service of the unbelieving Mohammedan 
Prince ?;” 


Rohlfs remarks on this :— 





‘How many men would not, after such treat- 


who will | mentas he received from the King, have be- 


| come bitterly hostile to him ? 


Gordon, on the 


| contrary, immediately after his return to Cairo, 


_ left the Egyptian Service for ever. 





He deter- 
mined to avoid all possibility of having to 
countenance any active measures against 
Abyssinia. Though from a strong sense of 
duty he had, with all loyalty to the Khedive, 
undertaken without reference to the possible 
consequences to himself, a mission which, 
without bringing him any reward or glory, must 
involve him in much hardship and difficulty, 





* Meine Mission nach Abessinien, Leipzig, 1883. 
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yet he would now have nothing to do with a 
Government which might require him to act in 
a hostile manner against a Christian people. 
Gordon is a deeply earnest Christian—a high- 
minded, conscientious and religious man— 
therefore the Christianity of the Abyssinians 
must exercise upon him a peculiar influence. 
The Negus might therefore well believe that 
Gordon—a Christian and an Englishman— 
might naturally rather feel friendly towards a 
Christian monarch than towards a Moham- 
medan ruler.” 

We are inclined to believe, from 
what General Gordon has himself 
told us, that the failure of his mission 
in Abyssinia had nothing whatever to 
do with his resigning his command 
in the Soudan. He had already sent 
in his resignation, before consenting, 
as a favour to the Khedive, to pay 
an official visit to King John of 
Abyssinia. 


HERR Rou Fs AS KiNG JoHn’s ENVOY. 


As is well known, the Negus asked 
Herr Rohlfs to undertake a mission 
as his envoy to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, in order to procure something 
like satisfactory terms of peace. 
Subject to the approval of the German 
Emperor, this was accepted, and the 
terms were left very much to the 
discretion of the envoy. Herr Rohlfs 
thinks that the fact of his having 
taken part in the English expedition 
against king Theodore had much to 
do with this extraordinary mark of 
confidence on the part of the Negus. 
He expressed the highest admiration 
for the English and for Lord Napier 
in particular. And well he might, as 
but for him he would never have 
been King of Abyssinia. He confided 
to Herr Rohlfs that, “ Lord Napier 
had written him a letter, requesting 


him not to make Gordon a prisoner— | 


‘which,’ added he, ‘I should never 
have thought of doing—jor Gordon, 
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although an Egyptian Pacha, was an 
Englishman.” 

Although the Negus stated that he 
did not wish for any Missionaries in 
Abyssinia, he said that if peace were 
concluded with Egypt he would throw 
the country open to all Europeans— 
not only to craftsmen and artisans, 
but to teachers also. We presume he 
means schoolmasters and laymen. 
He says that he is absolute ruler in 
his own country, his will is law, and 
he must be obeyed. Probably he 
finds the teaching of the Missionaries 
distasteful to him, as when he was 
asked why he allowed and ordered 
such cruel punishments, he always 
fell back upon the Old Testament. 
Even were peace concluded with 
Egypt, we think that laymen would 
scarcely flock in any considerable 
numbers to Abyssinia until the 
Christian King of that country 
allows his conduct to be framed after 
the code prescribed by the New 
Testament and not by the Old. 
Europeans would not care to be 
subject to mutilation and death at 
the caprice of a passionate and 
revengeful King. This monarch 
must give up cutting off hands, and 
feet, and slicing men’s lips off for the 
crime of smoking, before he can 
expect many settlers from civilized 
lands. 

Herr Rohlfs is quite right to 
maintain the position taken by the 
Negus that Abyssinia must have free 
communication with the sea. The 


making a free port of Massowa, as 
proposed by Lord Dufferin, might 
probably be all that was requisite, 
and England should now insist that 
this be done, and the long standing 
feud between Egypt and Abyssinia 
healed at once and for good, 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH THE 
NEGUS. 


Arter Dr. Rohlfs had, with much 
ceremony, presented the autograph 
letter from the German Emperor, with 
the huge seal that formed a special 
attraction, the Negus became very 
good humoured, and indulged in a few 
remarks on politics, which certainly 
shew a strange confusion of ideas. 
Being much gratified that in the 
letter his own name and that of the 
Emperor had been equally written in 
large ornamental characters, he ob- 


served : 

“Your Emperor is a real Emperor—he is 
Negus-Negesti of Germany, as | now am of 
Abyssinia, for they tell me that many kings 
now rule under the Emperor of Germany.” 


Being set right on that point, he 
said : 


“ That is exactly as it is in Abyssinia. But 
since I ascended the throne of my fathers, 
conquered the foreign foe—the godless Ma- 
hommedans—and became ruler over the rebels, 
I have inherited the old Ethiopian kingdom, as 
it was when my forefather Menelek, son of 
Solomon, inherited it from his mother the 
Queen of Sheba.” 


It is to be noted that the Abys- 
sinian monarchs always claim to be 
descended from Solomon, King of 
Israel, through the Queen of Sheba. 

Herr Rohlfs naturally kept silence 
after this strange outburst, and so the 
Negus went on; 


“France has now no Government, and the 
— of England has no kings under her, 
ow is that?’ 


To this the Doctor replied that : 


“France had a Government, and that Eng- 
land’s Queen ruled over many kings, who were 
Mahommedan princes. The English Empire is 
the greatest in the world, larger than the whole 
of Europe.” ‘“ Howcan that possibly be?” said 
the Negus, “I was told only lately that Greece 
was the most powerful empire—more powerful 
than Russia, which we Abyssinians had hitherto 
thought to be the greatest,” 


This was a fair specimen of the lies 
that are sewn broadcast in Africa by 
worthless Greek adventurers who 
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swarm in Egypt, and in the countries 
on the Red Sea. It was almost too 
much for Herr Rohlfs, who nearly 
burst out laughing in the Imperial 
face, to the imminent peril of his own 
lips, ears, or nose! However he re- 
strained himself, and the Negus con- 
tinued : 

“Ts it not true that Greece compelled Turkey 
to make peace with Russia, and to give up 


entire countries? Surely Greece is more power- 
ful than Germany,” 


He then enquired : 


—- England did not compel all her Ma- 
hommedan subjects and their princes to be 
baptized and made into Christians, as he did 
with all Mahommedans in his country ;”” 


Adding very significantly, 


“When there are several religions in a 
country it gives the ruler much trouble.” 


To this remark Herr Rohlfs merely 
bowed, for he remembered that it was 
dangerous to enter upon religious dis- 
cussions with the Negus, since not 
long before, his Majesty had a dispute 
with a Bishop and other dignitaries 
from the neighbouring kingdom of 
Schoa, to which he put an end by 
having the Bishop’s tongue cut out. 

Some days after this the Negus 
engaged Dr. Rohlfs in a two hours’ 
talk upon the excellence of the Abys- 
sinian religion, upon the unity of the 
nature of Christ, &c. 


“T took very good care not to contradict him 
or to raise a suspicion that I was not convinced. 
Should it really happen that those are the most 
Christlike who believe the most firmly, then 
may the Ethiopians console themselves. They 
believe literally everything in the Bible, New 
and Old Testaments alike. Hence the blood- 
thirsty, passionate fanaticism of the Abyssinian 
monarch.” 


If anyone remarks that it is un- 
Christian to kill, rob, and destroy a 
whole tribe, he justifies himself by 
long quotations from the books of 
Moses. A missionary once ventured 
to remark, 
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“ But that is in the Old Testament.” “ Yes,” 
replied the Negus, “but Christ said, ‘I have not 


999 


come to destroy the law, but to fulfil it. 


He maintained that the Old Testa- 
ment was as binding for the Abys- 
sinians as the New. How can you 
argue with such a monarch, who, 
besides being swmmus episcopus, knows 
the Bible from one end to the other. 








THE BOERS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE following extracts are from a 
paper lately read at the Royal Colonial 
Institution, by Parker Gilmore, Esq. 
The events he described were 
witnessed during a journey made 
through the country in 1882. The 
whole paper shows the mis-rule of 
the Boers, but we have only space for 
a few quotations. It is pretty evident 
what Mr. Gilmore thinks of the men 
who signed a convention with Eng- 
land in which they engaged to give 
up all filibustering expeditions against 
the natives. The old Adam in these 
Dutchmen seems too strong to be 
easily eradicated. The question now 
arises ‘‘ ow is England to carry out 
her engagement to protect the native 


question with some anxiety. 
* * * * 


Having traversed Griqualand and crossed the 
Hartz River, [| entered Moncoran’s country, 


* 
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Here were assembled a number of traders, all | 
British subjects, and innumerable natives, | 


chiefly women and children, who had fled 
from their homes, leaving all their belongings 
behind them ; for life, as long as it lasted, was 
sweet, although starvation in the desert looked 
them in the face. The traders alluded to, had 
all been robbed, their waggons and oxen ap- 
propriated, and themselves exposed to every 
indignity which imprisonment and insult could 
subject them to. In truth, I know as a fact 


that a Boer Commander crossed into Griqua- ' 
land—a portion of Her Majesty's dominions— 
seized the waggons of a colonist, most cruelly 
ill-used their owner, appropriated all his goods, 
and carried off his oxen and horses, but not 
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before they had made a bonfire of his con- 
veyances. News having reached the Boers 
that I was ex route for the large game country, 
they sent a strong force to capture me; but, 
as I tracked night and day, I succeeded in 
reaching Kuruman before being overtaken. A 
circumstance which I cannot help believing 
operated on their tardiness was, that I circu- 
lated among all Boer sympathisers my inten- 
tion of blowing up the waggons with dynamite 
the moment a sufficient number of them were 
in possession. This was sufficiently easy of 
accomplishment : it needed only the pulling of 
a cord which hung over my bed. 

oO 


* * * 
All through Barekey’s country up to Honey- 
vley I found the inhabitants flying to the Land- 
berg—a ridge of mountains that verge on the 
Kalahari Desert, and are under the control of 
Chief Toto. Their unanimous cry was that 
the Boers had driven them from their homes, 
appropriated their cattle, slaughtered their 
husbands, and carried their children into 
captivity. 
* 


a 


* * * * 

I crossed Barekey’s country, and entered 
Monsewa’s in safety. Here the north of the 
road is bounded by the dry bed of the Marit- 
sani River, where I met Macosi and a large 
number of his people, who were accompanied 
by innumerable herds of cattle and twenty- 
three waggons; all having deserted their 
homes to save their children from Slavery and 


themselves from death, at the hands of the 


races?”’ We await the answer to this 3's 


* * * * * 


The same tale rang in my ears morning, 
noon, and night ; the last narrated was but an 
echo of its predecessors, which can all te 
summed up in the three words — rapine, 
bloodshed and Slavery. 


* * * * 

Monsewa had a cattle kraal and village 
several miles within his boundary, which the 
Boers thought proper toattack, The adult male 
population, under the leadership of their 
native missionary, fought with such resolution 
and bravery that the enemy were kept at bay 
for several days. Wgter commenced to fail the 
little garrison, so it was proposed that—under 
a flag of truce—the missionary should nego- 
tiate terms of surrender. These were agreed to, 
viz., that on giving up their arms all should be 
permitted to return to Molemo, But nosooner 
had these unfortunate Baralongs parted with 
their weapons than they were seized, bound, 


* 
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and forced into the cattle kraal, where all 
(twenty-nine in number) were shot in cold 
blood—the missionary alone being permitted 
to escape, The details of this dastardly out- 
rage were narrated to me by a trader, two 
European missionaries, and Monsewa himself. 
Strange, as it may appear, the story had not 
become exaggerated by age or distance, and 
can be substantiated by many persons whose 
veracity is unimpeachable. 

The lateness of the hour forbids my further 
occupying your time or overtaxing your patience, 
but, before concluding, I would say that the 
Transvaal is now financially bankrupt ; that 
every respectable burgher grieves over the day 
when British protection was withdrawn, and 
complains sadly that no aid was sent to assist 
them in resisting the insurrectionists. This 


complaint, inthe western country, is but too” 


well founded. 

If my judgment and knowledge of this 
unhappy,country be accurate, in five years from 
the date of the signing of the treaty which 
caused the withdrawal of our troops from the 
Transvaal, the Boer population will be clam- 
ouring to be again permitted to return to the 
guardianship and guidance of our great and 
glorious British Empire. 





COLOURED LABOUR IN REUNION. 


“L’AFRIQUE Explorée et Civilisée”’ 
writes :— 

The scarcity of agricultural labourers in 
Mayotta, Nossi-Bé and Réunion has caused 
the inhabitants of these French Colonies to 
wish for the withdrawal of the prohibition to 
import African “ engagés,” and for permission 
to recruit free labourers on the coast of Africa. 
But it is almost impossible to conclude treaties 
for this purpose with Portugal or with the 
negro chiefs without encouraging or develop- 
ing slave-hunts on the continent. To furnish 
free emigrants in exchange for money, the 
African princes would for that purpose carry on 
war in the interior. Portugal, who had been 
asked to extend to Réunion the emigration 
which is carried on at Ibo, for Mayotta 
and Nossi-Bé, has refused to do so; she 
has sent orders to the authorities of 
Mozambique to exercise a strict surveillance 
over the emigration in these two last named 
islands. : e 

We shall indeed be thankful to 
Portugal if she honestly ‘carries out 
the programme here sketched out, 
and sets her face against allowing the 
French to ship labourers from her 
shores; as all the world knows the 


African engagés are in reality s/aves. 
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GERMAN OPINION OF THE 
CONGO QUESTION. 


Inthe Supplement to the Allgemeine 
Zeitung, of 22nd April, is a long and 
vigorous article on the Congo, from 
the pen of Dr. Gerhard Rohlfs, the 
well-known African explorer. 


Herr Rohlfs commences his article 
with a notice of the annexation by 
Queensland of the island of New 
Guinea, thus adding something like 
800,000 square kilometres—or a 
territory one-third larger than Ger- 
many—to the British rule. This does 
not at all alarm him, for he candidly 
admits that Germany does not care 
much about colonizing, and he is glad 
to see so beautitul an island come into 
the possession of England. The writer 
then proceeds to give a sketch of 
de Brazza and. Stanley on the Congo, 
The former seeking to plant the 
French flag in Central Africa, the 
latter undertaking the benevolent role 
of founding an International Associa- 
tion, under the auspices of the King of 
the Belgians. De Brazza, he quickly 
dismisses with the remark that he 
considers his undertaking a forlorn 
hope. He is unable to convince him- 
self that France has sufficient super- 
fluous strength to allow of her planting 
colonies, and in this particular instance 
he foresees that the manner in which 
Stanley’s expedition has been founded 
and is supported, will give him almost 
unlimited resourcesin men and money. 
Germany must wish success to the 
King of the Belgians, for his under- 
taking is international and all can 
benefit by his benevolent action. 

Herr Rohlfs next reviews the con- 
duct of Portugal, and gives a lively 
sketch of this nation rousing herself 
from her long lethargy, and putting 
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forward claims that have been buried 
in the mists of three centuries of in- 


action. 
The doctor pertinently remarks that 


ft 


during these long ages Portugal never 


had any possessions in the actual 
interior, and on the coast she attended 
very little to the development of any 
trade but that of stealing and selling 
men. 

Now, however, she puts forward a 
claim that would virtually give her 
the control of the whole country 
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watered by the magnificent stream of | 


the Congo, a river which she never 
discovered further than its mouth, 
but which Stanley has lately given to 
the world. Herr Rohlfs is surprised 
at the supineness of our Foreign Office 
which was nearly inclined to listen 
to the demands of Portugal—for what 
reason he cannot imagine unless it 
were jealousy of France—(eifersiichtig 
auf Frankreich). 

He then gives a graphic sketch of 
the opposition to this proposed Treaty 
which was raised throughout England 
by Chambers of Commerce, and other 
bodies, and gives prominent position 
to the steps taken by the “ influential 





Anti-Slavery Society” to instruct and | 
' those who allow themselves to ignore these 


inform public opinion on this great 
question. He also reviews at some 
length the various short pamphlets 
circulated in reply to the pretensions 
advocated so strongly by the Lisbon 
GeographicalSociety,and then proceeds 
to enquire what is the position that 
Germany should assume with regard 
to the internationalization of the 
Congo. He admits that Germany 


has hitherto been passive, but in 
eloquent terms he now calls upon her 
to be so no longer. Quoting the words 
of an English pamphlet, that “if 
Germany will join England, then 
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France, Italy, and Portugal seus¢ 
follow, and the Congo will be saved,” 
he adds that this is devoutly to be 
wished, and concludes his forcible 
article with the words, “ Freedom to 
the navigation of the Congo under 
the protection of international laws. 
This must be our watch-word !” 








THE WAR IN THE SOUDAN. 
The following is a translation of a proclama- 


_ tion recently issued by the Mahdi :—“In the 


name of the compassionate God, praise be ren- 
dered to Him, the all powerful and generous, 
and prayers to our Lord Mahomed and to-all 
his descendants. From the servant of the 
Lord, Mahomed el Mahdi, son of Sayed 
Abdallah, to all his faithful proselytes. We 
have named as Prince our beloved Sheikh 
Mansom, son of Abd el Hakim. Execute his 
ordersand commands, and follow him in combat. 
Do all that he orders you, and avoid all that he 
forbids. Whosoever submits to him submits to 
us, who disobeys him, disobeys us, and God 
himself and His prophet. Make all penitence 
before God, and abandon all bad and forbidden 
habits, such as shameful works of the flesh, use 
of wine, tobacco, lying, forced (stc) witness, dis- 
obedience to parents, brigandage, non-restitu- 
tion of goods belonging to others, beating of 
hands, dancing, evil signs of the eyes, weeping 
and lamentation of the dead, back-biting, 
calumny, and the company of strange women. 
Cover your women in a decent manner that 
they do not speak to unknown persons, All 


| principles disobey God and His prephet, and 


| will be punished according to the law. Make 





your prayers at the appointed hours, give the 
tithe of your goods, paying it to the Prince 
Sheikh Mansom, so that he may remit it to the 
Treasury of Islamism, Adore God, do not 
hate one another, but aid each other to do 
good. We have named Sheikh Adriss, son of 
the Light, to govern you. Do not disobey 
him. Who disobeys him, disobeys us.” 

In the above curious catalogue of 
forbidden sins we note some impor- 
tant omissions—towit: Slave-holding 
and Slave-trading, murder, and many 


other forms of violence not altogether 
unknown in Mohammedan countries - 
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THE CONGO. 
AT the third meeting of the German Geo- 
graphical Congress held at Frankfort on the 
Main in the last week in March, Herr 
Pechuel-Loesche, the experienced West 
African traveller, who was a member of the 
German Loango Expedition in 1873-76, and 
has since served as second in command to 
Stanley at Stanley Pool, delivered an in- 
teresting address on the geography of the 
Congo. He described the mountain range 
which is the cause of the obstruction to 
navigation on the lower part of the river, as 
running from south-east to north-west, parallel 
to the coast. The range, though not pre- 
senting any striking mountain scenery, nor 
rising to a great elevation, like every other 
African coast chain, suffices to shut out the 
interior of Africa from the seaports. The 
rahge was found to be of Cambrian formation 
oy Dr. Lenz, the geologist, who surveyed it 
in the district of the Ogowé, and by the 
German African Society’s Expedition, who 
studied it near the Loango coast. As it:ap- 
proaches the basin of the Ogowé, going 
northwards, the chain recedes far from the 
coast, and opens up easy waterways into the 
interior, but further to the south, in the 
Yamba district, it approaches so near the 
Atlantic that its highest summits are visible 
from sea. This southern part runs parallel to 
the coast at a distance of about 20 nautical 
miles, it then gradually recedes further inland 
so that the Congo mountain chain is distant 
about 50 miles from the coast. The surface 
geological formation of the Congo region is a 
kind of sandy loam, which is very porous and 
absorbs moisture like a sponge. It varies 
from a bright red to a dull brown, or warm 
ochre colour. The mountains are not high 
and the difficulties they present do not seem 
of great magnitude at first, for they only 
begin when the traveller is in their midst. 
Their height is generally not more than from 
700 to 1,000 feet, some elevations on the 
northern side reaching 3,300 feet. But the 
rounded and softened forms of the chain de- 
tract from its grandeur, and the impression 
produced is that of wearying monotony. In 
the Congo district, the mountains commence 


from a sloping plain, which-rises gradually | 


from the coast towards the interior, and attains 
a height of about 1,000 feet above the sea- 
level. It forms an elevated belt about 200 
geographical miles in width. The difficulties 
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which travellers encounter arise from the fact 
that the different groups of elevations are 
separated from each other by precipitous 
chasms, varying in depth from 150 to 180 feet, 

avhich have to be descended and reascended 
and naturally do not facilitate land travelling. 
The mountain slopes are often at an angle of 
45, and offer therefore great drawbacks to their 
ascent and descent. 

* * * * 

Many of the mountain brooks tributary to 
the Congo have scooped out deep beds and 
join the main stream on the level, but other 
larger rivers flowing from the interior over 
horizontal strata have not cut their way so 
deeply, and at their junction form cataracts, 
Thus the Luenga falls into the Congo from a 
height of more than 300 feet, and the Luvub! 
precipitates its waters into the great stream 
from a height of 500 feet. The main Congo 
is the only stream of the region which cuts 
through the whole breadth of the mountain- 
ridge. It does not flow through a valley, but 
through a ravine. Its waters rise twice a year, 
up to 20 feet. It swells from September to 
January, and falls from January to March ; 
attaining its greatest height during the rainy 
season, April and May, and its lowest level 
in July and August. Its cataracts present 
great obtacles to communication, though they 
are not on the scale we might expect in so 
great astream. Only one fall is vertical, viz. 
that of Isangila, and that has a height of only 
16 feet, and it does not occupy the whole 
breadth of the stream. In the rainy season 
when the rise attains its greatest height, all the 
waterfalls disappear in the uniform flow of 
rushing and swollen waters. Another feature 


_ of the Congo is the number of rapids during 


its whole course, similar to those of the St. 
Lawrence in North America. Viewed from a 
height, they do not appear dangerous; the 
waters, when seen from afar, have a mere 
bubbling look, like that of some brook passing 
through a mill. But if you descend, then you 
will wonder at the magnitude and power of 
the waters, and you will acknowledge how 
perilous must be the navigation. Altogether, 
from Stanley Pool down to its estuary, the 





| Congo has a fall of 928 feet in a course of 
some 300 nautical miles. Its greatest fall 
lies in the eastern half of the mountain ob- 
| struction. From Stanley Pool to Manyanga 
_ it is 4984 feet, from Manyanga to Isangila 98 
| feet, and from Isangila to Vivi at the foot of 
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the last fall, 295 feet. Another peculiarity of 
the Congo is the sudden disturbance to which 


its waters are liable. Sometimes a mass of 
foam will be seen to appear without notice on 
the water ; the whole stream becomes violently 
agitated, and seethes and boils. The general 
explanation of this phenomenon is as follows: 
the Congo has not always the same velocity ; 
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in its upper course, for instance, it glides with | 


a rapidity of four miles an hour, but in its 
lower range it flows much more slowly. 


Numerous cliffs and rocks obstruct its way; | 


there are besides, a number of counter-currents, 
some diagonal across the river, others emerg- 
ing below and consequently creating whirl- 
pools. The eddies or whirlpools are always 
strong enough to knock about a small boat, 
either until the rotatory movement ceases, 0, 
till a favourable current allows the skiff to 
follow its proper course ; they generally show 
themselves all of a sudden, and exist per- 
manently in a very few places only. 


Proceedings Royal Geographical Society, May, 1883: 


KING MAKOKO OF STANLEY POOL. 


DR, PECHUEL-LOESCHE on being questioned 
on the occasion mentioned in the preceding 
note regarding the status of the chief Makoko, 
gave the following information: The Makoko 





question, he said, was a puzzle even for people © 


who had some practical knowledge of the 
Congo district. When Messrs. Bentley and 


Crudgington, of the Baptist Mission, first | 


visited Stanley Pool in 1881, immediately after 
M. de Brazza’s treaty negotiations, they found 
on the northern side of the Pool a friendly 
chief named Buaba-nyali, who had accepted a 
French flag from de Brazza, but then asked his 
new visitors for an English flag, which how- 
ever was not givenhim. The two Englishmen 
afterwards crossed to the southern shore, where 
they found the chief Nga-liema at his town of 
Ntamo or Kintamo, an able and influential 
potentate, who had formerly made blood- 
brotherhood with Mr. Stanley (on his first 
voyage of discovery down the Congo), and 
whose territories now adjoin the Belgian 
station of Leopoldville ; Nga-liema has since 
maintained that he had made no concession to 
M. de Brazza. At Ntamo, Messrs. Bentley 


and Crudgington were met by two coloured 
seamen wearing French naval caps bearing 
the name of Eurydice, who had come from a 
place called Kinchacha, also on the southern 
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shore, one of whom, tne sergeant Malamines 
exhibited a document of annexation signed by 
the “ Makoko”’ and M. de Brazza, and declared 
that Nga-liema was a+ nonentity, the Makoko 


‘of Kinchacha being the sovereign of all the 


Batekes. Going then to Kinchacha, the two 
English missionaries met with rough treat- 
ment, and soon after returned down the Congo. 
During Dr. Pechuel-Loesche’s residence at 
Stanley Pool in 1882, where he held the com- 
mand of the Belgian expedition during the 
absence in Europe of Mr. Stanley, he often 
met the son of the Kinchacha chief, who assured 
him that his father had ceded no land to M. de | 
Brazza, and had no French flag in his posses- 
sion. He (Dr. Pechuel-Loesche) saw himself 
no French flag or any representative of M. de 
Brazza, either at the Pool or anywhere else on 
the Congo, the two coloured sailors having 
apparently taken their departure, Thus it 
appeared there were many Makokos—(1) on 
the southern shore of the Pool; (2) the trusty 
friend of Stanley, from whom he had bought 
for the International Association a large tract 
of land on the southern shore of the Pool, and 
extending far inland; (3) a chief living far 
away to the north-east of the Pool, with whom 
M. de Brazza’s treaty appears really to have 
been made. Of this chief, Dr, Pechuel-Loesche 
could give no information, but he was certain 
that he had no power over the other chiefs and 
the Bateke" people. The word Makoko meant 
simply “the ruler of the stream,” There was 
a fourth Makoko, Buaba-nyali, the chief on the 
northern shore, besides a number of other titled 
kinglets. None of them has a sight of pre* 
cedence over the others, or any title whatever 
to be sovereign of the Bateke population of this 
part of the Congo, 


Proceedings Royal Geograpical Society, May, 1883. 





BRAZIL, 
WITH regard to the letter addressed by 
Senhor Nabuco to the Prime Minister of 


Brazil, on the judicial sale of the services 
of free-born children of Slave mothers (See 
Reporter August 1882), we are glad to state 
that Viscount Paranagua, the Prime Minister, 
has replied that the Brazilian Government 
would give their earnest attention to the 
important point raised in the letter. The 
sooner it is put clear that the so-called imgenuos 
are not practically Slaves up to their attaining 
the age of twenty-one years, the better for the 
reputation of Brazil and of the Rio Branco law. 
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“OUR SLAVE TRADE.” 

On the general subject of coloured 
labour in Queensland, the Pad] Mall 
Gazette publishes an _ interesting 
letter :-— 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE Pall Mall Gazette. 

StmR—May I put before your readers an 
aspect of the labour trade in the Pacific which 
has not, as far I have seen, attracted much 


attention hitherto? It is one which the Com- | 
missioners will have“to consider very carefully, | 
and is indeed almost the only one in which | 
this trade can be said at all reasonably to differ | 


from pure slave trade. I refer to the payment 
of the labourers. We have heard so much of 
alleged cruelty upon the plantations and 
horrible cruelty upon the labour vessels, but 
these matters are at any rate curable, It is 
this question of fair treatment and payment 
that will, 1 fear, be a difficult one to master. 
The subject is, indeed, much wider and much 
more complicated than the Scotch divines who 
waited upon Lord Derby last week seemed to 
think, The New Hebrides area mere nothing 
compared with the larger groups of islands, 
and as far as the labour trade is concerned are 
really hardly worth considering now, for their 
labour-supplying days are pretty well over, I 
endeavoured, however, as an outsider present 
at the deputation, to call Lord Derby’s atten- 
tion to the broader side of the question, and it 
is with a like object that I nowask for the 
insertion of a few further remarks in your 
columns, 

It is always urged on behalf of the labour 
trade that the islanders are well paid, and that 
as long as this is the case there can be no 
question of slavery. What I wish to ask is, 
What does this payment really mean? I have 
more than once seen the labourer return to his 
home on an unfrequented island. He is put 
ashore by the ship’s boat—I am assuming for 
the illustration that he is returned to his 
proper village—his friends gather round him 
eager to share the spoils ; his chest is opened 
on the beach, and his flannel shirts, hats, boots, 
tools, &c , are distributed about quite irrespec- 
tive of their value—indeed, his tobacco and 
rifle are really the only things that are thought 
worth taking care of. A week afterwards any 
one might buy back the whole of his earnings, 
except the rifle, for a few sticks of tobacco, 
What, then, even if we admit that this so-called 
“trade” is of decent quality and really worth 
anything, what is it worth to the returned 
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labourer—what is the net result of his three 
years’ hard and even to him often repulsive 
labour? Are we not almost bound to pay 
these people in a manner which shall give 
them something approaching an equivalent for 
their labour? It may be urged that we treat 
our sailors and colliers in a similar manner 
but our sailors know what they are doing when 
they sign their articles, whereas these Poly: 
nesians do not, and to illustrate this difference 
I would ask your readers, now that they have 
heard how he returns home, to consider for a 
moment the circumstances of the labourer’s 
departure. A schooner brings up near the 
village which it is proposed to visit and sends 
in two boats. One of these makes for the 
beach and the other lies off, the crew covering 
the landing with their rifles. The Government 
agent is in the first boat ; he knows nothing of 
the language, and yet, with the aid of some 
tobacco and red cloth, he is supposed to explain 
to the natives that he wants them to come with 
him to Queensland, or Fiji, or the planet 
Jupiter; that he intends paying them £15, 
which to them has as much meaning as though 
he offered them the Koh-i-noor, and that he 
will bring them back home again in three 
years, a period of time that conveys, absolutely 
nothing to their minds. Other inducements 
often enough are offered—inducements which 
are more readily comprehended by the native 
mind, but which it would not be possible for 
me to mention here. 

This, then, is, roughly speaking, the working 
of the labour system. The merchants and 
planters in Fiji and Queensland—even the 
missionaries at Tanna and Aneiteum, where 
we have had people living for perhaps half a 
century—do not and cannot know the worst 
of this business. People must go away to the 
north and west, and must see what goes on in 
the Northern Solomons, the Admiralties, the 
Louisiade Archipelago, and probably by this 
time at Santa Cruz, where the white man but 
seldom is to be seen, and where works of 
darkness are only as it were by accident brought 
to light. 

No man will look at this question from a 
broader or more intelligent standpoint than 
Sir Arthur Gordon, whose services upon the 
inquiry now pending will indeed be invaluable, 
and the public may fairly congratulate itself 
on having secured the services of an absolutely 
impartial Commission. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
WALTER COoOTE, 5, Ellerdale-rd., Hampstead. 
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LADIES’ NEGRO’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 


THE annual meeting in connection with the 
Ladies’ Negro’s Friend Society was held on 
the 27th ult, at Mrs, Sturge’s, 64, Wheeley’s- 
road. The Rev. Canon BowLpy presided, and 
there were also present the Rev. H. Walter, 
Mrs. Sturge, Mrs. T. Avery, Mrs. Pearson, Mrs. 
Southall, Mrs. Taunton, Mrs. Wilson Sturge, 
Mrs, Reading, Mrs. Biddle, Mrs. G. Barrow, 
Mrs. Morgan, Mrs. Lloyd, Miss Dixon, Miss 
Phipson, Mrs, Atkins (Leamington), Misses 
Ellis (Leicester), Miss Cash (Coveniry), &.— 
Mrs, EDMUND STURGE read the report, which 
stated that the anniversary of that meeting 
came at a time of signal import to the enslaved 
tribes of Africa, As friends of the Negro it 
behoved that society to use its influence in the 
interests of humanity forthe complete abolition 
of Slavery in Egypt, admitted by residents in 
that country, and confirmed by all experienced 
in the question, to be absolutely essential. The 
report referred to the existence of Slavery in 
several parts of the world, where strenuous 
cfforts should still be made for its abolition, 
The influence of the work of the society has 
already been felt, but the report urged that 
there was still a great amount of work to be 
accomplished, not only in abolishing Slavery 
in every quarter of the globe where it was still 
maintained, but also in educating and Christian- 
ising the emancipated Slaves. No decided 
progress appeared to have been made towards 
abolition of Slavery in the Empire of Brazil 
since the last meeting ; but there were grounds 
for believing that the adherents to the cause 
were becoming more numerous, The secre- 
tary of the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY had 
repeatedly urged that it was time that so 


liberal a people as the Brazilians should put 


an end to the system. Slavery in Cuba had 
received much attention from the society, The 
society shared the anxiety felt by the Queen of 
Madagascar on the threatened invasion of the 
island by the French.—The statement of 
accounts showed that the receipts, including 
#25 13s. gd. cash in hand and the various 
amounts collected, were £194 10s. 3d. The 
payments amounted to £138 2s., and the sum 
reserved for future grants and printing was 
456 8s. 34.—Miss PHIPSON moved the adoption 
of the report and statement of accounts, and in 
doing so said that it should be the aim of the 
committee to diffuse as widely as it could a 
knowledge of the objects and aims of the 
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society, The abolition of Slavery should 
be the subject of their most earnest desire ; 
and it was a subject, moreover, which should 
engage the attenticn of the champions of 
Christianity— Mrs, MORGAN seconded the 
motion and it was unanimously carried— 
The CHAIRMAN said that the report was of 
great value, not only because it served to 
remind them how much had been done by the 
Society, but how much still remained to be 
done with regard to a subject which some 
people were apt to consider belonged to the 
history of the past. They found that it was 
not only a very desirable thing to keep well 
within their view the places where Slavery 
formerly existed, but no longer existed, such as 
Jamaica, but to turn their attention to those 
numerous quarters of the globe where the 
horrors of Slavery still existed in all their 
intensity. He hoped the good work done by 
the Society in Jamaica would not be overlooked 
as though it was a thing of the past; but to 
remember that there was still work to be done, 
and that their efforts must not be relaxed until 
the whole nature of the negroes in that country 
had received such development, spiritually and 
morally, as they were entitled to, If they 
looked at other regions of the globe they would 
find that the time had not arrived when the 
Society could consider that its work was done. 
There had been a great necessity during the 
past year for renewed exertions on the part of 
all interested in the abolition of Slavery. In 
the first place there was the proposed cession of 
the Congo territory to Portugal, a most impor- 
tant and critical matter, which, however, at 
present had not been accomplished. Some of 
the Chambers of Commerce had protested 
against the cession of the Congo to Portugal, 
and the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SoctETy had also protested very strongly, 
especially when it was remembered that the 
hands of the Portuguese had been imbrued in 
the horrors and iniquities of the Slave-trade. 
From a humane point of view it would be un- 
worthy of England to surrender so important a 
part of Africa to a nation which hitherto had 
not deserved to have ceded to it such a valuable 
trust. Then there was the possibility ofa fresh 
outbreak of Slavery in Madagascar, for there 
was a suspicion that the French were animated 
with the desire of collecting Slaves in that 
island. The operations of the French, there- 
fore, would have to be carefully watched, Since 
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the last meeting England had acquired the 
right of speaking in tones of authority to the 
Government of t, and it was very impor- 
tant that the English Government should be 
urged to insist upon thevabolition of Slavery in 

t.—The Rev. HORACEWALLER, the friend 
and travelling companion of Livingstone, 
afterwards addressed the meeting in advocacy 
of the abolition of Slavery in every part of 
the world.—On the motion of the CHAIRMAN 
a vote of thanks was accorded to the Rev. H. 
Waller for his most interesting and valuable 
address, and the meeting closed with a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman. 





SPAIN AND MOROCCO. 
MADRID, Sunday Night. 


In official circles here it is asserted that 
Morocco has at last consented to Spain send- 
ing officers and Topographers to determine 
the spot which she wants to occupy on the 
south coast of Morocco. It lies below 
Mogador and opposite to the Canary Islands. 
It is, consequently, near the fisheries which are 
annually frequented by the Spanish Colonial 
fishing fleet. The Spanish press states that 
the object of the new colony is to counteract 
the development of the British trade on the 
coast of Morocco, and especially of MACKEN- 
ziE’s CoMPANY, which has established its 
factories at CAPE JUBY, beyond the confines 
of Morocco. The Spaniards look on Morocco, 
with its noble forests, its mountains full of 
minerals, and its rich agricultural districts, as 
a capital field for enterprise and emigration 
until Spanish supremacy can some day be 
finally asserted against French encroachments 
from the Algerian frontier, and against the 
influence exercised by British trade and 
diplomacy at Tangiers.—Standard, 9th April. 


BRAZIL. 


EMANCIPATION MOVEMENT. 


In Ceara, from January Ist to March 14th 
the emancipations numbered over 600, The 
extermination of Slavery in the city of Icé 
took only a week, and the emancipationists tried 
hard to clear Slavery out of the city of Baturité 
also by March 25th, but the absence of some 
of the owners of the Slaves prevented success 
by that date, although messengers were sent to 
them. 

At the interview, March 14th, at Recife, 
between a deputation from the emancipation 
centre and the Bishop of Olinda, the bishop 
promised his support to the movement and to 
use his influence with his clergy to obtain from 
them the liberation of all their Slaves. He also 
indicated his views, which were : “ Freedom, by 
a law, of all Slaves over 50 ee of age ; a tax 
of 50 dols. to 100 dols. on all Slaves in cities ; 
and prohibition of transfers of property in 
Slaves, except by inheritance. Also abolish- 
ment of flogging.” 

Commendador Guilherme José da Graca and 
his wife freed three girls of 15, 18 and 22 years 
last week, making fifteen slaves freed by 
them.—Anglo-Brasilian Times, 8th April, 1883. 
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THE LATE GESSI _ PASHA, 

(TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN oF 
Dr. GERHARD ROHLFs, *) 


“At Souakim we took on board Gessi Pasha 
What a sorrowful picture! His mind had 
apparently remained perfectly fresh, but his 
body was nothing but skin and bone. He 
looked like a ghost; and saddest of all, he 
could not retain any nourishment! Those 
who are acquainted with African affairs will 
remember that Gessi was specially commis- 
sioned by Col. Gordon, Governor-General of 
the Soudan, to put [down those robbers and 
Slave-dealers who had long carried on’ the 
Slave-trade in so shameless a manner. The 
energetic way in which Gessi carried out this 
object is well known. He fought and won 
several pitched battles. When, however, 
Gordon, his supporter and well-wisher left 
Egypt, Gessi’s star set. All the Pashas were 
determined to crush this fiercest enemy of the 
Slave-trade, and everything soon went back to 
its old course. Sorrowful to relate, when 
Gessi was about to leave the service of the 
Khedive, a most terrible misfortune overtook 
him. Shut up in one of those large floating 
grass islands in the Bahr Gazelle (Upper Nile) 
in a small vessel with 500 soldiers on board, he 
saw the greater part of his men perish with 
hunger. (see Anti-Slavery Reporter, June, 
1881). * * * * Of the §00 soldiers, 400 
and all the freed Slaves died. Gessi could not 
give me their number. He said to me further 
—‘ My last food consisted of shoes and leather 
straps belonging to the soldiers’ arms, Of the 
dead bodies I had not yet eaten. The soldiers 
one day offered me a piece‘of a man’s thigh, and 
driven by gnawing hunger, I had almost made 
up my mind to eat part of it; but as some of 
the intestines were still attached to the limb, I 
shuddered and rejected it.’ It was not to be 
wondered at that he related these horrors with 
a husky voice. 

Immediately after our arrival in Suez, Gessi 
expired from his terrible debility, in the French 
hospital, He died on the 30th April, 1881.” 





L'Esploratore of April re-publishes 
in Italian the Report of Gessi Pasha 
which was first given to the world 
in the Anti-Slavery Reporter for 
January 1883. 


® * Meine mission nach Abessinien” Leipzig, 1883. 
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ABOU BEKR—THE SLAVE- 
DEALING GOVERNOR OF 
ZEILAH. 


FREQUENTLY have we had occasion to 
call attention in the Reforter to the 
Slave-trading iniquities of Abou Bekr 
and his family, and have urged upon 
the authorities that such a _ well- 
known rufhan ought to be deprived 
of his official position and a better 
man placed in his office. So long 
ago as February, 1881, we published 
as follows—pape 23 :— 

“In the southern districts of 
Tadjurrah and Zeila, Abou Bekr 
Pasha and his fifty sons are still to 
the fore—and it is well known to 
Captain Hunter, political agent at 
Aden, that the whole of the lucrative 
trade in Galla girls and eunuchs is in 
the hands of this family of ruffians. 
Abou Bekr, as is notorious, has made 
his fortune in this trade, and the 
numerous members of his hopeful 
family are in a fair way to make 
theirs.” 

This news we had from an Egyp- 
tian correspondent. 

Now we find from an extract of 
letter from this same Captain Hunter, 
published in the Blue-book, “ Slave- 
trade’? No. 1. 1883, lately presented 
to Parliament, that the old Slave- 
dealing Pasha is still at work trading 
in human flesh. His retention of the 
9 of Governor is a disgrace to the 
<gyptian Government, and it will be 
a scandal to our own Government if 
they do not now insist upon the re- 
call of Abou Bekr and all his family 
from the districts they have so long 
ravaged and laid waste. 

Consul Hunter to Sir E. Malet. 


“You are aware that the notorious Abu Bekr 
is Governor of Zaila, and, so long as he con- 
tinues to occupy that post, there is little hope 
of matters being improved in regard to the 
Slave-trade. 

It is alleged that the Slave-trade is flourish- 
ing at Zaila, under the auspices of Mahmed 
Abu Bekr, the Pasha’s son, and Said Mohamed 
Bu-el-Ghait, of Hodaidah. It is stated that 
the export takes place from a spot named 
Tookshah, thence to the Mushah Islands, in 
the Gulf of Tajowirah, the cargo being even- 
tually landed between Mokha and Bab-el- 
Mandeb. As the traffic is conducted with 
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great skill, and the time occupied in the sea- 
passage is so “oe short, it is extremely 
difficult for Her Majesty’s cruisers to make 
any captures. If one of the men-of-war on 
this station leave Aden, and remain in the 
vicinity of the Gulf of Tajowirah, no dhows 
with Slaves are despatched yntil she departs 
with her boats. I confess, knowing the inuti- 
lity of the endeavours hitherto made ta effect 
a capture of a dhow freighted with Slaves from 
within the limits of my Consulate, that I feel 
somewhat chary of requesting the assistance of 
the Senior Naval Officer in so bootless an 
undertaking ; however, a copy of this para- 
graph has been furnished to Commander E. 

ulton, who will, doubtless, do what is best in 
the circumstances.” 








wees ee one 


THE “DARK PLACES” OF CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 


“Yet even now, the result of our more 
extended knowledge, reveals to us only that 
the curtain which mantles Central Africa, has 
been but half withdrawn—that there still 
remain vast unexplored regions with their 
teeming millions, greater than any elsewhere in 
the world, still unknown to our civilisation, to 
reward yet the enterprise of the keen discoverer. 
We may take as an _ illustration of this— 
Wissmann’s miles of villages of the Batonge, 
found to the scuth of the Congo. But it is not 
only as having long had this impenetrable veil 
of obscurity hung over it, that the equatorial 
regions of Africa may well be named “ the 
Dark Continent.” Over this vast area, esti- 
mated as embracing some six millions of square 
miles, an extent twice that of Europe, what 
profound moral gloom broods! With what a 
lurid glare the tropical sun penetrates those 
dark regions of Dahomey, of Muato Yanvo, of 
Central Africa, disclosing dark scenes of super- 
stition, bloodshed, horrid barbarity; where 
fetichism holds its fantastic revels, where the 
Slave-trader drags along his wretched crowds 
of Slaves—the deserts strewn with their carcases 
—where thousands of lives of wretched victims 
are offered up yearly, a sacrifice to satisfy the 
manes of some cruel despot and his dynasty— 
where cannibalism holds its mad, delirious feasts. 
Nowhere in all his rounds does the sun witness 
scenes so revolting—an /nferno such as a Dante 
only could paint. The dark places of the earth 
are full of the abodes of horrid cruelty.” 

Africa, April, 1883. 
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MADAGASCAR. 


In the Revised Treaty, Article V, 
signed in London between the Mala- 
gasy Envoys and ‘Earl Granville, 
February 16, 1883, the following 
clause relating to Slave labour would 
appear to be of peculiar interest at the 
present moment :— 


“ British subjects may freely engage in their 
service in any capacity whatever any native of 
Madagascar, not a slave or a soldier, who may 
be free from any previous engagements; such 
engagements may be executed by deeds signed 
before a British Consul and the local authori- 
ties, but are liable to be determined should the 
services of persons so engaged be required by 
the Queen, or on their own application, after 
due notice.” 





MOROCCO. 


SALE OF SLAVES IN TANGIER. 


Al-Moghreb Al-Aksa the first com- 
mercial paper published in Morocco, 
sends us the following startling notice 
(in Spanish) under date Tangier, 29th 
April :— 


“ At the end of March, with all the formal. 
ities usual in these transaetions, there were 
sold at public sale three female Slaves. One 
of them, who was nearly white, very good 
looking and about 18 years of age, fetched 
5§ dollars. The other two, who were not of 
such good physique, fetched a lower price. A 
good looking boy, of about eight years of age, 
was sold for 30 dollars, and last Friday, 
another Slave-girl, about 18 to 20 years old, 
fetched $4 dollars. Humanity progresses, but 
* * * a good deal is yet wanting to make it 
perfect. 


We think it about time that the 
British Minister at Tangier should take 
some steps to have a Treaty made 
with Morocco to do away with this 
scandalous trade in human _ flesh 
which is carried on almost under the 
guns of an English fortress ! 





[May, 1883, 
THE MAHDI. 


That the success of the Mahdi is 
due to the support of the Slave- 
traders, whose cause he favors, rather 
than to the religious zeal of his fol- 
lowers, we have long maintained. This 
opinion is confirmed by the Special 
Correspondent of the Daily News, 
who, in an interesting letter dated 
from Khartoum, on the 27th March, 


states as follows :— 


“ They had, on inquiry, little knowledge of 
the Mahdi or his movements, and less interest 
in them or his career. A trader, however, on 
his way to Egypt, informed us that the Mahdi 
had retreated, on a report reaching him that 
the English were coming against him ; that he 
was known in the country as a Bengola man, 
Mahommet Achmet by name ; that his former 
calling was that of a carpenter, and that he 
had ceased to assert any claims to be a prophet 
or to have any religious mission, but that he 
does assume the title of Sultan of the Soudan, 
The truth is that he is backed up by the 
Slavers and Slave-holders, who are with him to 
aman. But for this he would have retired 
into insignificance long ago. 


“The whole of Kordofan sympathises with 
the Mahdi and with Slavery. That is the real 
secret of his success. A Dutchman, who has 
been with him, said to me the other day, “ Do 
you think your officers with their 6,000 troops 
are going to bring the Kordofans into sub- 
mission? You would require six times their 
number, They are patricts.” “ Patriots sup- 
porting Slavery,” said I. “Certainly,” he re- 
plied, “ but Slavery is simply an institution, 
and you cannot and will not crush it. The 
Slaves are better off than when taken. Besides, 
the Slaves do not come from Kordofan, but 
from countries farther south.” 


We rather doubt the statement that 
the Slaves are better off when taken. 
This does not accord with the facts 
recorded by General GorDoN, Messrs. 
Witson, FELKIN and others, who tell 
us that the natives live a quiet and 
peaceful life until the cruel Slave- 
traders invade their country and lay 
waste their homes. 

















The Antt-Slaverp Reporter. 











REPORTS ON EGYPT. * 
By Mr. VItuiers Stuart, M.P. 


THE Blue Book containing Mr. Vil- 
liers Stuart’s reports on Egypt, lately 
presented to Parliament, afford some 
of the most interesting, but de- 
pressing reading we have lately met 
with. In the hope of not only creating 
an interest amongst our readers in the 
condition of the Fellaheen, but also 
of helping to give publicity to their 
crying wrongs, we make a few extracts 
from the Report, and would at the 
same time advise every one to study 
the question in the Blue Book itself, 
which is published at the low price of 
63d. One rises from the perusal of 
these pages with the mournful feeling 
that the Plagues of Egypt are not yet 
exhausted. 

Mr. Stuart visited nearly every 
province of that country and examined 
a great number of the inhabitants, 
who were always ready to give an ex- 
act account of their grievances. 

Of these the chief are owing to the 
indebtedness of the land. How did 
this arise ? Mainly from over-taxation 
during the late reign. Ismail Pasha, 
with all his wealth and magnificence, 
sat upon the down-trodden people, 
like a heavy night-mare. They are 
now awaking from their troubled 
dream! In many cases, too many to 


be chronicled, the fel/ah fell into 
debt, because after having paid his 
taxes for the year he was forced to 
pay them all over again. Of course 
he resisted, but this was of small 
avail. The bastinado or stick and the 





‘‘courbash” (hippopotamus-hide whip) 
quickly taught him the folly of resis- 
tance. He agreed to pay the double 
amount of taxes, but having no money 
left and his feet being beaten into a 
jelly he could only accept the terms 
offered by the money-lenders. These 
harpies are mostly foreign thieves, 
either Greek, Syrian, or Jewish. 
They have no bowels of mercy, and 
their usual rate of interest is 4 or 5 
per cent. PER MONTH of four weeks, 
thus making 13 months of interest in 
the year, or a'total of 52 or 65 per 
cent. per annum! The power un- 
fortunately given to the money-lender 
by the mixed Tribunals enables them 
to seize the land and the fellah then 
becomes a pauper, whilst the foreigner 
revels in wealth and absorbs the 
land. In the Delta alone, of Lower 
Egypt, Mr. Stuart estimates the 
domestic debt of the fellaheen at ten 
millions sterling ; on which they pay 
the extortionate interest of more than 
five millions sterling per annum. 
Arabi artfully availed himself of 
this state of things and enlisted the 
warm sympathy of the people of the 
Delta by telling them that these debts 
would be cancelled and the usurers 
banished. Now that they see this 
was not his aim, they are disillusioned 
and execrate hisname. In no instance 
could Mr. Stuart discover the smallest 
trace of what was ostentatiously called 
“the national movement.” This he 





* Egypt No. 7, 1883. Presented to both 
Houses of Parliament. Harrison & Sons, 
London, 
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says, was entirely confined to the 


military. The Arabi bubble may 
now be said to have »urst, and by 
the fellaheen the English are welcomed 
as-deliverers. 

Another plague is the system of 
forced labour. The men are sent frum 
their homes and are forced to labour 
with their hands, if they cannot bring 
Zools; to feed themselves; sleep on 
the ground, and find their own rags. 
The Government provides nothing. 
But we will let Mr. Villiers Stuart 
describe some of these things in his 
own words, it being understood that 
the extracts are taken from all parts 
of his report and follow no consecutive 
order. Our space is but limited, and 
we shall have performed our part if 
we can induce our readers to write to 
the publishers for his most interesting 
Blue-Book. Both England and Egypt 
must feel indebted to the excellent 
manner in which Mr. Villiers Stuart 
has carried out his self-imposed and 
benevolent mission. The deep insight 
which he gives of the inner life of the 
Egyptian people is of more value than 
the superficial sketches of a hundred 
tourists. 

IN THE USURERS’ NET. 


In many villages I saw handsome European 
houses surrounded by gardens, vineyards, and 
well-stocked farms, and invariably the natives 
told me that these properties belonged to 
money-lenders who had become possessed of 
them by degrees, adding field to field, through 
the instrumentality of the Mixed Tribunals. 
They had drawn the net of indebtedness around 
the fellah, and when it suited them to absorb 
his land they have foreclosed, and then, 
although the debt might fall far short of the 
value of the land, yet from the method of 
procedure, far away in the Courts in Cairo, a 
procedure utterly obscure to the poor ignorant 
peasant, the land has been knocked down to 
the foreign creditor, well versed and instructed 
in the ways of these Courts. 
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In one small village the Greek had 200 acres, 
and no other inhabitant had more than a few 
acres left, even the Sheikh had only 12. The 
Greek’s estate had been carved out of theirs 
and the little community had been reduced by 
this means from prosperity to poverty. 


THE COURBASH, AND VICARIOUS PUNISHMENT 


Criminal cases are dealt with by the 
Mahmours and Mudirs in despotic and 
arbitrary fashicn ; the use of the “courbash”” 
(hipy opotamus-hide whip) and of the stick has 
increased since the rebeilion, as also imprison- 
ment in heavy chains ; these punishments often 
fall upou the innocent; for instance, if a fellah 
selected for military service runs away to the 
desert, his relatives are chained and throwm 
into prison, although in no way accessory to 
the offence. 


I met with a Greek gentleman who is much 
prejudiced against the natives; he said they 
were very otstinate, and in illustration he 
narrated an incident which he had witnessed 
the day before. A postal runner had been way- 
laid and robbed near a house at night; the 
owner of this house was not suspected of the 
robbery, but he was seized and brought before 
the Mudir, who asked him why he had not gone 
to assist the postman; he said he had been 
asleep in his home, and had not heard the 
cries of the plundered man ; the Mudir said he 
must have heard them, and on his persisting 
in his statement he ordered him to be beaten 
on the soles of his feet with the courbash ; he 
received no less than 800 blows, till his feet 
were reduced to a jelly, and then, as he still 
refused to confess that he had heard the noise 
he was taken home. “You see,” said the 
Greek, “ how obstinate these people are!” 


I have known Egypt for many years, and I 
fear I must come to the conclusion that venality 
and corruption are so universal, so ingrained 
in the social fabric, from the highest to the 
lowest, that reform, at first, at all events, must 
come from without by the judicious infusion of 
European elements in the various branches of 
native administration. 

* * * * * 

Finally, the appeals of the fellahs for relief 
deserve consideration, on the grounds both of 
humanity and of justice. This much-oppressed 
class were originally brought into the power of 
the usurers by no fault of their own, but by 
the cruel, unjust, tyrannical exactions of the 
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past, when men who had already paid their 
land tax for the year were required, under the 
torture of the bastinado, to “pay it a second 
time, which they could only do by borrowing. 
They are therefore peculiarly entitled to such 
a measure of liquidation as shall make them 
free men, and give them a fresh start and a 
fair start. 


Forced Labour in Upper Egypt. 


Wishing to witness with my own eyes the 
forced labour system in operation, I went to a 
place opposite the village of Ouled Ammer, 
where a new canal was being excavated. 

A cut about 18 feet deep had been made 
through a conglomerate of sand and gravel ; 
this trench was flanked right and_ left by high 
embankments, consisting of the débris exca- 
vated, 

From the summit of these ridges to the 
floor of the canal was from 35 to 40 feet deep ; 
along the bottom and cn the slopes right and 
left men swarmed thickly;like bees on a honey- 
comb for a distance of about a mile in length 

The overseer told me that the entire forced 
labour of the province was concentrated there, 
40,000 men in all; that they worked from 
sunrise to sunset without intermission, except 
a brief interval at midday for a meal consisting 
of bread soaked in unfiltered Nile water ; this 
bread was sent them by their relatives, and 
they had a meal of it before commencing work 
and another at night. Theyjhave also to pro- 
vide their own baskets for carrying the exca- 
vated soil; they were engaged in filling these 
baskets with gravel (using their fingers for the 
purpose), climbing the sides of the cut, and 
tipping them on the outer slope. The majority 
had no implements but their hands ; a limited 
number had short picks a foot long, which they 
also have to provide, Government contributing 
nothing whatever. 

The day was excessively hot, and not a 
breath of wind. The temperature in my cabin 
with all windows open was 82 degrees in the 
shade, at the bottom of that trench it was much 
hotter; I should estimate it at 95 degrees ; 
there was absolutely noshade. In this fiery heat 
and glare, and amid much dus®they toiled all 
day long. They were clad in calico, mostly 
reduced to rags by the work they were engaged 
in; they wore on their heads felt skull caps 
exactly like those represented as worn by work- 
men in 4th Dynasty bas-reliefs. They were 

barefooted. Their calico rags formed their 
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only covering at night, and they slept on the 
bare ground in the open air without any kind 
of shelter, although the nights are often very 
cold. Amongst them were many overseers 
armed with sticks, with which they often struck 
the men while carrying loads on their heads, 
without any apparent reason ; many had sore. 
fingers and sore feet, for there were sharp 
flints among the dééris, 

I have seen negro Slaves at work on the 
cotton plantations of Cuba; I have also seen 
the convicts at work at Portland; the con- 
ditions under which all these laboured were 
greatly preferable to those to which these 
Egyptian fellahs were exposed, and it must be 
remembered that most of them own farms and, 
constitute, in fact, the yeomanry of Upper 
Egypt. 

What struck me most as I gazed on the 
toiling multitude was the pitiable waste of 
human labour, for one-fourth the number, with: 
proper tools and appliances, and sufficient food... 
and with intelligent and experienced foremen. 


to direct them, could have done the work far ~ 


better and more ‘quickly than the ill-directed* 
efforts of that mob of men, without implements, 


weak from scanty diet and exhausted by hard-- 


ship ; an English navvy would laugh at their 
work as excavators, but the conditions as to: 
food, temperature, and exposure under which 
they work would kill him long before the 
month was out. Ophthalmia is one evil that 
results ; I cannot imagine a better receipt for 
the wholesale manufacture of this malady than: 
to work men to exhaustion in fiery heat, glare, 
and dust all day, and then to expose them. all 
night to the heavy dewand frosty temperature, 
lying on the bare ground in their calico 
dresses. 

It must not be supposed that because the 
Government pay nothing for it that therefore 
forced labour, as now conducted, is cheap; on 
the contrary, it is most costly to the country, 
every man there withdrawn from the culti- 
vation of his farm represents a family by so 
much impoverished. 

* * * * * 

There are not men enough in Egypt to 
cultivate it properly or to develop its resources 
fully ; the Government, grudging the cost of 
food and implements, are prodigal only in men, 
the very article that most needs here to be 
economised ; if they can save the expense of 
tools by setting four or five men to do the work 
which one man with tools and food could easily 
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atcomiplish, they send the five men and with- 
hold thé'tools and food. I fear also that the 
sacrifice of men is not merely temporary ; men 
cannot be exposed with impunity to the hard- 
ships which I witnessed ; the constitutions and 
health of many must be permanently impaired, 
even their lives shortened; 20,000 men are 
said to have perished in making the Mahmou- 
dieh Canal, and I can well believe it after what 
I-witnessed near Keneh. 


‘There are many other heavy bur- 
dens, and grievous to be borne.— 
Amongst these are the Salt-tax,which 
is compulsory whether wanted or not, 
and éven sucking children must have 
their quota paid for. This is a great 
injustice. Another is the tax on Date 
Palm Trees; they do not tax the 
fruit only, this might be borne, but 
the leaves, the midribs, the immature 
trees, all are taxed, and this becomes 
literally a very heavy tax upon the 
people’s food. Sheep are taxed, and 
the peasant therefore is compelled to 
rear fewer of these useful animals 
than he otherwise could very well do. 


WHAT IS THE REMEDY? 

As your Excellency has done me the honour 
to invite an expression of opinion as to the 
remedies for existing evils, I venture to add 
my views on that subject. 

1. Over-taxation may be removed best by 
increasing the productiveness of the land by 
irrigation ; taxes now oppressive would then, 
as in the Delta, become light and easily met, 
Improved irrigation could be supplied imme- 
diately, by helping the cultivators to establish 
wells with water-wheels attached. Loans at 10 
per cent. would enable them to do this; the 
cost of well and water-wheel is about £30; 
each wheel would double the production of 
about 10 acres, and would repay the prime cost 
in the first year. 

* Beides this, ali existing canals should be 
deepened and linked together upon scientific 
principles. 

2. Every means should be taken to restore 
their lands to the dispossessed cultivators ; the 
confiscations have been recent, every fellah 
who has lost his land becomes a pauper ; his 
only resource is to hire land, and that he can 
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only do at'a merciless rack-rent, which leaves 
him no margin to live upon. It leaves him in 
such chronic poverty that a low Nile makes 
famine certain. 

If the contemplated sale of State Domains 
be carried out, I trust they may be sold in 
small lotg to the fellahs, and payment by annual 
instalments be accepted. If these lands be 
purchased by middle-men in large lots, they 
will be re-let at rack-rents and much evil will 
result. 

3. By reforming the abuses of forced labor 
on canals and other public works. I have 
given the needful reforms in this Department, 
in detail, in my previous Report on this sub- 
ject. I am convinced that the same amount 
of work might be done by one-fourth the num- 
ber of men if they were furnished with proper 
tools instead of having to excavate with their 
fingers ; 50 per cent. of the cultivators are now 
withdrawn from their farms for forced labour } 
if these reforms were effected, 15 per cent. 
would suffice. ; 

4. The vicarious punishment of whole 
families for the fault of one member, as when 
a recruit deserts, ought not to be permitted. 

5. Instead of exacting cash payments for 
taxes, |before cultivators have realised their 
crops, and thus forcing them to borrow at 
ruinous rates, or to sell their crops in advance 
at 50 per ‘cent. discount, let them be given 
credit, charging, say, at the rate of Io per cent. 
per annum for the postponement and let them 
pay when they have, in the ordinary course, 
sold their crops, and have the cash in hand, or 
let district loan banks under Government 
auspices be established as previously recom- 
mended. 

6. Letashorter service system for the army 
be introduced, so that men may return to their 
agricultural occupations when about 30 years 
of age. Let the payment of substitutes be 
allowed. 

7. To check abuses of administration, 
European supervision in some form seems 
indispensable. 

I may add, in conclusion, that all classes 
admit that a very important amelioration has 
taken place within the last few years (in con- 
sequence of European influence), in the more 
honest and less oppressive collection of the 
taxes. They say, however, that a vast deal 
remains to be done still. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) H. VILLIERS STUART, 
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SLAVERY IN THE SOUDAN. 
(From SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT OF THE 
Daily News.) 


4 * * * * * 


AT Berber we note for the first time the excess 
of the pure negro race, either the descendants 
of former Slaves, or the actual Slaves of the 
swarthy Arab merchants. These Berberine 
blacks are to all appearance most happy and 
contented. Whether they are held in bondage 
or not, all alike have either laugh or song on 
their lips. The labour they perform, is to a 
European observer, of the most dilatory charac- 
ter, a chaunt accompanying the slightest 
physical exertion. So slight is the physical 
power exhibited that four men will leisurely 
roll a bale of goods that an English wharfman 
or porter would make nothing of. They pause 
at every turn of a package and sing in unison ; 
then over it goes again ; in fact, they take an 
hour doing what an ordinary labourer at home 
would accomplish in a quarter of the time, and 
mo one seems to hurry them. They apparently 
have it all their own way, and their way_is to 
take things leisurely. Let it be understood 
that no apology is offered here for Slavery, 
though from my inquiries among those in 
forced servitude I did not meet with one who 
desired to return to his or her native condition 
of barbarism; and this, I think, speaks 
volumes in favour of the kind way in which 
they are generally treated. Through the 
medium of an interpreter, I had a long conver- 
sation with a couple of very neatly-clad Durka 
men, hailing from the country south of Sennar, 
lying between the White and Blue Niles. 
They had been captured when young in a 
tribal war—something for instance like a feud 
would be between Yerkshiremen and Northum. 
brians—and though their captors were of the 
same race they were mercilessly sold into 
servitude. To-day they repudiate all notion of 
returning to their own country. They, said, 
“Here we are well cared for by our master,” 
Or, as they termed him, “kind father.” “He 
clothes us, and when meal time comes we sit 
under his roof and eat our fill, and at night we 
have good bedding and shelter. When we 
desire it he gives us money to go to the bazaar, 
aad what belongs to him belongs to us. We 
are of his family. Why should we wish to 
return to the misery and uncertitude of our 
early life?’’ Such, so far as I have been able 


to glean, is the general feeling of those in servi- 
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tude. ‘They become, so to speak, members of 
the household of their masters. They ‘benefit 
largely by the civilisation, such as it is, that 
surroundsthem. They form ties and affections. 
They marry and have children, and they become 
thoroughly identified with the country and 
surroundings of those who own them. 

* * %* * 

Happily, whatever may be the kindness 
shown by the master to his bondsman, Slavery 
has its days numbered. The Government of 
the Khedive, rightly influenced, is determined 
to stamp it out, and the presence of English 
officers (now in the service of his Highness) 
in the distant provinces of the Soudan will un- 
doubtedly aid the extinction of the curse. Let 
the Mhadi be disposed;of, and the revolted dis- 
tricts brought back to their allegiance, a new 
moral teaching firmly and sternly inculcated 
will shed a new light through these dark lands. 
When the*now turbulent and ever-conflicting 
tribes are made finally°to understand that the 
sale of their fellow-men is everywhere prohibited, 
the great incentive tostrife will cease to exist, 
prisoners, hitherto a source of wealth, will be- 
come unmarketable, and the excuse for inter- 
necine warfare, with a view to mutual kidnap- 
ping, become obsolete. Then the numerous 
tribes bordering the White and Blue Niles will 
find there is no further profit in war, and with 
general peace and the development of civiliz- 
ing influences the ploughshare will take the 
place of thesword. To this end the Govern- 
ment of the Khedive’ will strenuously and 
honestly strive, and backed by the energetic 
work of the English now deputed to attain this 
end, there is hope for a successful termination 
of the present revolt. Tosum up briefly, the 
curse of Slavery is not the actual holding of 
Slaves, but the misery caused by the destruction 
of villages, the severing of family ties, and the 
cruelties perpetrated in the work of capture. 
People are dragged miles and miles without 
water, chained by the neck, in fact the trials of 
the capturers may be followed by the skeletons 
of their captives left on the line of route. 


Extract from DatLy News £ditorial, May 15- 


At Berber the negro race is seen for the first 
time to outnumber the Arabs; and our Corres- 
pondent gives, as so many visitors to Slave- 
holding countries have given, a picture of the 
contented way in which they exchange their 
rude life in their tribal villages for the better 
treatment of Slavery. It is the story of the 
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Ysraelites in the wilderness over again, when 
they thought the flesh-pots of Egypt better 
than the desert fare. There is no defence of 
Slavery in this picture of the contentment of 
Slaves. Our Correspondent shows that the 
frightful condition in which the negro tribes 
exist, to which they prefer the mild treatment 
of masters who have a stake in their welfare, 
is entirely due to the wars waged by the Slave- 
dealers, who are the curse of Africa, and in 
whose interest the insurrection of the Mhadi is 
believed to have been organized. 





The interesting description given 
by the lively Correspondent of the 
Daily News fully accords with what 
has often been represented by travel- 
lers who have only come across the 
more tolerable forms of domestic 
Slavery in Egypt. It is the old argu- 
ment that we used to hear from the 
Planters in the Southern States of 
America, who often told us that their 
Slaves were far better off than many of 
our poor. And so they no doubt 
were in individual cases, but we were 
never told of the cruel wrongs by which 
wives were sold from their husbands and 
children from their parents as though 
they were brute beasts. Nor must we 
forget that if there were no Slaves in 
Egypt there would be none of those 
terrible raids and desolating wars with 
the effects of which the writer of the 
above letter is likely soon to become 
more intimately acquainted. 








—_—— 


BRAZIL, 


SLAVES ILLEGALLY IMPORTED INTO 


BRAZIL. 


AN event occurred at Pomba, province 
of Minas Geraes, toward the close of 
dast month, which is worthy of more 
than a passing comment. According 


to a local paper, the Bocayu, of the 
27th ult., the judge of orphans of 
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that place, Dr. Aristides de Aranjo 
Maia, had occasion to make an in- 
ventory of the property of Joaquim 
José da Silva, deceased. In examining 
the list of Slaves, he found the name 
of one whose age and nationality 
demonstrated that he had been im- 
ported into Brazil since the law of 
1831. He thereupon ordered the 
liberation of the Slave, his decision 
being as follows :— 


“There is included in these documents, on 
fol. 120, as a slave, José, African, 41 years of 
age, that is to say, born in 1842. The law of 
the 7th November, 1831, however, prohibited. 
that Africans should be imported into Brazil- 
For this reason I consider José free, and order 
that a letter of freedom be given him, advising 
the collectoria for the competent discharge.” 


This act is one which cannot be 
praised too highly, for it is not only 
an act of tardy justice, but it is an 
example of judicial observance of the 
law itself of which, unhappily, there 
are too few parallels. This is the 
first instance of the liberation of an 
illegally enslaved African which has 
thus far come under our notice, 
although our colleague, the Gazeta 
de Noticias, incidentally refers to 
another which unfortunately escaped 
us at the time. The government has. 
been no stranger to these cases of 
illegal Slavery, for the protests against 
them began with the law itself. In- 
ventories and sales of these Slaves 
under official supervision have been 
going on for years, and that too in 
the very face of public protests against 
their illegality. In view of these 
circumstances, it is a pleasure to record 
this decision of Dr. Aristides Maia, 
and to record his name as a man who 
has honored himself and his judicial 
office by honoring a just law of his 
country.— tio News, 15th April, 
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CIVILISED MADAGASCAR. 


(From THE SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
or Zhe Standard.) 


Mr. CAMERON has forwarded some 
very interesting letters to Zhe Stan- 
dard, from some of which we have 
already made quotations. We now 
make a few extracts from his latest 
contributions. 


SLAVERY. 


While the missionaries are free to preach 
and to teach, there is one subject which they 
all know must be excluded from their sermons. 
They must not allude to the system of Slavery 
which prevails throughout Madagascar. Should 
any missionary lift up his voice against that 
mstitution, he is well aware that in a short 
time his church would be deserted. The secret 
influence of Government would be brought to 
bear, and he would practically find himself 
“‘ boycotted.” Until recently, Madagascar was 
the chief market for Slaves on the East Coast 
of Africa. Although the importation by ‘sea 
was against the law, yet that law was continu- 
ally evaded, until at last the Governinent, 
urged, and even threatened, by England, deter- 
mined to order the liberation of all Slaves not 
born in the island. This measure was carried 
into effect in 1877, and since then the foreign 
traffic at least has ceased. But every Hova 
continues to hold Slaves, many of them in 
large numbers, and as a consequence, no Hova 
will do any labour, thinking work to be beneath 
him. It is true that the Slavery is of a some- 
what mild description. [ll-treatment is rare, 
and often the Slaves are allowed to do pretty 
much as they like, so long as they report them- 
selves occasionally, and pay to their masters a 
share of their earnings. Still, every Friday in 
the Hova capital, when the great market of the 
week is held, there is a stand for Slaves, and 
yesterday I saw there over one hundred and 
fifty individuals exposed for sale. They were 
chiefly boys and girls, and it was pitiable to 
watch the expression of hopeless misery on 
their young faces as the intending purchasers 
felt them over, examined their teeth, or made 
them walk or run. I saw many painful scenes, 
mothers weeping at beinz parted from their 
children, and children crying bitterly at being 
separated from the companions of their youth- 
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As a Missionary Review recently published 
here says:—A Malagasy who does not owna 
Slave is very badly off, and suffers extreme in- 
convenience. In all the churches and congre- 
gations there are Slaves, and some of them are 
composed chiefly of Slaves. Nearly all the 
pastors, deacons, and preachers, as well as 
members of the churches, are Slave-owners.’ 
Wealth in Madagascar is represented by 
Slaves, and to interfere with a system so closely 


| interwoven with the domestic life of the popu- 


lation would be a dangerous task. It is one 
with which neither Government nor mission~ 
aries have as yet attempted to grapple. To 
liberate the Slaves at a single stroke would be 
unwise, if not impossible; but there is no good 
reason whyall children born of Slaves should not 
be proclaimed free. This is undoubtedly the 
first step to take, and there are grounds for 
believing that diplomatic advice, judiciously 
tendered by the English Government in that 
direction, might have effect. It has occurred to 
me that the extension of the sugar industry on 
thecoast might also help towards removing from 
Madagascar the curse of Slavery. A sugar 
planter in Mauritius pays for the importation 
of an Indian labourer, as preliminary outlay, a 
larger sum than would suffice to purchase a 
Malagasy Slave. It might thus be easily 
arranged that. Slaves here, by engaging to 
serve for a term, like the Indian labourer, 
would obtain the money wherewith to purchase 
their freedom. As a matter of fact, numbers of 
Slaves are thus set free by Englishmen, who, 
requiring servants, arrange for their liberation 
in the manner described; and the existing 
plantations are worked in a great measure by 
Slaves, who doubtless will with their earnings 
eventually purchase their liberty. =— 
* * — Notwithstanding the shortcomings 
of Hova rule which ] have sketched above, 
there can at the same time be no doubt that 
the race, by virtue of its superior intelligence 
and progress in civilisation, no less than by its 
energy and prowess in war, is best fitted to 
govern among the Malagasy peoples. In 
travelling through the country the superiority 
of the Hovas over the other tribes in every 
respect seems to be most marked. They are 
an interesting people, and are beyond doubt 
capable of rising high above their present social 
level. The most intelligent and many of the 
most influential among them are anxious to 
advance ; and the Government will eventually 
be compelled, as when it adopted Christianity 
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to keep pace with the times. What the Hovas 
require above all things is careful coaching and 
judicious advice, tendered from a quarter in 
which they have confidence. If the people of 
England have, indirectly and unofficially, by 
means of their missionaries, done much for 
Madagascar, the British Government, by 
affording a very slight degree of assistance and 
sympathy, might have done a great deal more, 
and at the same time British trade and British 
interests would have benefited. Every British 
subject whom I have met in Madagascar, 
trader and missionary alike, has put forward 
the same complaint—‘ Why is there not a 
British Representative at the capital of Mada- 
gascar?’’ We keep an expensively paid Con- 
sul at Tamatave, on the coast, where he is not 
of the slightest use, so that it is nota question of 
money. The French, on the other hand, main- 
tain their Consul at Antananarivo, and have 
traders appointed as Vice-Consuls on both the 
Eastand West Coasts. Ittakesnearlya fortnight 
to communicate between our Consul at Tama- 
tave and the capital and receive a reply, so that 
the French have had the diplomatic field entirely 
to themselves. It is not too much to say 
that if there had been a competent British 
Representative at Antananarivo to advise the 
Hovas, who place the most implicit faith and 
the greatest reliance in our Government, the 
present difficulties would not have arisen, and 
many facilities to British trade would hav® 
been afforded which are now withheld for fear 
of offending the French. Then the West Coast, 
where there are some two or three thousand 
Indian traders, is left without a Consul at all. 
A British Resident with Indian training at the 
Court of the Hova Queen might effect wonders 
in Madagascar, while at the same time his in- 
fluence ought to open up for his country a new 
and lucrative field for her commerce. His in- 
fluence would do more than anything else 
towards abolishing the obstacles to progress 
which I have described. 

During an interview I had with the Prime 
Minister the other day it was very evident how 
much might even yet be done for the country 
had he a British Consul near him to lean on 
for support and advice. He would like to ob- 
tain the services of a competent British officer 
to put the Malagasy Customs Department in 
order, but was afraid of French jealousy. He 
would employ Englishmen for a time in other 
branches of the public services, and would send 
a number of Hova youths to learn the art of 
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government in England and in India; but the 
same objection intervened. Then as regard 
the import duties on rum, he would raise them 
fifty per cent. could he only obtain English 
support. At present, so far as he knew, the 
British Consul was in accord with the French 
Representative in insisting that no higher 
charge than ten per cent. should be levied ; and 
so the demoralisation of the Malagasy by cheap 
rum goes on unchecked. The fear, also, of 
foreign interference alone prevents the Hovas 
from establishing the Queen's authority 
throughout Madagascar, and so from extending 
to the outer portions of the island the benefits 
of their own civilisation. All this looks very 
much as if the British Government, like the 
Hovas, were afraid of arousing French jealousy 
and preferred sacrificing the footing which 
British subjects have by their own efforts ob- 
tained in Madagascar to meeting, by legitimate 
action of its own, French diplomacy at the 
Malagasy capital. Yet the future trade ofthis 
rich and fertile country is a prize worth striving 
for, and ought to be of more concern to a 
commercial nation like England than to France. 
Even the hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
whrh the English people during the past ~ 
twenty years have expended in civilising Mada- 
gascar constitutes a British interest far more 
potent than the “shadowy” rights which it is 
believed the French Admiral in these waters 
will soon attempt to enforce. 





SLAVERY IN EGYPT. 


EARL GRANVILLE has sent the follow- 
ing reply to the memorial addressed 
to him by the Anti-Slavery Society 
respecting the complete and immediate 
abolition of the legal status of Slavery 
in Egypt. Vide Reporter, May, page 
131 :— 





FOREIGN OFFICE, 
May 17, 1883. 
S1R,—In reply to your letter of the 5th inst., 
regarding Slavery in Egypt, I am directed b 
Earl Granville to state to you that he will 
confer upon the subject with Lord Dufferin as 
soon as His Excellency arrives in England. 


I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 
T. V. Lister, 


The Secretary, Anti-Slavery Society, 
55, New Broad Street, E.C. 
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ABOLITION IN CUBA. 


East MOLESEY, 
May 19th, 1883. 
My DEAR SIR,—I have just received a letter 
from a friend in Cuba, who says: “ Abolition 
iS progressing rapidly, and it is generally 
believed that three or four years more will 
suffice for the total extinction of Slavery in 
Cuba. Since 1880 the Slaves, no longer called 
so, but “patrocinados” or apprentices, have 
been receiving wages at the rate of $2 to $3 
per month. If unpaid for forty-five"days they 
can easily and at once obtain their free papers. 

Any “ patrocinado” can now obtain his free- 
dom for $50 to $100 according to age, &c. 
Large numbers are daily emancipating them- 
selves in this way. Work is readily obtainable 
at $15 to $30 per month, and many masters are 
advancing the money required for freedom 
under contract to work it out. <A few days ago 
the entire gang of a sugar plantation, 150 
hands, were declared free because their wages 
had not been duly paid. 

Individual cases of this kind are of daily 
occurrence.” 

I hasten to transcribe this to you, as I am sure 
Mr. Sturge will begladtohearit. Besides, it only 
bears out what you have so often heard me say 
on the subject, that the complete emancipation 
of the Slave population in Cuba will be effectad 
within the period fixed by the law. 


Yours truly, 
JOHN V. CRAWFORD. 
C. H. Allen, Esq., Anti-Slavery Society. 


The above very satisfactory informa- 
tion was usefully embodied by Mr. 
Sturge in an excellent letter to Zhe 
Times on 


SLAVERY IN EGYPT. 
To THE EDITOR OF Zhe 7imes. 


Str,—At the present juncture of the re-organi- 
zation of the Government of Egypt, it is hardly 
possible to exaggerate the importance of a 
prompt as well as a wise decision on the 
question of the Slave-trade and Slavery. 

In a despatch from Lord Granville to Lord 
Dufferin, dated the 3rd of November last, after 
referring to the failure of all efforts to stop the 
Slave-trade, Lord Granville writes as follows :— 

“The only way to extirpate the Slave-trade, 
and to restore peace and prosperity to the 
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districts wasted and depopulated by its atfen- 
dant horrors, is to abolish Slavery for ever 
throughout the Egyptian dominions. 

“Your Excellency is doubtless aware that in 
January, 1846, the Bey of Tunis, by his own 
authority, abolished Slavery in his dominions, 
and Her Majesty’s Government cannot but feel 
that what the Bey of Tunis was thus able to 
accomplish the Khedive might also effect at 
this moment with the moral and effective sup- 
port of Great Britain, and the approval of all 
civilised nations.” 


These are wise words, and it is to be hoped 
that a Decree from the Khedive may soon give 
them effect. That there would be any abrupt, 
still less any violent change in the domestic 
service of the country is not to be feared from 
a quiet extinction of the legal status of Slavery: 
On the other hand, such extinction by depriving 
Slaves of their saleable value must to a large 
extent paralyse the Slave-hunting of the Soudan 
and the other outlying dependencies of Egypt. 

It will obviate many difficulties if such a 
measure be both prompt and complete. Its 
success in Tunis, as quoted by Lord Granville, 
in India (on the largest scale) as shown by Sir 
Bartle Frere, and more recently in the Gold 
Coast protectorate during the Colonial ad- 
ministration of Lord Carnarvon all point to the 
conclusion that the inconveniences and the 
irritations inseparable from half measures would 
thus be avoided. 


Nor is it only in those countries where 
Slavery was chiefly of a domestic character that 
the advantages of a complete over an incom- 
plete emancipation are being recognised. In 
Cuba, whose vast sugar production has been held 
to be absolutely dependent, first, on the Slave- 
trade, and, lastly, on Slavery, her planters are 
becoming awake on this subject. We are in- 
formed by the latest advices that many 
proprietors are anticipating the slow operation 
of the Moret Law of Emancipation, and throw- 
ing off its incumbrances by freeing their Slaves 
under conditions of contract for their labour. 


The idea that a more or less protracted 
period of probation must precede emancipation 
must now be classed among our cld and 
mischievous superstitions. In addition to the 
examples already cited, we have the sudden 
abolition of Slavery in the French colonies in 
1848 with no diminution of productive industry , 
and in the United States in 1864 the like 
sudden extinction of Slavery amid the throes of 
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a bloody civil war, yet followed by no perma- 
nent diminution of the staple production of the 
cotton States. 

We are entitled to ask that measures which 
have been so uniformly followed by such satis- 
factory results may be speedily applied in the 
reorganisation of Egypt. 

Yours truly, 
EDMUND STURGE. 

Devonshire House Hotel, 

Bishopsgate Without, May 25. 


—— 








SLAVERY IN MADAGASCAR. 


In Mission Life, for May (Wells 
Gardner, Darton & Co.), is an excellent 
article, by R. N. Cust, Esq., F.R.G.S., 
entitled Slavery and Christianity. 
The question of Missionaries employ- 
ing Slave-labour in Madagascar, lately 
so fully discussed in our columns, is 
reviewed in a masterly manner. We 
heartily commend its perusal to our 
readers. Mr. Cust, having lived for 
five and twenty years in India, where 
as presiding over a Court of Justice, 
he frequently assisted in the freeing of 
Slaves who claimed the protection of 
the British law—has had ample means 
of judging of all the difficulties con- 
nected with Christian communities 
living among Slave-holding races. 
The following quotation illustrates 
the manner in which Slavery has been 
abolished in India under British 


rule :— 


“In British India, forty years ago, Slavery 
existed in its mildest form, and it was not 
deemed prudent, considering the vast popula- 
tion of that country and our own small numbers, 
to abolish it in so many words. But a law was 
passed that the so-called Slave possessed the 
same rights in a court of justice, civil and 
criminal, as the freeman. The lash and the 
prison ceased thus to be operative, and the bad 
custom has gently died out. But it did most 
unmistakably exist. I have often had petitions 
filed in my court by women fugitives from the 
house of some rich man, praying for leave to 


go where they wished, and in spite of the angry 
protests of their owner the brief order has been 
endorsed on the petition, that “ the parties are 
at liberty to do as they liked.” 
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THE WAY WE CIVILISE. 


BLACK AND WHITE—THE NATIVE 
POLICE. : 

A series of articles and letters re- 
printed from the QUEENSLANDER. 


WE have received from Queensland 
a copy of a series of letters and 
articles, being mostly reprints from 
what is called the Afroctty column 
of the Queenslander newspaper. 
From time to time gruesome tales 
have reached us respecting the manner 
in which the aboriginals of Queens- 
land have been shot down by the 
white settlers, or rather by the native 
police, acting for them. This body 
consists of black native troopers in 
uniform, from other parts of the 
Colony or from New South Wales, 
under white officers. 

Their business appears to be, when- 
ever a murder of a white man has 
been committed by blacks, or when 
cattle have been speared, to turn loose 
these organised bands and let them 
shoot down indiscriminately a certain 
number of black fellows, whether they 
are guilty or not of the crime for 
which they are to be punished. The 
subject treated of in the remarkable 
collection of letters now before us 
belongs rather more to our friends of 
the Aborigines Protection Soctety than 
to ourselves, and we are glad to note 
that they have already taken steps to 
bring the report of these atrocities to 
the notice of the Secretary of State 
for the colonies. 

We quite hope that many of the 
cases reported to the Queenslander 
are not true, or have been greatly 
exaggerated ; but on perusing the 
different letters we cannot believe 
they are all mere inventions. The 
only one which we have space to re- 
print bears all the impress of truth, 
more especially as it can scarcely be 
said to be anonymous. 

We are the more inclined to be- 
lieve what J. C. writes, as we have 
ourselves, within the last few years, 
heard a Queensland squatter say, in 
a mixed company of fellow colonists, 
that, “He should think no more of 
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shooting a black fellow than he 
should of killing a kangaroo!” 

On the other hand we have been 
at stations in Queensland where the 
blacks are encouraged to squat upon 
the land, and remain there unmolested, 
and happy and lazy, as is their wont 
when let alone. Nor did we ever 
hear that these semi-civilized savages 
ever did any harm. 


Sir,—I have read the article in your issue 
of June 12th on the above subject, signed 
“North Gregory.” As a resident in the 
northern districts of this colony since 1848, 
and a pioneer squatter nearly all that time, 
I have had considerable experience amongst 
blacks, the wildest ofthem. I may also say I 
know a little of the way in which Native Police 
affairs are conducted—so much that I think 
myself justified in expressing contra ideas 
to those of “North Gregory” in many par- 
ticulars. His argument to the effect that 
Native Police officers find the dispersing 
business a most painful and disagreeable duty, 
and one never to have recourse to unless under 

eat provocation, is simply absurd imagery. 
F ceaiateia that the aborigines are shot down 
indiscriminately for the most simple offences, 
and in many instances for no cause. If 
dispersing is to the officers a disagreeable 
duty, why do “7 shoot down their own 
troopers occasionally? I could mention the 
names of many good boys that have been 
in my employ who afterwards joined the police, 
to be shot down and left where they fell for the 
crows and dingoes to feed upon. _In one case 
I called an inquiry, and during the inquiry was 
told by the P.M. at Towosville that I should 
not interfere with a police officer in the 
discharge of his duty. I ask is this English 
law, the law we boast of? [tis surprising that 
so many should take up their pens to encourage 
such bloody and cowardly deeds; but I am 
disposed to think the defenders are men one 
and all in the Native Police service to-day. 
From what has come within my own know- 
ledge, I am satisfied that the articles you have 
published referring to the atrocities committed 
are correct. 


UNPROVOKED SLAUGHTER. 


I will now mention a few outrages that have 
occurred in this district as a sample :—A few 
years ago I was travelling with a friend from 
the South Cook to Cardwell. We camped a 
night with two men that were employed 
repairing a washpool, sheep yards, &c., near 
Glendhu station. They informed us that a 
quiet mob of blacks had been camping for 
a week or two on the public roadside, about 
half a mile from said washpool, that they 
had often been in the camp, and were always 
treated kindly by the blacks ; on one occasion 
they turned out of their camp in order to give 
one of these men shelter during a heavy 


shower ofrain. Acouple of evenings beforev.e:! 
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arrived the Native Police came round, and in 
the dusk of the evening took observations of 
the camp, then went to the head station, 
returned again during the night, and at day- 
dawn next morning opened fire upon the 
blacks, killing six or seven men. After hear- 
ing this tale we went to see what truth 
there was in the statement, and I solemnly 
declare I saw the dead bodies of three men not 
more than 200 yards from the public road ; 
they were lying in a heap, and a few bushes 
thrown on top of them, At later date, on the 
same road, there was a Government road party 
at work ; they allowed the blacks to visit them 
and camp close by, but f0F reasons best 
known to themselves they got afraid and sent 
for the police. A watch was kept for their 
arrival, and when close at hand, the blacks, 
twelve or thirteen in number, were invited into 
the hut, there surrounded, and dispersed in the 
usual way ! 


ANOTHER MURDER. 


I will now pass over some fifty miles of 
blood-stained country, the blood barely dry, in 
order to bring another uncalled-for cowardly 
murder before public notice. In 1876 a Native 
Police officer went to patrol the Waterview run. 
He wended his way round to a qu et blacks’ 
camp not far from the head station: the 
boys that occupied the camp were by name 
Temmy, Charley, and Billy, with their wives, 
all well known to the writer. They had 
arrived that day from Gairloch, on which 
plantation they had been employed. Fearing 
no injury from men they knew, and who 
appeared to be friends, eis, troopers, and 
blacks camped together. There was another 
white man there also, who I know will not 
deny the fact. The evening passed away with 
a corroboree; all went well during the night. 
The morning came, all partook of breakfast, 
then the horses were saddled. The next order 


was to “disperse” the three boys. The. 


troopers stood amazed and refused. Orders 
were again given to fire. This time they 
obeyed, and Tommy and Charley fell dead on 
the ground; Billy carried his bullets (three) 
some little distance and there succumbed. 
Two of the girls were taken by the police 
to the Herbert River, where one of them, 
“ Kitty,” can be seen to-day at the — 
office. She can relate this dreadful tale in the 
English language, and could have done so the 
day it occurred, so you will observe they were 
not myalls.* There were two boys carried 
away at the same time, one of whom was made 
a present of to a drover to go to the 
Palmer country. f 


A THIRD CASE. 


As I have entered on this‘ subject I will 
mention another case of barbarity. A few 
months ago a detachment of police were ‘in 
Cardwell ; the officer in charge returned to 
barracks overland, and sent the troopers by 
boat, vid Dungeness. When they arrived at 





*myatts are “bid blacks,” or natives supposed to 
b2 hostile to the whites.--Ed. Reporter. - 
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that port, a resident there in the Government 
employ sent them out after the blacks to abuse 
ef murder any unfortunate aboriginal they 
might fall across. Like beagles let loose, they 
ran down the coast for miles, until at last they 
found a camp in which there was a poor 
old man, by appearance over 60 years of age, 
unable to get out of their way. e lay down 
with his face on the ground, and a trooper 
named Bromby stepped up to him and put 
a bullet through his head. I knew the old 
man well; I knew him to be as harmless 
as a child; I have seen him weeping over 
his daughter's grave. She was murdered by an 
ex-trooper named Simon, and was buried here 
on my selection. Five years ago he gave 
me his son, and ever after he made my place a 
kind of home. As a resident in the immediate 
neighbourhood of where the above outrages were 
perpetrated, I conscientiously believe that one 
Lo 8 of the victims were wantonly murdered, 
and on each occasion by the orders of a 
different officer or individual. 


IS IT ANY WONDER BLACKS ARE HOSTILE? 


Under such a state of things as” I have 
shown to be prevalent, I ask the enlightened 
public is it possible for a friendly feeling to 
exist between the two races? our legislators 
go to a great amount of trouble in making laws 
and regulations for the protection of Poly- 
nesians; why not give the first owners of this 
continent the same consideration? They 
are equally good men in many ways. I have 
never found them ungrateful’to any person 
who treated them firmly and kindly ; it is 
treating them kindly to-day and cruelly 
to-morrow that gives cause for the remarks 
made by “ North oe ;” or coming 
in contact with strange blacks that are only 
waiting an opportunity to avenge some wrong 
they have received at the hands of the police ; 
precaution should therefore be taken when 
amongst strange blacks. I was residing 
on the Dawson, not far from Banana, when 
Mr. Wills and his men got murdered. _If the 
blacks had known him to be the’ kind-hearted 
man he was, or if he had taken the proper 
precaution until they knew him, I have no 
reason to doubt but that gentleman would 
have got on well with them, and would 
be alive probably to-day. 


In conclusion, I am satisfied“that a force 
of white police such as you have described 
through the columns of the Queenslander, 
officered by men like Sub-inspector Lamond, 
would regulate the evils now existing. 


Lower Herbert, July 23rd. J.C, 


[The writer of the above letter, in a 
private note which accompanied it, gave us 
authority, if we pleased, to append his name in 
full, but, all things considered, we think it 
best to publish his initials merely.—Ep. Q.] 
— Queenslander, Aug. 7th, 1880. 
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SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE 
TRADE IN AUSTRALIA. 


Unperithis heading the Leisure Hour 


of June publishes an _ interesting 
article respecting the Polynesian 
labour traffic, to which we call the 
serious attention of all interested in 
that subject. Although Queensland 


would appear to be the chief culprit 
in this nefarious traffic, all the other 
colonies, excepting South and Western 
Australia, are more or less impli- 
cated. 

This; Polynesian question has often 
been referred to in the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, and as it is by no means 
new to our readers, we shall content 
ourselves with making one or two 
short extracts. We are extremely 
glad that the Leisure Hour is giving 
publicity to abuses which, though 
long familiar to us, are probably but 
little appreciated by the general mass 
of Englishmen. 

The article commences with the 
following stirring appeal on behalf of 
the enslaved in various parts of the 
world :— 

Englishmen speak much about freedom, and 
it is our boast that no Slaves exist in any part 
of the British Empire. The emancipation of 
the negroes in the West Indies is certainly 
one of the grandest events in our national 
menige' and we honour the names of Clark- 
son, Wilberforce, and the others who also 
laboured for the suppression of the Slave:trade. 
But there is too much tendency to ‘empty talk 
of past achievement’ in the good cause. On 
the east coast of Africa the Slave-trade is still 
carried on with little abatement ; and in our 
Australian colonies, if we are rightly informed, 
a new outbreak” of ‘this plague spot of the 
world,” as Livingstone called it, is bringing 
disgrace upon the British name. It goes there 
by the milder term of “labour traffic,” and 
the importers of Polynesian labourers are 
called “recruiting agents,” but under this thin 
disguise it is affirmed that Slavery and the 
slave-trade are becoming established under 
British sanction, and are spreading from 
Queensland to other parts of Australia. 

Want of space prevents our mak- 
ing quotations from the articles 
dealing with the traffic; but the 
following report of the great mor- 
tality amongst the Kanakas is too 
important to omit :— 
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MORTALITY IN QUEENSLAND. 


At the request of the Home Government’ 
two medical men, Dr. Hill-Wray and Dr. 
Thompson, were appointed by the Queens- 
land Government to enquire into the causes 
of the great mortality among the Kanakas in 
Queensland. Here is what they say in their 
report :—‘' The mortality is certainly appall- 
ing. In England the death-rate of the adult 
male population from 16 to 32 years of age 
is 9 per 1,000. (In Australia among whites 
itis less.) In Queensland, in the Maryburgh 
district, the Kanaka mortality was, in 1879, 
74 per 1,000. On some plantations the rate 
was 92 per 1,000. The sick as a rule receive 
but poor atte ntion. 

* * * * * 


A writer in the “ Nord Australische Zeitung,” 
17 September, 1881, says that a large pro- 
portion of the Kanakas perish in conse- 
quence of heavy work, bad maintenance, and 
neglected diseases; adding, “It is simply 
legalised murder.” 


ATTEMPT TO EMPLOY CHINAMEN. 


Some years ago a firm of sugar-growers 
and refiners near Maryburgh engaged a 
number of Chinese labourers for a term of 
years. Before the first year had expired they 
were glad to cancel all the agreements. The 
Chinamen struck for the average rate of 
wages, then twenty shillings per week, and 
when some of them were prosecuted under the 
Masters’ and Servants’ Act, the men went to 
prison. They could not keep the whole of 
them there. One of the partners said to Mr. 
Fielberg, of Brisbane, that they had made a 
mistake in hiring independent China- 
men instead of getting “gangs” through 
“bosses.” We know what that means. There 
is an effort now to get Indian coolie labour in 
the same way, as being more manageable than 
Chinese labour. The Queensland Government 
has since enacted a poll-tax on Chinese 
immigrants, and the labour is still extorted 
from the helpless Kanakas. 


The above account is more fully re- 
ported in our issue for August, 1882, 
page 216, where we explain that the 
hiring of gangs through bosses means 
that ‘the unhappy wretches are 
bound down by taking liens on their 
families in native villages in China, 
who have to find a Slave substitute, 
if the serfin Queensland determines 
to take advantage of his sttuation and 
Sree himself /”’ 


MISSIONARIES. 


The editor of the Leisure Hour ap- 
pears to have received a vast amount 
of valuable information from some 
of the Missionaries, and we are glad 
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to note that he has forwarded these 
documents to the Government Com- 
mission. The hints given respecting 
the importation of females are, to say 
the least, somewhat startling. 

With reference to the annexation 
of New Guinea, we must decidedly 
object to any annexation on the part 
of Queensland, though we are in- 
clined to believe that in the interests 
of the natives and of the future peace 
of the Australian Colonies, it might 
be well if England annexed some 
portion, at any rate, of this great 
island, and placed the inhabitants 
under the protection of English as 
distinguished from colonial law. 


The missionaries in the several groups of 
islands have done all they can to warn and to 
— the natives, and on this account are 

ated by the Slave-traders. From-one of the 
oldest missionaries we have received many 
details which we have not space to publish, 
but which we have forwarded to the Govern- 
ment Commission. Of the high character and 
truthfulness of this correspondent we are 
certain, and we believeffall that he asserts as 
to the cruelty, demoralisation, and disgrace of 
this trade. He tells of other purposes than 
sugar cultivation ,for which it is beginning to 
be used. “ A captain in the traffic,” he says, “ on 
seeing a handsome young woman, a teacher's 
wife at my mission station, said to me, ‘If I 
could only get hold of that woman she would 
bring me £50 at least in Queensland.’ ’” 
Among the French traders females are in great 
demand. This fact opens up another view of 
the traffic, but enough has been said to calb 
attention to a state of things of which few 
seem to be aware in this country. If this 
system of labour must be continued, the in- 
spection must be made far more complete. 

While writing these notes the announce- 
ment is made of the proposed annexation of 
New Guinea. New fields for ‘ black-bird 
catching” may be opened up. Let our free 
colonists beware of a planters’ and Slave- 
holders’ “interest” growing in their midst. 





“A correspondent of distinction 
and experience” (though anonymous) 
writes in Zhe Times of May 15, a 
long letter respecting the annexation 
of New Guinea, from which we extract 
a few remarks relating to the conduct 
of Queensland towards the aboriginal 


natives of that Colony. 
“ The relations between the white and native 
populations in Queensland have not been such 
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as to promote sympathy or kindly feeling on 
either side, nor have they been favourable to a 
development to that generous and dispassionate 
spirit in which the government of native races 
should be undertaken. Itis very possible that 
there may be exaggeration, and even gross 
exaggeration in the stories told of brutality 
and cruelty shown towards natives in Queens- 
land, but it is impossible to converse with any 
average Quensland colonists, to read their 
newspapers, or listen to the speeches of their 
legislators, without perceiving that, even 
among the most enlightened and humone, the 
native is regarded simply as an incumbrance 
on the soil, as being destitute of rights, and as 
existing only on sufferance, for which he should 
be grateful. 





SLAVERY IN EASTERN AFRICA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF Zhe Zimes. 


Sir,—Although Zhe 7imes of to-day tells of 
ma‘ters African north, south, and west, I ven- 
ture to ask for space to set forth some very 
painful news which has just come to hand 
from the east coast of the continent concern- 
ing the adjacent group of islands called the 
Comoros, 

For some time past, stimulated, no doubt, by 
the unsettled state of things in Madagascar, 
an enormous impetus has been given to the 
Slave-trade in these islands. I quote Consul 
Holmwood, who writes in October last year 
upon the spot :—“ Upon reaching these islands 
I found myself brought into contact with a 
partially-civilized people wholly given up to 
the Slave-trade, long left to themselves, and 
practically not believing in our power and 
determination to stop the inhuman traffic 
which has become to them the principle busi- 
ness of life.” At this time appeared upon the 
scene one Ali-bin-Omer, who by reputation is 
about the most active agent for the traffic in 
these seas. Making the Great Comoro Island 
the scene of his operations, he set to work to 
oust the two ruling powers, Sultan Moosa 
Fum and Sultan Abdullah, bringing against 
them, more particularly, the accusation that 
they had supplied our cruisers with informa- 
tion which led to the capture of several of his 
slaving vessels. The Sultan of the neighbour- 
ing island, Johanna, has played into this man’s 
hands in every way, furnishing him with 
money, arms, and troops. The Sultan of 
Zanzibar, for his part, had sided with Moosa 
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Fum, lending him also material aid and men, 
With several petty sieges of fortified towns 
and a generally lawless state of marauding, 
the time for cultivation was lost, and we now 
have the following shocking tragedy as a con- 
sequence. Moosa Fum was at length obliged 
to flee from his beleaguered_town, as every 
house was full of dead bodies. He was taken 
prisoner outside by the men of Ali and 
poisoned the same evening, Those who 
survived made their way to where some grass 
grew on the mountain side, which they 
devoured so long as their was any to eat, and 
here they died in numbers. No less than 
1,500 people, including chiefs and their wives 
and children, all perished “of starvation at 
Iconi. The Sultan of Zanzibar’s troops 
capitulated, and were at once sold as Slaves, 
the Sultan of Johanna being the principle 
buyer, and, indeed, receiving Slaves as his 
quid pro quo all through this sickening business, 
One wishes very much that it were possible to 
sever the English name altogether from these 
transactions. Directly, of course, we have no 
complicity ; we cannot help it if it be current 
talk that we are at ‘“‘ war with Turkey” and 
“ have lost 100,000 men at Alexandria.” But, 
at the same time, it is sad to feel that the 
largest employers of Slave labour are the 
sugar-planters of Johanna—an Englishman in 
one case and an American in another, who 
hire these wretched creatures after they have 
been run across the Mozambique Channel to 
the islands. Consul Holmwood found 27,0co 
Slaves in the four small islands last year and a 
great sugar industry flourishing. The law 
appears powerless to prevent this evasion of 
the spirit of our statutes respecting Slave- 
holding by British subjects. The process is to 
hire a gang of Slaves from their owners and 
to work them under the arrangement that a 
portion of their wages shall be paid into their 
own hands, the rest going to the master. Any 
one who knows what a Slave is can easily 
understand what becomes of these “ conscience 
dollars ’’ when the planter’s back is turned. 
but for the demand raised by these planters, 
the supply of Slaves would not be forthcoming 
from Africa. I may state that by the last 
mail a letter reached me from the port of Lindi, 
which is nearly opposite the Comoros, stating 
that 5,000 Slaves had come down thither in 
the last 12 months, the greater part of whom 
had been shipped away in dhows from Mada- 
gascar, flying French colours. But with respect 
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to the Comoro Islands, it seems more and more 
clear that here, as elsewhere, the total aboli- 
tion of the status of Slavery can alone put an 
end to the evil. 

Were it possible to doubt the futility of our 
present exertions to stay the traffic, there is a 
daily-increasing accumulation of testimony to 
show that things are getting to their worst. 
In the words of Admiral Gore Jones,who com- 
manded the squadron on the Indian station 
last year—“ England is fighting for the aboli- 
tion of Slavery entirely by herself. Every 
man’s hand is against her.” In short, the very 
expensive machinery we have set in motion 
appears to be no match for the situation. It 
was a relief to hear the announcement made 
in the House of Commons last week, that Her 
Majesty’s ship London was not to be replaced 
at Zanzibar, as it would seem to indicate the 
adoption of an alternative scheme, which, at a 
far less cost than that incurred of late years, 
must lead to far better results in the opinion 
of those conversant with the ramifications of 
the Slave-trade. The old plan has been found 
entirely wanting, and one looks with the 
utmost anxiety to see the inauguration of a 
carefully thought-out scheme which has for a 
long time been submitted to the Government. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
HORACE WALLER. 
Twywell, Thrapston, May 15. 


THE FRENCH AND ITALIANS 
IN THE RED SEA. 

Dr. GERHARD Rou Fs, lately returned 
from a mission to King John of Abys- 
sinia, thus reviews the present action 
of France and Italy in Red Sea waters, 
which he thinks ought to claim the 
attention of persons in office in 
Egypt :— 

ete is well known that the French and 
Italians have lately developed a feverish 
activity in the Red Sea, the first at Obok, the 
latter at Assab. Both of these countries have 
sent a mission to Menilek, King of Shoa, they 
wish to make this kingdom of the suzerainty of 
Abyssinia. lence they continually spread the 
report that the King of Abyssinia is dead, and 
that Menilek had succeeded him. Naturally 
they desire the death of the Negus (King 
John), because he is the friend of the English, 
whilst Menilek is a partisan of the Italians and 
French, But they do not consider that even if 
the Negus Negest were to die his son would 
succeed him, for such a thing as a King of Shoa 
wearing the Crown of Ethiopia has not been 
known for many ages, and no amount of 








intrigue can change the actual state of things.” 
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GERMAN OPINION ON THE 
MADAGASCAR QUESTION. 


Dr. GERHARD Rou irs has written a 
strong article upon this question in 
the Allgemeine Zeitung of 9th May, 
of which we give the following con- 
densed summary :— 

Alluding to what had already been done 
upon the Congo; Question, Dr. Rohlfs says, it 
still remains to be seen which party will be 
victorious—F rance with her usurpation—Portu- 
gal with her old effete claims—or England and 
Belgium with their principle of internationaliza- 
tion. De Brazza must now have arrived on the 
Congo, and it is not at all impossible but that 
two such fiery natures as Brazza and Stanley 
may renew the word-battle which they com- 
menced in Paris, and fight it out on the Dark 
Continent, sword in hand! 

But another burning question is now arising 
—that is Madagascar. Shall Madagascar 
become French .or remain Malagasy? Dr. 
Rohlfs says it_is very remarkable that Germany 
should appear to care so little about this 
question ; although she may not have carried 
her indifference quite so far as she has done 
with regard to the Congo, yet the German 
press has hitherto said very little as to the 
political side ‘of this question. In England, 
France and America, much more interest is 
taken in the future of Madagascar. In Eng- 
land, not only have a large number of pamphlets 
been written upon Madagascar, but a Com- 
mittee has been formed, a great number o 
whom are Members of Parliament. There can 
be no doubt in Dr. Rohlfs’ mind of the earnest- 
ness of the Malagasy in this question, since 
they have sent an Embassy to Europe and to 
the United States of America, and treaties have 
already been signed with England and 
America. Dr. Rohlfs points out that the 
German trade with Madagascar already exceeds 
that of the French, and comes next to that with 
England and the United States. At the present 
moment France appears to have a feverish 
activity in this Madagascar question precisely 
similar to that exercised on the Congo and in 
Tonquin. He admits that France has for some 
centuries attempted to colonise Madagascar, 
but that these attempts have ended in lament- 
able failure. Moreover, as he observes, 
although France claims to have discovered 
Madagascar, there is no doubt that Portugal 
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had discovered and sailed round the island long 
before the French. Neither has France ever 
conquered Madagascar. It is true she has 
taken possession of certain places on the coast 
from most of which she has been driven by the 
inhabitants, France also claims to have 
entered into treaty relations with the Sakalava, 
‘on the West Coast, who are, in a certain sense, 
independent of the Hovas. Up to a late date 
the French Government has always recognised 
Queen Ranavalona II. and her predecessors 
respectively as Kings and Queen of Madagascar, 
and it is only quite lately that they have 
styled Ranavalona officially as Queen of the 
Hovas. Dr. Rohlfs discusses at some length 
the claims put forward by France, and states 
that whatever these may be, the fact remains 
that a treaty of Commerce has been signed 
between Madagascar, Great Britain, and the 
United States, and a similar one will probably 
be signed in Berlin. This is especially impor- 
tant for Germany, as her flag is one of those 
most frequently seen in Madagascar [waters. 
Amongst Hamburg houses the well known firm, 
Oswald has very considerable interest in this 
beautiful island, and it is desirable that 
Germany should be placed on the most favoured 
mation footing with Madagascar. The signing 
of the Treaties by the three great Powers 
above mentioned would appear to recognise the 
Hova rule over the whole of Madagascar, and 
the French Government would scarcely venture 
under such circumstances to carry out their 
threatened action against Madagascar. 

Dr. Rohlfs remarks that since the friendly 
reception of the Embassy in Washington and 
London, part of the French press has begun to 
lower its tone. They no longer speak of the 
annexation of the whole island, nor even of its 
protectorate, but only ofa portion. But, “as 
Prince Bismarck once said to the Emperor 
Napoleon III , ‘ Not an inch of German terri- 
tory,’ so do the Hovas now say to the French, 
“ Not an inch of Madagascar territory.’” It is 
to be hoped that the French Government will 
mow employ a more conciliatory tone than they 
have hitherto made use of. The treaties made 
by the three powers with the Hovas will con- 
tribute not a little to that result. Matters are, 
however, complicated by the fact that the 
whole of the island does not recognise the 
government of the Queen of Madagascar. The 
Government and the Hovas have been for some 
time, and are Protestant, and, consequently: 
have a claim on the sympathy of Protestant 
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powers. Dr. Rohlfs thinks that much more 
than is generally recognised in Europe, the 
differences between Catholics and Protestants, 
stand in antagonism, in distant uncivilised 
countries; German and English missionaries 
represent the Protestant; the French the 
Catholic. Behind them stand the Govern- 
ments of England and France, With some 
bitterness has this strife between the repre. 
sentatives of both churches been carried on in 
Madagascar, and not the weakest bond to the 
Malagasy is the religious adhesion to the faith 
professed by England. Dr. Rohlfs concludes 
his article as follows :—Although neither the 
German or the English Government could 
give direct support to Queen Ranayalona they 
could not pretend to sympathise with the 
claims of France, for these would mean a con- 
tinuation of the system of Slavery, the destruc- 
tion of the incipient civilisation of the Hovas, 
and the uprooting of the Protestant religion. 








EGYPT. 
Dr. SCHWEINFURTH writes us, under 
date Cairo, 22nd May, a long and in- 
teresting letter, from which we make 
a few extracts. We are always glad 
to have the Doctor’s remarks, for, 
from his long residence in Egypt they 
always possess great value. He is 
shortly about to visit Europe, after 
the completion of one or two impor- 
tant works that he has in hand. 

EXTRACTS. 

The Report of Mr. Villiers Stuart, M.P. is 
extremely interesting, and that gentleman has 
the merit of having tried one of the most pain- 
ful, ungrateful, and difficult of tasks, as he is 
the first who has tried to examine the poor 
Fellahs viva voce. His is also the first report 
from a traveller in the provinces, all others 
either writing from Cairo or on board their 
dahabiehs. I am quite astonished not to find 
in his numerous pages any of those blunders 
which usually appear in the effusions of the 
newly-arrived, and of the reformers of the 
world! One sees here the power of an intellect of 
the first order, and I believe that the task that he 
has essayed is one of the most difficult possible, 
namely, to fathom the opinions of the Fellahs, 





that is to say, alas! if they have any. They 
| certainly have opinions under certain ccnditions 
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and at certain times ; but they generally have 
only instincts, and these require the genius of 
a psychologist to understand. 


Dr. Schweinfurth fully admits that 
the burning question is the terrible 
one of usury, but the habit of borrow- 
ing, he thinks, is so ingrained in the 
people that he doubts whether the 
plans proposed by Mr. Villiers Stuart 
will have the beneficial effect which 
that gentleman expects. The follow- 
ing comparison between Egypt and 
India, with which the Doctor closes 
his interesting letter, appears to us to 
be of great value, and we would highly 
commend his opinions to the con- 
sideration of the authorities, both in 
England and in Egypt. 


How does it happen that neither in Lord 
Dufferin’s Report, nor in that of Mr. Villiers 
Stuart is there any question of analogy with 
India? (At the same time I believe these 
Reports are the best that have been made, and 
far before any others that Egypt has seen since 
her existence.) According to my idea it is 
from India that Egypt should borrow her 
reforms, and not from Europe, which she will 
never understand. In India all the conditions 
of Egypt may be found in some part. Seek 
then for the ideal of your re-organisation in 
that country which has the same sun, the same 
soil, the same traditions, &. From Europe 
Egypt will learn nothing but the French 
language, the ballet, and the opera. From 
India, on the contrary, she would learn the 
elements of national economy as it had been 
established for an Eastern people, and proved 
by the experience of ages—agriculture—taxation 
—administration—schools, &c. Send then, 
every year, two or three hundred Egyptian 
employes to India, to be instructed, and you 
will re-construct the administrative machine ; 
but that is probably contrary to the so-called 
Liberal principles. Alas; Can the ballet and 
opera be worth more? 
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All Subscriptions are now due, and may be 
remitted to 


oe CHAS. H. ALLEN, 
$s, NEW BROAD STREET. 
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MOVEMENT IN 
BRAZIL. 
TO THE EDITOR OF Zhe Times. 


THE .ABOLITION 


Sir,—The news has just been telegraphed 
to me from Ceara, a province of Northern 
Brazil, that the Slaves of the city of Fortaleza 
and its whole electoral district were set free on 
the 24th inst. by a spontaneous movement of 
the people. I do not believe that the records 
of emancipation have any nobler or purer page 
than the one that the people of Ceara have just 
written in Brazilian history. 

The Abolitionists of Ceara hope to have the 
entire province made free in a very short time, 
and the redemption of the Slaves of its principal 
district is a great step in that direction. This 
has been obtained by every owner abandoning 
his rights of property, renouncing his legal 
claims on the bondage of his fellow-men, and 
patriotically contributing to raise the name of 
his native country. 

. The lead in this movement was taken two 
years ago by the poor raftsmen of Ceara, who 
refused to convey the Slaves from the shore to 
the vessels which were to carry them down 
South. And what has happened now? The 
creation of the first cellule of a higher national 
organism is the result of that strike. 

I am sure the effect of such an achievement, 
which promises to us Brazilians one free-soil 
province before many months are over, will be 
to hasten the day when our country shall have 
rid herself of the torpid atmosphere which now 
deadens her.- Allow me, then, to hail in 7he 
Times this advent to liberty of a large area 
and population in Brazil, destined to be the 
centre of formation of a new country, which we 
can already see leaving the rudimentary and 
backward ‘form of Slavery for the higher and 
growing structure of freedom. 

JOAQUIM NABUCO, late member of 
the Brazilian Parliament. 

20A, Maddox Street, May 28. 








THE SLAVE’S MITE. 


SULEIMAN CAPSUNE, the little negro boy, 
liberated froma ee by General Gordon, 
and now living with Mr. Felkin, of Wolver- 
hampton, has sent us a third collection from the 
money box which he keeps on behalf of the 
Anti-Slavery cause. This makes FIVE POUNDS 
received from this little black boy within 
twelve months. Would it not be well if some 
of our white children were to follow the good 
example set by this little ex-Slave ? 











————— 
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DR. JUNKER IN THE NIAM-NIAM 
COUNTRY. 

Dr. SCHWEINFURTH has just received a letter 

from this indefatigable explorer. It is dated 

October 16th, 1882, and is dated from the 

territory of Semio, which is a few days’ distance 

directly south of the district of Mafio. 

The last news from this celebrated traveller 
was mentioned in the Lgyptian Gazette and 
bore the date of April 14th of last year. After 
that date the Doctor appears to have continued 
his course to the south of the river Welle, and 
the district formerly under the rule of the late 
King Mounza. The principal result of this 
last excursion has been the survey of the large 
river known by the name of the Nepoko, which 
is situated about seven days’ journey to the 
south-east of the former capital of King 
Mounza. Dr. Junker does not hesitate to 
identify this river with the Aruwime of Stanley, 
which is one of the principal tributaries of the 
middle Congo. ° ° ° p : 

At the date of his last letter, Dr. Junker 
knew nothing of the important events which 
have recently been taking place in Egypt and 
the Soudan ; his last news from Europe being 
dated May, 1881. Thus he had arranged with 
M. Bohndorff that as he would be obliged to 
wait too long for a boat at the Gazelle river 
he, (M. Bohndorff) was to continue his route 
by land, via Chekka and through Darfoor 
and Kordofan. At the present moment, it 
is not known at Cairo if this letter arrived by 
the last named route or if M. Bohndorff was 
actually the bearer of it as far as Khartoum. 

As to the next movements of Dr. Junker but 
little can be gained from his letter, as in it he 
treats the subject in a very summary manner, 
He at first proposed to remain for a month 
with Semio to rest himself and work up his 
notes, after which, when the dry season returned, 
the grass had been burnt again, and the roads 
become practicable, the enthusiastic explorer 
proposed to lose no time in pursuing his 
explorations. 

He eays there presented itself to him, 
towards the west, a vast territory, compara- 
tively easy of exploration; that is to say easy 
for a determined man like Dr. Junker. He 
hoped to return to Cairo during the course of 
this year, accompanied by two of the pigmy 
race of Akkas. Never in Central Africa, has 
any traveller, with the exception of Livingstone, 
persevered so long in his arduous task of 


exploration, without experiencing any abate-, 


ment in his energy and courage. 
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It is true that the Doctor has always been 
favoured with that good fortune rarely enjoyed 
by Livingstonian explorers,—he has faced, with 
impunity, not only the dangers of the climate, 
but those also with which he was threatened 
at the hands of the inhabitants of the country. 
It is to be hoped that he will continue to be 
thus favoured by fortune, and that he will 
shortly return safely to Cairo, which, he will be 
astonished to find, has been greatly rejuvenated 
and improved during his absence. 








MOROCCO. 
THE late unfounded report of the 
arrest of an English merchant in 
Morocco has called the attention of 
the press to the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of that Empire. The unblushing 
manner in which Slaves are now sold 
in the open market at Tangier is a 
disgrace to the civilised world, and 
ought to be put down with a firm 
hand. In our last number we reported 
a case of this kind, and we now have 
to make know another flagrant in- 
stance of selling human flesh within 
sight of Gibraltar. 
GIBRALTAR, Saturday. 

Since my last despatch the public sales of 
Slaves in Tangier have been continued. These 
scandals have been so frequent of late that it 
is scarcely to be believed that the number of 
Slaves annually sold is as few as in the British 
Parliament they were stated to be. The latest 
sale was one calculated to excite indignation. 
A young woman and her child were sold in the 
market for 50 dollars. The mother was ex- 
amined by anyone who chose to do so pre- 
cisely as though she were a horse or a mule.— 
Pall Mall Gazette, May 19th. 

From an excellent editorial in the 
Standard of 17th May, we make the 
following extracts. The reference 
to Cape Juby will interest some of 


our readers. 
@ * * * 

Che English settlement is, however, a sad 
eyesore to them, for it is well understood that 
we are both more energetic as merchants and 
better liked by the natives than they, and, 
moreover, have for four years been in undis- 
turbed possession of the station in question. 
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The English have established themselves south 
of Cape Juby, and, itis claimed, interritory over 
which. no. civilised authority yet extends. 
Nevertheless, as the letter we publish this 
morning shows, this assertion is capable of 
being contested, for the southernmost limits of 
Morocco are sufficiently elastic to stretch a 
little should the exigencies of the case require 
such an effort. Indeed, the fact of the Sultan 
being unable to exercise rule in any part of the 
country is no proof of that region being 
actually independent. For the Berbers and 
wild Arabs refuse to recognise the rule of the 
Fez, or Mekines, or Maraksh magnates, further 
than the the bullets from their /usi/s will reach, 
and to this day the chief business of the Sultan 
and his Bashaws is marching about the 
country plundering villages, punishing refrac- 
tory tribes, and, above all, collecting the 


taxes. 
* * * * 


Morocco is, indeed, at this moment, the 
Empire of the Sick Man of Africa. At 
Tangier, at Casablanca, and at Mogador there 
are Europeans merchants and representatives ; 
but in the interior, where the three seats of 
Government are fixed, there are no Europeans 
stationed, nor any breaks in the dead monotony 
of that hideous misgovernment and barbarism 
which is characteristic of the country. Half- 
ruined towns, where the Nazarene is contemned 
fanatical villages into which no Christian hear 
set foot, and Berber and Arab villages, domi- 
nated by petty Sheiks, dot the palmetto- 
patched plains. Everywhere there is oppres- 
sion, plunder, and peculation. There is not a 
wheeled carriage in the whole Empire, and, it 
is needless to say, not a road fit for one. The 
camel, the horse, the mule, and the donkey are 
still the only modes of travel. The Koran is 
the law of the land ; the Slave market is an 
institution; and the Slave-trader from the 
Soudan an honoured merchant, The prisons 
are dens unfit for wild beasts, and the punish- 
ments too horrible for recitals to readers whose 
homes are barely four days’ steaming from this 
barbarous land of Islam. Architecture is a 
lost art among the descendants of the men who 
built the Alhambra ; Fez is no longer a school 
of Arabic philosophy ; and the Empire, whose 
armies and fleets were at one time the terror of 
Christendon, would not exist for twelve 
months were it not for the mutual jealousies 
of its enemies. The fertile plains, capable of 
growing wheat for all Europe, are scarcely 
scratched by the rude plough. Enterprise is 
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crushed by the fear of the extortion which 
would follow the display of wealth, and the 
energies of the Barbary Jews in the coast 
towns are directed to obtaining- those “ protec_ 
tions,” regarding the abuse of which the Sultan 


has so often and so justly complained. 
7 * * * 


Meanwhile, the nest of diplomatists at 
Tangier sit watching each other, waiting for 
the inevitable break-up of the Moorish Empire 
and each ready to seize what he can in the 
scramble that is certain to ensue. 


MADAGASCAR. 
MEDICAL MISSION. 


We have received the Report, for 
1882, of the Medical Mission at 
Antananarivo, which is carried on 
under the care of the London Mis- 
sionary Society and the Friends’ 
Foreign Mission Association, This 
report which is signed by J. Tregelles 
Fox, M.R.C.S., L.S.A., medical 
Officer and Secretary, shows a steady 
progress in the benevolent wcrk to 
which the Mission is devoted. The 
scruples of the natives appear to have 
been mostly overcome, and there 
would appear to be a rush of patients 
almost beyond the strength of the 
staff. Nearly 1,700 new cases were 
seen during the year and about 4,000 
patients are entered on the register. 
The balance sheet will show that all 
this work is done at a very moderate 
cost, and we cannot but think that 
further gifts in money, clothing, &c., 
would enable the Mission to carry on 
even a still greater work. 

The following extract from the 
Doctor’s report respecting NuRSEs, 
would appear to show that it is not 
altogether impossible to obtain Free 
Labour in Madagascar, and that even 
high-class Malagasy women are not 
ashamed to perform works of use and 
charity. 

We have now, working harmoniously under 


her, about twelve women, most of whom are 
in pretty good social positions, and—for 
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Malagasy women—fairly educated. Two of 
them are andriana, belonging to the so-called 
nobility ; two are Slaves the rest are ordinary 
Hovas, but all have to go through the same 
routine of work, and take their share of what 
is unpleasant—no difference being made, ex- 
cept on account of ability and faithful:service 
rendered. It is interesting to see the growing 
pride in their work, and I think it may be said 
that this little band are coming to be as intelli- 
gent and earnest a set of native women as may 
be met with anywhere; unless, perhaps, the 
teachers in the girls’ schools be excepted. 
Several of them have been with us since the 
commencement of the inpatient work ; and it 
is encouraging to compare the present abili- 
ties and stability of such, with their condition 
when they first came. 

Miss Graham, the lady Superinten- 
dent, contributes a few very interest- 
ing notes from which we extract the 
following account of a male patient, 
who had formerly been a Slave. Our 
readers will note that Slaves are still 
exposed for sale in the market, at 
Antananarivo. We hope it will not 
be long before this practice is en- 
tirely put an end to under the influ- 
ence of the good Queen Ranavalona. 

Inthe men’s ward we had, about three 
months ago, a Mozambique, suffering from 
bronchitis. He told us how he was brought 
away from Africa, being put on board ship and 
brought to the coast of Madagascar. He and 
his companions were told that they were to be 
put on shore, and would have plenty of food, 
meat and rice. The old man said, “I have 
been accustomed to eat rats and frogs, and was 
much pleased at the promised change, but I 
soon found that J was sold for a Slave.” For 
many years he belonged to some Sakalava ; 
after that he was again sold in Antananarivo 
market, where many Slaves are still exposed for 
sale every week, not Mozambiques, however, 
but Malagasy, many being brought from the 
distant tribes. Of course he has been free 
since the Queen’s proclamation in 1877, and 
he now says, “I am only a servant of good 
Queen Ranavalona, and as she is a servant of 
the true God, I try to be one too. I am very 
black, but I have been taught by some of the 
Missionaries that God made black men, and 
loves them as well as white ; and though He 
gives us water to wash our bodies and clothes 
clean, He did not make it to wash black sins 
white but I know the blood of Jesus will wash 
our souls white and clean.” 
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JAMES YOUNG, OF KELLY. 


THE death of this much-respected member of 
the Society is recorded as having occurred on 
the 13th of May, at his residence, Kelly, on the 
Firth of Clyde, in the seventy-first year of his 
age. He was widely known for his discoveries 
in practical chemistry, particularly with regard 
to the extraction of a light-oil or paraffin, from 
coal products, for illuminating purposes, and 
for the new industry he thereupon founded in 
the neighbourhood of Glasgow. In the annals 
of geography his name will always occupy an 
honoured place through its connection with 
that of Dr. Livingstone, whose schemes of ex- 
paar and philanthropy he supported with 
is steady sympathy and pecuniary aid. When, 
in 1871, after two and a half years had elapsed 
without direct tidings of Livingstone, then 
wandering in the remote interior, our Societ 
decided on organising an expedition for his 
search and relief, and the funds collected were 
sufficient only for one such expedition from the 
eastern side of Africa, he made an offer through 
his friend the Rev. Horace Waller to our 
President, Sir Henry Rawlinson, to equip at 
his own sole cost, a similar expedition from the 
west coast, it being thought probable that 
Livingstone on finding that the Lualaba was 
not, as he had supposed, connected with the 
Nile, but trended towards the Congo, would 
try to find his way to the Atlantic along the 
course of that river. The expedition was en- 
trusted to the command of Lieutenant Grandy, 
R.N., who after failing, as others have done 
since, to force his way by the land route from 
San Salvador, and hitting at last on the only 
preaticeb entry into the interior along the 
anks of the Congo, was recalled on news of 
Livingstone’s death reaching England. The 
expenses of the expedition amounted to £3041. 


Proceedings, Royal Geographical Society. 





M. E. R. DE LABOULAYE, 

WE regret to announce the death, at the age of 
72, of the eminent French Abolitionist and 
Senator, M. E. R. de Laboulaye. Associated 
with M. Scheelcher, M. Cochin and others, the 
deceased statesman laboured hard for the free- 
dom of the Slave throughout the world. In 
1875, when the late lamented Joseph Cooper 
penned his Anti-Slavery work, Zhe Lost Con- 
tinent, M. Laboulaye assisted in its translation 
into French, and wrote for the edition an 
eloquent preface. In the same year M. Labou- 
laye was elected a Senator for life, and for some 
time was President of the Left Centre. In 
1880; he was unsuccessful for the vacant chair 
in the Academy of France. M. Laboulaye’s 
writings were numerous ; and as a professional 
lecturer in the College of France he attained to 
considerable eminence. 
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THE WATER HIGHWAYS OF 
THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA. 


WITH NOTES ON SLAVE-HUNTING AND 
THE MEANS OF ITS SUPPRESSION. 


By James Stevenson, F.R.G.S. 


THE excellent paper read by Mr. 
Stevenson before the Philosophical 
Society of Glasgow, has been published 
in a pamphlet form with three beauti- 
fully drawn maps of Africa, and of 
those districts desolated by the Slave- 
trade. By the kindness and generosity 
of the writer of the paper we are 
enabled to present our subscribers with 
a gratis copy of a map illustrating the 
Slave-trade routes of equatorial Africa, 
We commend it to the serious 
study of all our readers. The red 
lines marked throughout this map 
may be truly said to be traced in 
blood! They represent the terrible 
journeys of the Slave-caravans to the 
coast, or to their destination amongst 
Slave-trading native tribes, for it must 
be remembered that the natives them- 
selves are very often cruel and despotic 
Slave-traders. 

The first part of Mr. Stevenson’s 
paper deals more particularly with the 
watersheds and river-highways of the 
central portion of Africa, covering an 
extent equal to twice the area of 
Europe, and four times as large as the 
whole of India. In the section entitled 


The Waterway by the Lakes, the 
writer describes the discovery by 
Livingstone of the great Lake Nyassa, 
and its subsequent formation into a 





regular traffic route by means of 
steamers placed at great cost and labour , 
upon its waters. This great work has 

been mainly accomplished by thelarge- 

hearted action of the African Lakes 

Company, of which Mr. Stevenson is 

himself the President. Although 

nominally a trading company, the first 
object sought to be obtained by its 
benevolent originators is the opening 
up of the populous and fertile regions 

of Central Africa to the civilising in- 

fluences of commerce and a healthy 

contact with Christian nations. Mr. 
Stewart, their engineer, has already 
surveyed a road from the northern 
end of Lake Nyassa to the southern- 
most point of Tanganyika, the expense 
of which is largely, if not wholly, borne 
py Mr. Stevenson himself (although 
he does not tell us so in his pamphlet). 
Over this road, 210 miles long, a 
steamer is probably, at this present 
moment, in course of transport on the 
shoulders of native bearers. The smalf 
sections into which it is divided for 
such transit will be put together on 
the shores of Lake Tanganyika; and, 
before many months, we shall probably 
hear that this pioneer steamer, sent out 
by the London Missionary Society, 
under the able superintendence of 
Captain Hore, has been able to traverse 
the Lake from end to end—a voyage 
that will occupy her nearly a week. 
This will complete a water-route of 
1,400 miles in a nearly straight line 
from the Indian Ocean to the northern 
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end of Lake Tanganyika, with less 
than 300 miles of intervening land 
carriage. 

From the opposite, or western side, 
European civilisation is stretching out 
her hand to join that which has so 
successfully overcome the difficulties 
ofthe Eastern route. Steamers on the 
broad waters of the Congo are already 
forcing their way into the very heart 
of Africa, and will, ere long, reach 
almost to within hailing distance of 
their friendly rivals on the great inland 
lakes. The labours of the East African 
Association, so vigorously supported 
by His Majesty the King of the 
Belgians, and so actively carried on by 
Mr. H. M. Stanley and the officers 
under his command, have lately been 
fully described in these pages (see Antt- 
Slavery Reporter for April), and we, 
therefore, pass over that portion of Mr. 
Stevenson’s interesting paper. He 
also enters pretty fully into a descrip- 
tion of the route by the Upper Nile 
and Egypt; but this also we can only 
allude to, as so much has already been 
said upon this subject in Messrs. 
Wilson and Felkin’s, and other works. 


THE SLAVE-TRADE IN AFRICA. 


In several portions of his valuable 
paper, Mr. Stevenson gives some 
startling statistics respecting the 
horrors of the Slave-trade. The 
question he introduces with the 
following observations. 

The only further remarks of a general 
character which I shall make refer to that 
subject of painful interest—the Slave-trade. 
Domestic Slavery, generally of a mild type, 
may be said to prevail thronghout the entire 
continent. Many of the chiefs were also in 
the habit of thus getting rid to Slave dealers 
of mauvais sujets amcng their people as well as 
of captives taken in war, and were perhaps 
disposed to draw a wide line in regard to this 
exercise of their sovereign rights. While the 
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best weapons of the Slave hunter resembled 
the old brown bess, the tribes were tolerably 
able to defend themselves from serious attack, 
and the Slave dealer did not venture very far 
inland. The suppression of the export of 
Slaves from the West Coast also put a stop to 
the devastation of that part of the country. 
But of late years, owing, [ believe, chiefly to 
the immense superiority of the weapons of 
the attacking party, there is little check, and 
great part of the interior is a prey to ruffians 
of the worst type. On the Slave route map 
exhibited, some attempt is made to indicate 
the parts where the tribal organisation is more 
or less broken up, and the population in some 
measure destroyed. In preparing this, I have 
had the aid of Mr. Ravenstein. The testimony 
of travellers on the subject of these ravages is 
abundant. Cameron speaks of, as many as 
fifteen villages in Urua being destroyed to 
make up a gang of fifty women. General 
Gordon’s estimate is that two-thirds of the 
population of a large part of the Egyptian 
Soudan had been swept off. The attack on the 
market people of Nyangwe, as described by 
Livingstone, was the commencement of the 
destruction of some of the most promising races 
of Africa. 
* a . * 

Upon the East Coast of Africa—from which 
the water-way of the lakes is at a distance of 
from 400 to 600 miles—the Government of 
Portugal has not only prohibited the Slave- 
trade, but abolished the status of Slavery ; and 
it is much to be regretted that these intentions 
are so badly carried out. The Seeyid of Zan- 
zibar has also prohibited the Slave-trade, but 
has equal difficulty in carrying out his policy. 
According to Mr. Hutley’s statement, at a 
recent Anti-slavery Meeting, 10,000 are 
brought annually across Lake Tanganyika, 
and as many taken to Pemba; while it is 
estimated that 40,000 more are exported to- 
wards the Persian Gulf. At the present time 
the number brought from the Nyassa district 
is very large, probably, exceeding Livingstone’s 
estimate of 20,000 per annum. 

It is quite impossible to exaggerate 
the horrors of fhe Slave-trade, and 
Mr. Stevenson might have added 
many sad facts to those few which he 
has selected. At the same time, we 
wish to be perfectly just in our treat- 


ment of this subject, and we shall 
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therefore correct one or two errors 
into which the writer of the paper 
appears inadvertently to have fallen. 
We have the authority of Sir John 
Kirk, to show that the 40,000 Slaves 
stated to be exported towards the 
Persian Gulf, no longer traverse that 
old Slave-route, and also that the 
10,000 Slaves described as crossing 
Lake Tanganyika have nothing to do 
with the contraband trade carried on 
with the Island of Pemba. Slaves do 
cross Tanganyika, as stated by Mr. 
Hutley, but these are mainly, if not 
wholly absorbed in Ugogo, Masai, 
&c., by native tribes who are them- 


selves Slave-dealers. 
Sir John Kirk states that Slaves 


from the Manyuema country, to the 
west of Tanganyika, are very rarely 
seen in Zanzibar ; and as these Slaves 
are known to cross the lake by 
thousands yearly, it is pretty clear 
that they are absorbed before reaching 
the coast. 

These slight discrepancies, however, 
detract little from the value of Mr. 
Stevenson’s paper, and we trust that 
our readers will not fail to carefully 
study the Slave-route map, which by 
the kindness of that gentleman we 
are now able to place in their hands. 
The author will be glad to receive 
any corrections to his map that any 
of our readers may feel qualified to 
give. This being a first attempt at 
such a map, there may of course be a 
few errors in some of the less known 
districts. 





DR. KMIN BEY. 

After being shut out from the civi- 
lized world for a period of eight 
months, by the troubles in the 


Soudan, Dr. Emin Bey, Governor of 
the Equatorial Provinces, has been 
able to send interesting letters dated 
frém Lado, opposite Gondokoro, in 
April last. 
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DR. SCHWEINFURTH ON 
UPPER EGYPT AND CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 


CAIRO, Fune 4th, 1883. 


DEAR MR. ALLEN,—I wish to write to you 
to-day about the Upper Nile, a country well 
worthy the attention of all who take an interest 
in the development and civilization of Central 
Africa, and especially entitled to consideration 
if we look for the best, safest, and most direct 
way of reaching the central part of the middle 
Congo—that centre of development towards 
which all the civilizing and philanthropic hopes 
are rightly directed. 

The mouth of the Congo will be the great 
gateway of exit, but at the present moment it is 
far from being the entrance. It will certainly 
be so, some day. Let us search for an easy 
way of reaching it, and we shall find that the 
best would be by Lado, on the Upper Nile. 
Examine the map, and you will see the differ- 
ence which exists in the distance between Lado 
and the Congo and Ujiji and the Congo, 
United it amounts to nothing, if you take into 
account the navigable portion of this principal 
artery of Africa, but where is Ujiji; where is 
even Unyanyembe? And look at the difficulty 
of getting there! Now, at Lado, you have a 
solid government; safe routes for 1,500 kilo- 
métres to the west and south-west; native 
chiefs who forward from one to the other letters 
and packages as conscientiously as the Italian 
employés of the Khedivial Post-office in Egypt 
do; everywhere civilizing and hospitable 
stations established by Emin Bey. I stop here 
to come to the principal subject of my letter 
which will prove to you that my hypothesis is 
based upen irrefutable data. Through coin- 
cidence of the divers means of communication, 
the latest news from the farthest off provinces 
of the Egyptian Empire has this time reached 
us with marvellous rapidity. A steam-boat 
that left Lado on 14th April was the bearer of 
letters which arrived here at Cairo in a month 
and a half (46 days)! The province of the 
Equator was prospering. The government 
warehouses were full of the natural products of 
the country, such as ivory, 600 quintals, 
quantities of tamarind, ostrich feathers from 
the eastern part of the province, galam butter, 
earthnut oil, skins, &c. This province is one 
of those few of the Soudan which are now pro- 
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ductive—that is to say—whose income exceeds 
the expenditure. You know that the Soudan 
has always cost the government more than it 
produced in taxes and receipts, and that only 
two provinces, Berber and Dongola, have 
yielded an important surplus. The others cost 
much more, or they only gave insignificant 
revenues, like Suakin and Massowah, These 
deficits in the revenue have naturally increased 
on account of the revolt which has reduced one 
half of the Soudan to positive unproductiveness. 
But the province of the Equator, of which 
Emipv Bey (Dr. Schnitzler) is the Governor, 
yielded last year a net revenue of £8000—after 
paying the employés and a!l expenses—which 
is a very fair beginning. Unfortunately, the 
Central Government behaves like a hard- 
hearted mother towards these southern pro- 
vinces. It sends a steamer perhaps once or 
twice a year to Lado. It leaves the employés 
unpaid, and when they are paid, it is in 
merchandise at twice its real value. Why are 
traders not allowed to go about freely in these 
provinces? The monopoly in ivory ought to 
suffice the Government, and as regards the 
Slave-trade, the ordinary trader can be as well 
watched as he is now at Khartoum, which is 
the head quarters for the suppression of that 
traffic. It all depends upon the governor. If 
he be a trustworthy officer, you may be sure 
that the merchants, or traders, will find no 
greater facilities to indulge their Slave-trading 
propensities on the Upper Nile than they 
would if they remained at Khartoum. The 
provinces of Bahr Gazal and the Equator 
merit more special atention than the others, 
for they possess what the others, which exist 
only by very limited agriculture, and whose 
prosperity is yet a long way off, lack, viz., the 
rich gifts of nature which man has only to 
come and gather. As regards the old pro- 
vinces of the Soudan, they require a new genera- 
tion of genuine agriculturalists, or they must 
rather have that element re-imported into 
them. The Upper Nile is rich without man. 
There is the difference ! 


A few months ago, a revolt of the Negroes 
broke out in Bahr Gazal. The Denkas border- 
ing on the chief town of the province at Djur 
Ghattas, and the Bongos around the station of 
Gok-el-Hassan have risen against the govern- 
ment. There is no connection, however, 
between these disorders and the movement led 
by the Mahdi, who, according to last accounts, 
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must be surrounded by the Egyptian troops 
who have cut off his retreat towards the south 
or towards the mountains from whence he came. 
The disorders on the river Gazelle have pre- 
vented Emin Bey from carrying out his 


intended trip to the Monbouttous. For the 
same reason, Lupton Bey, Governor of said 
province, has been obliged to refuse Slatin 
Bey re-inforcements for Darfour. In con- 
sequence of the occurrences in Bahr Gazal, the 
road which connected the two provinces of the 
extreme south, and which from Lado passed 
through Amadi, Ajak, Rumbek and Gok-el. 
Hassan to Djur Ghattas, has been interrupted 
and Emin Bey has had to contrive a new route 
by which his correspondence is kept up with 
Lado by a detour through Macraca, Gosa 
Manduggu, Sabbi and Wan. 

One great drawback in these provinces is 
always the presence of some thousands of 
Nubians, people of Dongola (plural Donagla), 
who are like so many parasites, living only 
upon the labour of the Negroes amongst whom 
they have forcibly established themselves. 
When Soliman Siber’s revolt took place, 
Gessi Pacha made up his mind to clear these 
Donagla out of the country, but he only 
partially succeeded in doing so. According to 
Emin Bey, there are still there between 4000 
and 5000 of these people. He says, that in 
his own province, he could hardly do without 
them, having so few soldiers at his disposal, 
whilst the Nubians, being strangers, and 
having the same interests, increase the armed 
force for the maintenance of the government 
authority. “They do not like me,” writes 
Emin, “ but they are afraid of me, and there- 
fore obey me, so that I cannot complain of 
them.” By the steamer that left Lado the 
14th April, the Italian traveller Dabbene 
returned to Khartoum. Captain Casati, 
another Italian, had just arrived at Lado from 
the Monbouttos country, and was getting 
ready for fresh explorations to the east of 
Lado, where Emin Bey has established, in an 
absolutely unknown region, a species of out- 
posts in the direction of*the table land of the 
Gallas. They have camels there, and the 
Egyptian Governor has already availed himself 
of this new means of transport for the west of his 
province. Emin Bey has also lately established 


new stations on the Kobbi, a river explored by 
Dr. Junker, and a tributary of the Ouelle. 
The expeditions of 


ivory coming from 
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Monbouttou will be in future directed towards 
this point, by ascending the Kibali, by Kubbi, 
Taubira and Loggo, from which they will 
arrive at Wadelai on the principal branch of 
the Upper Nile, which comes from lake Albert. 
At Wadelai there is the steamboat which 
Gessi established, and by this means the 
transports will be towed from Wadelai to 
Duffile. Between the latter and Lado are tke 
Cataracts of Bedden, and on this part of the 
route porters are employed. Emin Bey is 
likewise always active in propagating and 
introducing new useful plants and domestic 
animals. He has started the cultivation of 
rice in his province, which no Egyptian 
Governor ever dreamt of doing before; he is 
everywhere extending the raising of maize or 
Indian éorn; and has even made a trial of 
wheat, of which he has sent me a very fine 
sample from his first harvest. The bamboo 
of Birmah, three kinds, and teosinte, the queen 
of fodder have been planted at several places 
and answer admirably, as likewise several 
kinds of fruit trees. Emin Bey writes me 
that he is very satisfied with the results 
obtained, especially as he sees that the Negroes 
are beginning to imbibe a taste for cultivation, 
and are anxious for seed and for cuttings of 
trees. Itis thus that a way must be opened 
for civilization, and truly Emin is at the door. 
He says tous: ‘ Come, enter—Africa is open !” 
But Europe remains deaf, and no one appears 
willing to answer his appeal, neither Geo- 
graphical Societies nor missionaries. He 
preaches in the desert, but it is to be hoped 
that the time is nigh when he will be listened 
to. If Emin dies to-day or to-morrow, he will 
have done a barren work, unassisted as he is 
by Europe. An Egyptian Bey will succeed 
him, and then good-bye to rice plantations and 
mangoes. 


Through Lado I have also received the 
latest advices we have from Dr. Junker. His 
last letter is dated from Semio, the 8th Nov. 
1882. After being seventeen months without 
news, Dr. Junker got intelligence of recent 
events in the Soudan and Egypt. The 
despatches Emin Bey sent him to Monbouttou 
reached there after his departure, but they 
followed him through the country of the Niam- 
Niams without interruption. Junker has also 
replied by the direct road over 1500 kilométres 
in a straight line to Lado, and the Niam-Niam 
chiefs have not only transmitted his letters, 
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but likewise packages addressed to the 
Governor of Lado, containing samples of the 
produce of the country. Junker was about to 
push his explorations towards west and south- 


west, which will again take him beyond the 
Ouelle or Makua. 


I beg you will exert your influence in 
directing public attention to the Upper Nile, 
and I remain &c., 


(signed) G. SCHWEINFURTH. 


To Cuas. H. ALLEN, Esq., 
Secretary British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society. 


P.S.—Much complaint is heard here of the 
disorganization caused by the numerous 
changes which have been made in the 
‘* personnel,” in the principles of administration, 
in the uniforms, &c., and in the service of the 
police and gendarmerie. The offices for the 
suppression of the Slave-trade no longer exist. 
I am told that they are abolished and that 
their duties have been transferred to the 
gendarmerie.—It is questionable whether the 
latter really take any concern in the matter of 
Slavery, considering how wanting they are in 
their ordinary duties. I think it is time, and | 
that you have a right to insist upon something 
being done in the matter—But what and how? 
The black soldiers who watched the Slave- 
trade in Upper Egypt, now form part of the 
gendarmerie, and it is more than probable that 
they will have plenty of other work to do. 
Persons adverse to the gendarmerie (that is, 
nearly all the European residents, including 
Englishmen, who are furious at seeing the 
natives too well treated, the government doing 
nothing to remedy the evils of the country, 
nothing against the epizooty which is terrible, 
the cotton worm, the dearth of coin, and the 
circulation of bad money, but only occupying 
itself with silly things, elections of the 
chambers, &c.) contend that in the harems 
negro Slaves, quite fresh, are again being 
purchased ! Where do they come from? Some 
days ago a caravan from Darfur arrived at 
Siout, and another is reported on the way. 
Nobody dreams of watching or of inspecting 
these to see if they convey any Slaves ! 
have written to Siout for information on the 
subject and I shall duly communicate to you 
the result of my enquiries. 


G.S. 
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JOURNEY IN THE DISTRICT 
WEST OF CAPE DELGADO 
BAY. 


SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER, 1882. 


By H. E. O'Neill, H.M. Consul, 
Mozambique. 


SoME time ago we informed our 
readers that Consul H. E. O’Neill was 
about to undertake a journey of ex- 
ploration in the untrodden districts to 
the west of Mozambique. We await 
with interest the result of that journey, 
should the indefatigable traveller suc- 
ceed in carrying out his object, for 
there can be little doubt that the 
headquarters of much of the Slave- 
trade of that region takes its origin 
from the countries which Lieut. 
O’Neill is about to endeavour to lay 
open. We have now the pleasure to 
call attention to another journey suc- 
cessfully undertaken by Consul O'Neill 
in September and October of last year. 
A few extracts from a paper read 
before the Royal Geographical Society 
in London, on the 28th May last, will 
show our readers what kind of country 
has to be explored, and what diffi- 
culties have to be overcome by such 
men as the venerable Archdeacon 
Farler, the Rev. Chauncey Maples, 
and other well known brave workers 
in the Universities Mission—Consul 
O'Neill, Mr. Thomson, and other 
travellers. 

Lieut. O’Neill’s paper is mostly 
geographical, but he was able to dis- 
cover that slave caravans were not 
unknown in those regions. Of the 
curious Mavia tribe the traveller was 
not able to discover very much, 
excepting their general friendliness 
and their peculiar personal customs, 


particularly that of wearing the 
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hideous and distorting lip-ring. With 
regard to the latter, he makes an 
amusing comparison between it and 
some of the peculiar fashions in the 
present day at home; though it would 
appear that his long absence from 
England has rendered him compara- 
tively innocent regarding some of the 
latest freaks of feminine fashion. We 
make the following few short extracts 
from Consul O'Neill’s interesting 
paper :— 


In August last, I was informed bya high 
Portuguese authority, at Mozambique, that 
there were good reasons to suspect a trade in 
Slaves from Tunghi Bay, south of Cape Del- 
gado. Having some time previous to this 
gained the permission of the Foreign Office to 
visit the northern ports of the province of 
Mozambique, I determined to use the oppor- 
tunity this journey would afford me, to make 
an examination of the districts bordering that 
bay, in order to discover, as far as possible, the 
foundation for the suspicions mentioned to me; 
feeling sure that I should be excused an 
extension of my journey, if by it I could add 
in any way to our knowledge of the working 
of the Slave-trade, and thereby aid, in however 
small a degree, the efforts of both Portuguese 
and British Governments in its suppression. 


Another incentive to the prosecution of this 
journey, was the prospect it promised of a peep 
into the country occupied by that strangely 
isolated tribe the Mavia or Mabiha. This 
tribe, whose existence was first pointed out by 
Livingstone, has baffled the efforts of succeeding 
travellers to penetrate their country. Of it, 
Mr. Joseph Thomson writes:—“ They are 
noted as the most exclusive tribe in East Africa, 
as even the Arabs have as yet been unable to 
penetrate beyond the outskirts of their country.’ 
And Mr. Chauncy Maples, foiled in his 
attempt to pass through their country, tells 
us :—‘*We had hoped to strike through the 
Mavia country to the river Msalu and thence 
to Medo, for which we were bound. This, 
however, we found impossible. No road 
existed there, we were told. Besides, the 


Mavia are said to be so fierce and inhospitable 
to all other tribes, that no one dares to pass 
through their country.” 


To read all this was 
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very whetting, and could not but excite a 
desire to break down the barriers by which the 
tribe seemed to be fenced in, and to learn 
something of their nature and customs, as well 
as of the reasons of the strange exclusiveness 


reported. 
best to do. 

I was quickened to this decision by the arri- 
val at Tchipili, on the third day of my stay, of 
a Yao Slave and ivory caravan, numbering in 
all about 400 souls, nearly half of whom were 
Slaves. The sustenance of so large a party 
caused a comparative dearth in the district, as 
all the neighbouring villages were being scoured 
for food, for which the highest prices were 
being paid. This was inconvenient, as my 
style of travelling was severely economical, and 
a change to a land of greater plenty became 
desirable. © * * 

I had hoped to discover, and to be able to 
relate, some curious customs special to this 
tribe. which has earned for itself such a name 
for exclusiveness and idiosyncrasy. But, ex- 
cept it be that the dearth of water in their 
country, and personal propinquity of their 
mode of life, make them especially dirty, and 
impart to their inclosures an aroma that I have 
never experienced outside the monkey-house 
of the Zoological Gardens, I can fix upon 
nothing to distinguish them from neighbouring 
African tribes. Saving, of course, the one 
peculiarity already pointed out by Mr. Thom- 
son, that the men as well as the women wear 
the dona, or pelele, or lip-ring. 

This fashion exceeds, I think, any attempt 
ever made by man or woman-kind—and they 
have been many at various stages of the 
world’s history—to distort and vilify the work 
of nature. Ingenious as the votaries of 
fashion are in this direction, it would tax 
their ingenuity to produce anything more 
strikingly hideous. In pure and unalloyed 
ugliness, it crowns the chignon, beats the 
modern bustle, and throws even crinoline into 
the shade. A long absence from England 
prevents me speaking of any later abomina- 
tion ; but Du Mourier’s sketches leave one in 
doubt as to what zstheticism may not have 
done, 


This I determined to strive my 


BRISTOL AUXILIARY COMMITTEE. 

This Committee has forwarded to the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
a further collection of TWENTY POU NDS. 
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THE SOUDAN. 

THE Special Correspondent of the 
Daily News sends an interesting 
letter under date, June 2nd, from 
which it would appear that the cam- 
paign against the Mahdi is not yet 
concluded. That mysterious religious 
fanatic is stated to have retreated to 
the mountains with all his treasure ; 
and General Hicks, has returned to 
Khartoum, to prepare for a campaign 
in Kordofan, the capital of which 
province, El Obeid, it will be remem- 
bered, was long since captured by the 
Mahdi. The probability of a renewal 
of the war is confirmed by a Reuter’s 
telegram from Alexandria lately pub- 
lished, which states that five battalions 
of troops were despatched to assist 
the force under Hicks Pasha, in re- 
establishing order at Kordofan. The 
letter of the Dazly News correspon- 
dent contains a very interesting 
confirmation of several curious facts 
described in General Gordon’s valuable 
book, already largely reviewed in 
these columns. 


The correspondent appears to have 
met with those warriors in old 
crusader’s armour, described by 
General Gordon. 


I forgot to mention that we had with us 
since leaving Kowa a chief as ally and scout— 
for he contrived to keep in with both sides— 
who used to be clad in mail armour, exactly 
after the fashion of the Crusaders, the sword 
having the hilt like the cross of the Knights of 
St. John, and worn in the same way. There 
are many suits of armour of this kind in the 
Soudan. Tradition says that the Saracens, 
who, on leaving Palestine got as far as 10 deg, 
N. latitude, brought with them the original 


coats of mail taken from slain Crusaders. 
* * « * 


I have secured some chain armour. 


I find 


also, in a foot note of General Gordon, that 
after the Crusaders had ceased their attacks, 
the Mussulmans emigrated, one band going up 
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the Nile to 10 deg. N. lat. 1, camels not being 
able to live further south. They influenced 
the negro tribes, but to this day they are a 
distinct people. The armour came with them. 
It could not have been made in the Soudan 
and must have come from Syria. 

The steam vessels conveved to the 
waters of the Upper Nile by Sir 
Samuel Baker and General Gordon 
appear to be still doing good service. 
The correspondent thus describes 
their present condition. 

The /smailia was brought in sections by Sir 
Samuel Baker for the lake. Gordon Pacha 
put her up at Khartoum, seeing the impos- 
sibility of transporting the pieces beyond the 
Cataracts. The Boderie, Safa, and Shebetne 
came from Boulak—the name of the dockyards 
of Cairo—for the service of Sir Samuel's 
expedition in 1871. They were built of steel 
by Messrs. Samuda Brothers, London. On 
the wheel “ 1864” is engraved. The engines 
were made by Messrs. Penn and Co. They 
all range from about 240 to 256 tons—I speak 
at a venture—and the engines are from 32 to 
35-horse power. Besides these, three other 
steamers were sent out to Khartoum in 1864— 
the Zanpkeeya, the Fasha, and the Mosselema, 
Last year, the Adédas and Mohamed Aly 
were “put together at Khartoum, having 
been brought here in sections by order 
of Gordon Pacha. Two other steamers 
in sections, are yet in the arsenal here. The 
Khedive, brought in sections by Sir S. Baker, 
was put together at Gondokoro, in 1871, but 
Gordon Pacha took her to pieces, in 1876, and 
rebuilt her at Darfilé beyond the rapids. She 
is now on the lake. The Myanza is there also, 
brought in sections by Sir S. Baker, and put 
up by Gordon Pacha. One of the oldest of 
all has its once elegant and gilded cabin below, 
but it has gone to rack and ruin now, not 
having been used for years. Experience 
showed that the heat is too great for life 
below deck. The later ones have their aft 
cabins on deck, on the principle of the 
American river steameis. 








Obituary. 


We regret to record the death of the well- 
known Jamaica Missionary, the Rev. Edward 
Hewitt. 
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| MADAGASCAR. 

From a private letter, dated Antana- 
narivo, May 7, we make a few extracts 
which we think will be found interest- 
ing at the present time. The question 
of the employment of Slave-labour by 
missionaries is fairly treated by our 
correspondent, aud though we do not 
wish to renew any controversy on that 
subject just now, we think we have 
presented sufficient details to show 
that free labour in Madagascar is not 
only difficult to obtain, but generally 
almost worthless when obtained. Still 
we hope that a better time is coming, 
and that our missionaries will before 
long be able to maintain that testimony 
against Slavery in every form, which 
is the inherited right of every free-born 
Englishman. 


In this out-of-the-way place we have very few 
opportunities of hearing news, and therefore we 
know but little about what the French are 
doing. We await with anxiety the monthly 
mail from Europe, and that sometimes contains 
items which to us are not only new, but start- 
ling. For instance, last month, after waiting 
patiently for our letters from England, we were 
surprised to find that “the Europeans in Mada- 
gascar were in dread of a general massacre!” 
This appears to have been based upon state- 
ments made by correspondents wno had nothing 
to go upon but first impressions made after 
arrival at Tamatave. Thus you wait for news 
from us, we from you, and both often have to 
be content with reflections and double reflec- 
tions of rumours, which, as in the last-mentioned 
case, are often utterly false in the first instance. 
There is a report now prevalent that the French 
are going to demand a million francs as 
damages “ for inteference with trade "’—just as 
a pretext to get something more out of these 
poor people, who have already paid them only 
two often for various groundless claims. I 
rather imagine the natives will resist. this 
demand—for though just now they are rather 
fearful, they are going on with military prepara- 
tions. 

There has been much said lately in England 
about the enormous number of Slaves in Mada- 
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gascar, and the employment of Slave-labour by 
English missionaries. The latter fact is, on the 
face of it, not only to be condemned, but would 
appear to be an utter impossibility. That it does 
exist, and is accepted more or less calmly as the 
inevitable, is a proof of the terrible hold which 
the Slave-system has taken in the minds of the 
Malagasy. Slavery is all but universal, labour 
is looked upon as a degradation, and conse- 
quently free labour is difficult and all but im- 
possible to obtain. The fact is almost every 
free person is a Slave-owner, the exceptions 
being those who are too poor to possess Slaves. 
We have occasionally had “free servants” in 
our employ, but Slavery has produced in their 
eyes such an utter degradation of work that they 
mostly turn out highly unsatisfactory. They 
are above doing this or that, and although they 
will in time do almost anything for us in the 
house, because they see that we consider no 
labour degrading, yet they will not think of 
carrying anything out of doors. A carpenter 
will not even carry a plank, and much less would 
he bear a palanquin or fetch water—the two 
latter being essentials of our life out here, 
These grand ideas naturally produce laziness, 
and thence stupidity, and thus it comes to pass 
that the Slaves are often much more plucky, 
capable, and clever in every way than their 
masters. This state of things makes it up-hill| 
work teaching, especially anything practical. 
Those who are willing to work learn, and thus, 
while we are toiling with a class, we find 
numbers of young fellows who are nursing their 
pride, and think it beneath them to use their 
hands. 

As to the Mozambiques (imported Africans), 
these are a much-despised and down-trodden 
race, though some few have got rich and hold 
Slaves. It will be remembered that these 
Mozambique Slaves were set free by an edict of 
the Queen a few years ago. Some of these 
even intermarry with Hova Slaves, with the 
sad result that their children are born into 
bondage. 

‘Then come the Maromita. These are a class 
of Slaves, men and women, principally men, 
who do odd work for anybody who will hire 
them. Their masters send them to dig their 
rice fields, or get them to carry them when they 
go to a marriage or a funeral, and make them 
pound mud with their feet when they are 
making a house or a wall. But, owing to the 


great number of the Slaves, and the master not 
wishing to support his little army, he generally 
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tells the Maromita to go out and get their own 
living, and this they do. Those that are very 
strong and pretty brave go to and from the 
coast, and get very good wages as palanquin 
bearers. Of course they keep their money 
from their masters, and so it gets all spent, 
sometimes in trade—often in drink. The rest 
sit about from morning till night on the graves 
along the roadside, and outside our gates—like 
the nen in the parable, waiting for some one to 
hire them. They are an interesting class, with 
a life and a history of their own, apt to grow 
lazy and become an easy prey to temptation, 
but with some vigour of mind and even inde- 
pendence of character, as shown in their clannish 
ways of “doing” their masters if hardly used. 
As a rule, it is from this class that, without any 
recommendation, but simply from their own 
personal knowledge of them, Europeans draw 
now and then a regular servant as house-man, 
water-carrier, gardener, cook, &c. 








THE SLAVE-TRADE IN ASIA. 


WE are apt to consider that Africa, 
has a monopoly, in the nefarious 
trade of selling human beings. This, 
however, is by no means the case, for 
as we stated in the “ Anti-slavery 
Reporter” for May 1882, there are 
supposed to be fifty millions of Slaves 
in China, at the present day. We 
now hear from Dr. Neis, a naval 
physician, who travelled in Laos, a 
country lying between Siam and 
China, that the Slave-trade is very 
active in that region. Of one place 
in which he stayed for one week, he 
states— 


The place is inhabited by the Laotians and 
the Chinese. Unfortunately, among the 
articles of commerce, must be mentioned, the 
sale of Slaves. A young man, or girl 
(generally of the Mois), is worth there fifty 
piastres, and an aged man twenty. Bands of 
from five to six Laotians, assisted by Chinese, 
and armed with guns, go off in this way to 
hunt human beings. (Vide Report French 
Geographical Society, June 1883.) 
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SALES OF SLAVES IN 
MOROCCO. 

WE continue to receive various 
papers referring to the shameless 
traffic in Slaves in the public streets 
of Tangier, within sight of Gibraltar, 
and under the eyes of the British 
Minister at the Court of Morocco. 
The following quotation, from a 
Tangier paper, is sufficiently startling 
and would lead one to enquire how it 
is that no Slave-trade Treaty has 
ever been made by England with this 
small African empire! Weare glad 
to note that papers are likely soon 
to be presented to Parliament on this 
subject. 


From A/ Moghreb Al-Aksa, 10 June, 1883, 
a Tangier Paper 
RABAT, 37d June, 1883. 

Having seen in your columns allusions 
made to the baneful traffic in Slaves at Tan- 
gier, while nothing is said about the greater 
markets in other parts of this empire, I 
think it would interest your readers, to know 
that at Rabat something like 700 to 800 
human beings pass through the mart in the 
course of every year, and a much larger 
number are sold at Salée across the river. 

Only yesterday, a gang of barbarous dealers 
in human flesh conducted through the roads 
near this, about fifty young descendants of 
Ham, whose destination is Mequinez, where 
the vile operation of castration awaits them ; 
such victims being generally much valued by 
the polygamic Moor as trusty keepers of the 
harem, and naturally prove the most valuable 
stock of the brutal and iniquitous trader, more 
especially as about two-thirds of the number 
so ampvtated invariably succumb to the 
butchery represented as a surgical operation ! 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, June 28. 

Mr. PEASE asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, whether Her 
Majesty's Government had received any 


further information respecting the Slave-trade 
now being carried on in Morocco, and whether 
their information confirmed the report of the 
sale and mutilation of Slaves which appeared 
in the Evening Standard of the 19th June. 
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Lorp E. FITZMAURICE: Further reports 
giving much information as to the Slave-trade 
in Morocco have been received, and will 
shortly be laid before Parliament. Speaking 
generally, they show that a very unsatisfactory 


state of affairs exists in Morocco. The subject 
continues to occupy the attention of the 
Foreign Office. 





THE POET WHITTIER AND 
GENERAL GORDON. 


DANVERS, Mass., 
6th Mo. 21, 1883. 


DEAR FRIEND,—I owe an apology 
for not acknowledging the remarkable 
book of Colonel Gordon. When it 
came I was ill, and not able to attend 
to my correspondence. I have since 
read it with painful interest, but with 
a strong admiration of the writer for 
his heroic self-sacrifice in the cause 
of suffering humanity. 

I did not like the actiun of your 
Government in the Egyptian troubles, 
but good may come of it if the influ- 
ence of the Government can be felt in 
the suppression of the Slave-trade, or 
the mitigation of its horrors. 

Our freed-men are doing well— 
better far than we feared. We are 
doing what we can for their education 
and improvement. 

I am, very truly, 
Thy friend, 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, 

To Chas. H. Allen. 


SONNET. 
By A. W. H. 
Some call thee Death, a sleep that knows no 
waking, 
A welcome lying down to endless rest ; 
And some, a cruel tyrant, all hearts breaking, 
The wages of sin, the world’s great plague 
and pest: 
These paint thee gaunt and fleshless, sharp 
scythe wielding, 
‘That moweth down alike the young and old ; 
Those asa grand white angel, calm, unyielding, 
Who tired mortals in her arms doth fold, 
To me a porter thou, with task unending, 
As young as Hope, as old as human life ; 
That wondrous gate of heaven ever tending, 
Which openeth into peace, and barreth 
strife. 
I fear thee not; thou dost but guard the 
portal 
Which leads from earthly life to life immortal. 
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BRITISH, CONTINENTAL, AND 


GENERAL FEDERATION FOR 
THE ABOLITION OF STATE 
REGULATION OF VICE. 


CONGRESS AT THE HAGUE, 
September 17-22, 1883. 


President: M. Emile de Laveleye, 
fe Professor of Political Econony in 
~. University of Liege. 

WE are requested to give notice that 
the third triennial Congress of the 
Federation will be held as above 
stated. We need scarcely state that 
the object of the Congress has our 
warm sympathies, though space does 
not allow of our doing more than call 
attention to the benevolent actio: of 
the federated body of philanthropists. 
Full particulars can be obtained from 
the following : 

M. Aimé Humbert, Rue du Chateau, 
Neuchatel, Switzerland, General Con- 
tinental Secretary. 

M. Henri Minod, Rue du Pommier, 
Neuchatel, Switzerland, Assistant 
Secretary. 

Count van Hogendorp, the Hague, 
Holland, Secretary of the Cominittee 
of Reception; and Mrs. Butler, the 
Close, Winchester, and Professor 
Stuart, Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Honorary Secretaries of the Federa- 
tion, from whom any further.informa- 
tion can be obtained as to travelling 
and hotels, and who will supply on 
application a full programme of the 
proceedings of each day. 





HERR GOTTFRIED ROTH. 

LI) Afrique states on the authority 
of Mr. G. Wild that the Slave-Trade 
Inspector, Herr Roth, has not been 
taken prisoner by the Mahdi, but at 
the same time it doubts the correct- 
ness of Mr. Wild’s report. We are 
afraid it is only too true that this 
intrepid young Swiss has fallen a 
victim to his fearless enthusiasm in 
the cause of human freedom. 
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M. DE LESSEPS 
AND 
INTERNATIONALIZATION 
OF THE CONGO. 


In an exhaustive and interesting ar- 
ticle on this subject by M. Emile de 
Laveleye, in Contemporary Review 
for June last, the following important 
opinion of M. de Lesseps is quoted 
by that gentleman. We commend 
the article to the notice of our readers, 
and we are especially glad to repub- 
lish the wise words written by the 
veteran engineer of water highways 
in Africa and America. 

The idea of neutralizing the Congo seems 
to me excellent. The realization of such a 
project would be worthy of our age, and would 
be a noble reward to the heroic men who have 
thrown open this portion of Africa to civilised 
Europe. I sincerely wish you every success in 
your undertaking, in which the King of the 
Belgians has so generously taken the initiative. 
I should be glad to see your scheme answer. 








REV. W TEALL, OF JAMAICA. 
A large number of negroes having emigrated 
from Jamaica to Panama, tempted by the 
wages offered by the company formed to cut 
the canal through the Isthmus, a considerable 
colony has been formed at Colon, Panama, and 
elsewhere. We learn that our corresponding 
member, Rev. W. Teall, has been deputed by 
the Jamaica Baptist Union, to proceed to the 
Isthmus of Panama, with a view to ascertaining 
the spiritual and temporal condition of the 
negro labourers. We wish Mr. Teall a suc- 
cessful journey and a safe return, and shall 
wait the publication of his report with interest. 








A SLAVE INSPECTOR. 


WE trust that the following state- 
ment in the Mar-At-Aschark cannot 


be correct— 

An Inspector of the Slave-trade arrived at 
Massowah, in the company of some black 
Slaves which he had taken away from Slave- 
dealers. But, they say, that he will not set 
them free, except under the conditions of their 
remaining in his service! In that case, they 


might as well have remained with their first 
| master, 
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The Hasiest Boots in the World. 
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THE PARALLEL NEW TESTAMENT, 


The Parallel New Testament, in three sizes, is now ready. 

The Work contains, in parallel columns, the two English versions 
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Long Primer, crown 4to, cloth, bevelled edges . 7s, 6d. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING AT 
VALENTINES, near ILFORD. 


By the kind invitation of Dr. Ingleby, 
a meeting of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, was held on 
Thursday, the 12th July, at VALEN- 
TINKS, near ILForpD. Unfortunately, 
however, the rain prevented the 
attendance of many friends who had 
been expected, and the meeting had 
to be held in the hall instead of in the 
grounds, as was originally intended. 
Arthur Pease, Esq., M.P., President 
of the Society, presided, and amongst 
those present were: The Venerable 
Archdeacon of Essex, the Venerable 


Archdeacon Farler (of Zanzibar), the 
Rev. Horace Waller, F.R.G.S., the 
Rev. C. T. Wilson, and C,S. Pearson, 
Esq. (both late of Uganda), Rev. W. 
H. Penney, M.A. (Secretary Univer- 
sities Mission), Dr. and Mrs. Ingleby, 
Profr. Forbes (Balliol College), Rev. 
J. E. Carlyle, Holcombe Ingleby 
Esq., Miss Ingleby, Edmund Sturge, 
Esq. (Chairman of the Society), 
Joseph Allen, Esq. (Treasurer), Mrs. 
J. Gurney Barclay, E. Harrison, Esq., 
J. G. Alexander, Esq., L.L.B., Hall 
Pringle, Esq., the Rev. Arthur 
Ingleby, C. H. Allen, (Secretary), 
and about 100 ladies and gentlemen, 
also a little black slave girl from King 
Mtesa’s. 


TH: “HAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, 
said :e had, somewhat unexpectedly, been 
summ ned to preside at the meeting, which by 
the kindness of their host and hostess, Dr. and 
Mrs. Ingleby, was held that afternoon. He 
was sure that all must feel for them in the 
inconvenience and disappointment caused by 
the change of the weather. 





There was no doubt, he thought, that the 
English people were, at heart, sound in main- 
taining the view which was held by their 
forefathers, of the iniquity of Slavery. The 
principle that one man—however degraded, 
however low his position—should be placed 
under the control of another man—however 
highly cultivated or educated—seemed repug- 
nant to the feelings of humanity and religion. 
The country, holding this view, cleared itself 
of the responsibility with regard to Slavery. 
It was felt by nearly all, after the apprentice- 
ship was terminated, that Slavery was 
abolished ; and when it was extinguished in 
the United States, they thought that they had 
almost done with it. The cessation, too, of 
the export of Slaves from the West Coast of 
Africa intensified this feeling, and people had 
got to believe that the Slave-trade was a thing 
of the past. But there were gentlemen then 
present who would tell a very different story 
to that, and, who would show them that there 
was at the present time a very large expor- 
tation of Slaves from the East Coast of Africa, 
and also a great deal of Slavery in Africa 
itself. There were present Missionaries, who 
had laboured in Africa, and who had witnessed 
the horrors of Slavery and the Slave-trade: 
He, therefore, need not take up the time of the 
meeting by going into that branch of the 
question. Brazil was another field of Slavery. 
With regard to that country, within the last 
year or two, ‘the friends of the Anti-Slavery 
cause had seen in this country, the President 
of the Brazilian Anti-Slavery Society, Senhor 
Nabuco; and he and his colleagues were 
laboriously working for the abolition of Slavery. 
When he was last over here, he gave hopeful 
assurances of the progress of abolition in that 
country, and they were looking forward to the 
time when Slavery would cease to flourish in 
that Empire. 


There were one or two other matters to which 
he wished to refer, more especially with 
regard to Egypt. In that land, Slavery still 
existed, a Slavery not connected with agricul- 
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ture, but with the domestic relations of its 
people ; the Slaves being used in the house- 
holds as servants, and purchased by the 
wealthiei people as members of their harems. 
The Anti-Slavery Society had been wishful 
that the position of England in Egypt should 
be used towards abolishing Slavery there, and 
in this desire the Society had the entire sym- 
pathy both of Earl Granville and Lord 
Dufferin. The latter had seen more difficulties 
in the way than the former. Some years ago, 
a Convention was signed by England and 
Egypt, whereby the sale of Slaves should 
cease in the northern part of Egypt at an 
earlier period than in those provinces that 
were far removed from the direct control of 
the Egyptian Government. Lord Dufferin 
had expressed a view that it might be possible 
to fix a term of seven years. Earl Granville, 
on the other hand, had asked the question, 
whether, looking at ihe state of the Soudan, it 
would not be better to declare an immediate 
abolition of Slavery, and he (the Chairman) 
thought that the practical result of that 
meeting might be to put forth all the influence 
it possessed, in order that the English position 
in Egypt at the present time might not be 
made use of for the purpose of upholding a 
Government which continued to sanction the 
system of Slavery. 


There was another point which was of interest 
at the present time, and that was with reference 
to arrangements being made for the prevention 
of the Slave-trade upon ihe East Coast of 
Africa. Many of his hearers were aware that 
the English Government had had a vessel 
called the London stationed on that coast, 
which for many years had been employed for 
the purpose of preventing Slaves being carried 
across to Arabia, Persia, and other places ; and 
the result had been comparatively small. The 
Slave-traders being on the mainland, had the 
opportunity of finding out where the London 
was, or where she was sailing, and when they 
knew that she was out of reach, they took ad- 
vantage of the occasion to run their Slaves 
across. For many years there had been a line 
of steamers running up and down those waters 
and calling at ports or the East Coast, which 
had been of great use in giving information as 
to the operations of the Slave-dhows. The 
Anti-Slavery Society had reason to fear that, 
owing to the smallness of trade, there might 
be a withdrawal of the subsidy which enabled 
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these steamers to run, but they had been glad 
to learn that the English Government appeared 
inclined to renewthe contract. By this means, 
the Consuls living on the mainland, and 
captains of cruisers, would have an opportunity 
of learning what was passing along the coast. 

Slavery would never be abolished by force ; 
and there was no means by which this could be 
accomplished but by the establishment of a 
legitimate trade. Where Slavery was tolerated 
such a trade could not thrive, owing to the 
insecurity of life and property. If, on the con- 
trary, life and property were secure, land could 
be cultivated, and legitimate trade carried on, 
and by aiding in tie development of commerce 
the people of this country would have a direct 
interest in this matter, as well as a humani- 
tarian one, 

Another means of use in suppressing the 
Slave-trade, was the appointment of Consuls, 
whose duty it wouid be to report to Govern- 
ment the doings of the Slave-traders in distant 
parts of Africa. It might interest some present 
to know that a gentleman of great Consular 
experience, in whom the Society had confi- 
dence, Mr. Augustus Baker, had been appoitited 
to go to the Soudan to represent the English 
Government in that part of Egypt. He would 
have the power not merely of remaining at 
Khartoum, but also of acting as a roving 
Consul in that district, and from him the 
Government would obtain full and authentic 
details of all that was going on in the Slave- 
hunting grounds of Central Africa. 

There were many other districts over which 
it was the duty of the Anti-Slavery Society to 
watch, There had lately been reason to feat 
lest the pretensions of Portugal to the River 
Congo should be recognised by England ; and 
the Society at once took steps to urge upon 
Her Majesty’s Government to refuse to enter- 
tain the claims of that Power for the control of 
the great river. Those representing Portugal 
in her distant stations were not always men of 
unblemished character, and there had been 
every reason to fear that if Portugal obtained 
possession of the Congo, the Slave-trade would 
be carried on in those territories with renewed 


vigour. 

He (the Chairman) would not add more, 
but just give the assurance that while per- 
sonally, owing to his parliamentary and other 
duties, he had been able to do but little work 
for the Society, there were those whose hearts 
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were devoted to the cause of abolition, and he 
trusted that the effect of that meeting would 
be not only to increase the knowledge of those 
who had hitherto paid but little attention to 
the question of Slavery, but would also induce 
them to do the utmost in their power to 
alleviate the suffering and the misery then 
rising in one loud wail from those who were 
held captive by their fellow men. He trusted 
that all present might live to see the day when 
throughout the wide world there should no 
longer be men held in bondage, whose 
lives were subject to the uncontrolled will of 
their masters, and that in the place of the 
Slave-trade they might see a gradual develop- 
ment throughout the world of a legitimate 
commerce. He hoped that they should find, 
ere long, in the abolition of Slavery, that one 
of the greatest barriers to the work of the 
Missionary and the spread of the Gospel had 
been broken down. 


THE REV. HORACE WALLER then addressed 
the meeting. After referring to the pleasure 
which it gave him to meet so many old friends 
that day, the speaker said that he had to 
address them as a member of the Anti-Slavery 
Society—a Society whose light had been too 
much hidden under a bushel for some years 
past, but still a Society which felt that it must 
bear its part in a very serious juncture which 
he should hope to dwell upon. There were 
those present who inherited the names of men 
and women inseparably associated in times past 
with the good cause before them ; one was in 
their midst, Mk. EDMUND STURGE, the Chair- 
man of the Society, in whom one recognised a 

connecting link between past generations of 
philanthropists and our own times. From such 
as he it was competent for younger hearers to 
learn what hard fights had been fought in 
times gone by over these questions of iniquitous 
Slave-trading, and when the difficulties came 
to be considered which had formerly been 
overcome, it must be a faint heart which could 
not resolve to do something ina time when the 
very worst features of Slavery were prevailing 
The special duty of the Anti- 
Slavery Society was to lay before the public all 
the facts which came to hand respecting 
Slavery in all parts of the world. He himsei: 
would instance more particularly the case of 
Africa. For many years the Society had been 
starved of information, but the return to Eng- 


once more, 
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land of David Livingstone, after crossing Africa, 
altered all this. He detailed facts connected 
with an abounding traffic in human beings. 
He invited men to follow him back; and in 
due time it came about that, whereas the 
number of witnesses might be counted on the 
fingers of the one hand thirty years ago, we 
had now two or three score credible informants 
from whom reliable information was continually 
coming, aad the tenour of these communications 
went to show that the Slave-trade in Central 
Africa and along the Eastern shores of that 
Continent was once more rampant. The most 
heart-rending stories were borne to them by the 
four winds, and it was necessary to make an 
earnest appeal for co-operation and help to 
those who felt an interest in the question of 
Slavery. Five years ago (and mainly owing 
to the extraordinary exertions of Her Majesty’s 
Political Agent, Sir John Kirk, at Zanzibar) 
the exportation of Slaves was reduced to a 
minimum ; the Sultan of Zanzibar had most 
honourably carried out the spirit of a treaty we 
made with him, and things looked hopeful. 
But now all was changed ; the Society felt that 
the thing was slipping out of its hands, and 
when it beheld from what quarter the blight 
was coming which blasted all its hopes, it was 
with something akin to dismay that it con. 
templated the future. It was quite possible to 
put politics on one side in reviewing matters as 
they stood. Looking in the first place to the 
north of Madagascar, they would see some 
islands, four in number, called the Comoros: 
Great Comoro, Johanna, Mayotte, and Mohilla 
made up the group. The finest sugar was 
grown there, better even than could be pro- 
duced in Mauritius or Bourbon, and most 
lucrative plantations were in full operation at 
Johanna, owned by Mr. Sunley, an English 
subject ; by the Arab king of the island, by an 
American and others. Now it was most 
unfortunate that although the English law was 
excessively severe with British subjects if they 
were implicated in Slaving transactions, there 
was, nevertheless, a hole in it through which 
you might drive a coach and four. The labour 
was all Slave-labour, but to avoid being 
brought to book as Slave-owners, the users up 
of the lives of these unfortunate Africans, hired 
their Slaves in gangs from the Arabs of the 
islands, who in turn imported them from the 
mainland of Africa in thousands, As a matter 


of facts and figures, Consul Holmwood found 
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27,000 Slaves in these little islands the other 
day! The Arabs contract to supply so much 
labour at a certain price The planters 
stipulate that they must put a portion of the 
wages into the hands of the Slaves to save 
appearances, But what chance has a Slave of 
retaining the money, when his master considers 
him and all that pertains to his existence to be 
his—wife, children, and all! The speaker said 
that when he was in Johanna some years ago, 
the Slaves told him how money given to them 
was taken away by their masters. Of course 
the Arabs secretly despised the British flag 
under which such transactions took place. 
Neither natives nor Arabs believed that we 
really were in earnest when we professed to be 
stopping the Slave-trade. How could they 
with such an anomaly before them? Here too, 
in parenthesis, he might also state another 
thing which bewildered the minds of these men. 
The French had for years allowed their flag to 
be prostituted in a shameful way: it was 
openly flown by Arab dhow-owners who shipped 
Slaves, and by its exhibition they escaped search 
by English men-of-war engaged in suppressing 
the Slave-trade. On one occasion the speaker 
had a French vessel pointed out to him with 
many Slaves on board, and he was taunted with 
words to the effect that if it had been a poor 
Arab’s vessel she would have been seized and 
burnt, butno onedaretouch heras she was French, 
He repeated that it was impossible to get a clear 
conception into the Moslem mind concerning 
the iniquity of Slave-trading from the Christian 
point of view, whilst so many things went to 
show that we Europeans were dishonest at heart 
when our interests were touched. The Sultan of 
Zanzibar knew that it was politically wise to join 
with us in suppressing the trade, but his loyalty 
must be under some tension, especi’:!y just now. 
It was an open secret that France was using her 
utmost endeavours to sap our influence 
in these Eastern seas, and, perhaps, 
her true spirit could not be better embodied 
than in Admiral Pierre, whose astonishing 
acts at Tamatave were the talk of everybody 
that day. But it would be as well to give a 
specimen of the way in which France was 
thwarting Anti-Slavery exertions at the pre- 
sent time. 


Half-way between the Zanzibar Coast and 
Lake Tanganyika there is an Arab town, 
called Tabora, at which a large Jesuit Mission 
is stationed. The Missionaries at this estab- 
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lishment buy in open market young Slaves of 
the Arabs, baptize them, and incorporate them 
on their staff. The next thing they would 
hear would be that they were French subjects, 
he strongly suspected. A petition had been 
put forth in France by the Missionaries for 
larger funds. Referring to the purchases they 
had made, they pleaded that for want of funds 
they could only angle with the rod and line ; 
give them more means and they would sweep 
those converts in with the net! In other 
words it came te this, that a brisk demand for 
Slaves had arisen in the land to supply these 
Frenchmen ; villages were destroyed, murder 
and rapine inseparable from Slave procuring 
prevailed, and all to collect victims, who were 
dragged to Tabora to be sold! What did it 
matter to the Slave-trader whether he got his 
five dollars for boy or girl at the Mission 
Station or on the Coast? Let them conceive 
if they could what sort of impression these 
things actually left upon the native mind, 
and what stumbling blocks were thus put in 
the path of true notions of Christianity, liberty 
and truth ! 

When he was in Africa years ago, with 
Bishop Mackenzie and Dr, Livingstone, the 
speaker said that they found a very large 
tract of country laid under fire and famine in 
consequence of Slave raids to supply two 
separate markets ;: the one lay amongst the 
Caffre tribes, south and west of the Portu- 
guese settlements, and to whom the Portu- 
guese sold them. The other was the French 
“engagée” system as it was called. The 
human victims in this case were marched in 
chains and Slave-sticks to Quillimane and 
other ports, and thence shipped away to 
Bourbon and French sugar plantations near 
Madagascar. It was the very worst phase of 
Slave-trading. The late Emperor of the 
French put a stop to it when once it was fully 
exposed, and the agreement with Portugal was 
torn up. But it was only too sad to see the 
other day that the pieces of this old iniquitous 
document had been put together again and 
new signatures and seals affixed. Far better 
was it to speak plainly. The disappointed 
sugar planters of Bourbon had enlisted a 
strong party. They could not draw any more 
coolies from India, for the way in which they 
had used them up was a scandal too glaring ; 
but labour they would have. And it would be 
seen the “ New Australia,’’ which Madagascar 
already was in French eyes, would yet be 
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turned to the sugar grower's uses, whilst the 
labour fitted to his hand would have to come 


from unfortunate Africa! From Lindi, a sea 
port on the African Coast, near Cape Delgado, 
he had lately received a letter, in which the 
writer stated ‘on the spot {that some 5,000 
Slaves had been dragged thither from the 
interior in a year, whilst large dhows flying 
French colours were engaged in running 
Slaves. One, of course, had justifiable hopes 
that the far greater number of right th‘nking 
people in France would yet have their say, and 
insist that the stain with which the sugar-plant- 
ing interest would befoul the national flag 
should be averted. 

It were well, perhaps, to say a word regard- 
ing our own national endeavours to cope with 
the traffic of Slaves in these Eastern seas. It 
was our boast that we kept up a squadron of 
men-of-war there on purpose to put a stop to 
Slave-trading. But if the case were fairly 
stated it would amount to something like 
this: the Admiralty sends the vessels out there 
and says, “ Look after the Slavers when you 
have nothing else to do, and we will charge 
it to the account of Slave suppression expen- 
diture!” 

Well, it so happens that something else 7s 
very commonly found for them to do. Only 
let an Abyssinian war break out, or a com- 
plication with Burmah, or an Egyptian war, 
or a difficulty about Madagascar arise, and 
away go these ships, and the Slave-trade is for 
the time forgotten. Not that ships on the 
high seas ever really can do much: a gull can 
snap up a herring or two out of a shoal, but 
he can no more stop the shoal than our 
cruisers can expect to seize all the Slave dhows 
that put to sea, 

Before concluding, the speaker urged upon 
the meeting to aid the Society in the great 
crisis which was evidently before it. There 
must be a protest from England against 
the increase in the Slave-trade, and a retro- 
grade movement in this year of grace. To be 
a worthy protest it must be founded on facts 
and figures. These could only be ‘supplied 
through the agency of an active correspondence 
with persons working in these scenes of 
misery. It was not, he repeated, the duty of 


the public journals to send correspondents to 
these ends of the earth to report what was 
going on amongst unknown tribes in unheard 
of localities. To this Society came this special 
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duty of focussing observation, and drawing in 
rays of light to fall upon these scenes of crime 
and woe. Zhe Anti-Slavery Reporter was the 
organ of the Society, and expenditure had not 
been stinted in making it a periodical worthy 
of the efforts put forth by Missionaries, 
officers, and private gentlemen in Africa and 
elsewhere, to supply the public with int: lli- 
gence. He hoped all present would regularly 
take it in and enlarge its usefulness. They 
must look forward to a moment when the 
civilised nations of Europe, and when America 
—who had done so much for true liberty— 
would, one and all, together join in earnest 
expostulations with France against that which 
is being done in her name; but much, very 
much would depend on some systematic action 
In which the operations of such a society as 
this must play an intelligent and a prominent 
part. 

THE Rev. C. T. WILSON said :—Although | 
he had resided in the country of Uganda, on 
the Equator in Central Africa, yet he did not 
intend to say anything about the Slave-trade 
there, because his friend Mr. Pearson would 
take that branch of the question. He (Mr. 
Wilson) proposed to deal with the Slave-trade 
in Egypt, but before doing so he would 
mention an instance in corroboration of the 
last speaker. Only two days before, he had 
been talking with a friend from Africa, and the 
latter told him that whilst staying at Kageyi, 
a small village on lake Victoria Nyanza, two 
of the French priests returning from Uganda 
to Unyanyembe, passed through the village o 
Kageyi with 50 boys, whom they had 
purchased in Uganda, and were taking with 
them to Unyanyembe, to be educated in their 
schools. Every one of these boys had been 
bought from the Arabs, and to all intents and 
purposes were Slaves. Now to pass on to that 
part of Africa about which he desired to give 
some information, viz.: the Soudan—a terri- 
tory including all that large country to the south 
of Upper Egypt annexed by Sir Samuel Baker 
and others, extending from Kordofan in the 
north to a little south of Gondokoro and the 
shores of lake Albert. These Provinces were 
governed in some cases by Europeans. In the 
Equatorial province they had an intelligent 
European Governor, Dr. Emin Bey, who had 
done the very best in his power to put down 
the Slave-trade. Coming north, they reached 
the scene of the greatest Slave-trading 
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operations, viz.: the Bahr Gazelle Province. 
That district had been ruled by an Italian 
named Gessi, who, beginning life in the 
Crimea, was appointed Governor of the Bahr 
Gazelle Province, by Colonel, now General 
Gordon, by whom he was sent to quell the 
revolt under Sebehr. He died, and was 
succeeded by an Englishman named Lupton, 
an officer in the merchant service, and he was 
doing all that he could, and that was a great 
deal, tuwards putting down the Slave-trade. 
l'arther north, were the Provinces of Kordofan 
and Darfour—the scene of the revolt of the 
Mahdi. Inhabited by Arabs, there were a large 
number of Slaves, for this country was the cradle 
of the Slave-trade. It was there the Egyptian 
branch of that traffic had its headquarters, For 
many days, whilst travelling through this 
territory, he and his companions followed the 
great route of the Slave-trade north of the 
Congo, and they could have found their way 
through the forest by means of the bones of 
Slaves who had died on the march. The Arab 
Slave-traders, sooner than leave the sick Slaves 
who were unable to proceed, either blew their 
brains out or cut their throats, and left them 
lying along the road or threw them into 
the bushes. Still going northwards, the Slave- 
trade had ceased, it having been diverted 
farther to the west. On one occasion he was 
resting in a large village, owned by a chief of 
considerable importance, who had obtained the 
Government contract for camels to carry the 
mails from El Obeid to the most distant out- 
posts of the Egyptians. Unaware of the 
presence of Mr, Wilson, or ignorant that he 
knew Arabic, the chief and a trader began 
talking together. ‘‘ What is so and so?”’ said 
the latter. “I have got between two and 
three hundred Slaves I want to bring through.” 
“Ol,* said the chief, “he is a very decent 
maa, he will let you through fora dollar or 
two a head.” On two occasions he and his 
party had been told by chiefs that other Slave 
caravans had passed through. When stopping 
at Fasher, they had made the acquaintance of 
a Faki, or priest, who had joined the caravan. 
After a few days march he disappeared, and on 
asking the chief what had become of him, he 
inquired if we meant the large caravan of 
Slaves which had passed through his village a 
day or two before. They heard also of another 
caravan that went through on the very same 
day that they had passed through the village. 
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What became of those Slaves? The Slave. 
trade followed the law of supply and demand ; 
and as long as there was a demand for Slaves 
in Cairo and other places, so long would there 
be a supply. One evil of small attempts to 
crush the Slave-trade was that they increased 
the horrors of the traffic. Dr. Livingstone 
estimated that for ONE Slave who reached 
the coast TEN died. He should think 
that this mortality was much increased at 
the present time, owing partly to the Slave 
cruisers on the East Coast, and those Egpytian 
officers who carried out their instructions faith- 
fully to intercept the Slave-caravans. Thecon- 
sequence was that the journey was made more 
difficult and the sufferings more intense. He 
should think, therefore, that one or two might 
be safely added to the mortality rate, bringing 
it up to 11 or 12. With regard to food. If this 
were scarce, as it was in those jungles (and he 
himself had often had to live on the products 
of his gun), a large Slave-caravan would suffer 
very seriously. The Slaves would be the first 
to suffer. In the dry season water was very 
scarce, and the masters would not be the first to 
feel for their Slaves in the matter of hunger 
and thirst. Many who died in the forests 
would die from starvation. He had himself 
seen some that had come from their journey 
who were merely walking skeletons. One of the 
main Slave-routes is through the country of 
Dongola, the people of which are celebrated for 
their cruelty. When in Cairo three years ago 
General Stone, late Chief of the Staff of the 
Egyptian Government, told him that a day or 
two before a large dahabieh (Nile boat)anchored 
in the river close to the Police Station. The 
police officer noticed a number of men coming 
from this particular point loaded with the skins 
used by water carriers in Egypt, and presently 
stopped one of them. On opening the skin, in- 
stead of water, he found a Slave-boy. All the 
carriers were then stopped and the skins opened, 
when they wereall found to contain Slave-boysto 
the number of about 300! This, no doubt was 
not a solitary instance. The great question 
was, what was to be done with regard to 
Slavery in Egypt? He had been talking with 
a member of the Cabinet some time ago, and 
he had told him (Mr. Wilson) that the main 
difficulty in the view of the Government was to 
know what to do with the number of Slaves set 
free. But it seemed to him that one way of 
cutting the knot would be to give the Slaves 
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equal civil rights with their masters, as was done 
in India, and allowing them to bring actions 
for cruelty against their masters in the courts 
of justice. One very great step had been taken 
by appointing a roving Consul at Khartoum, 
as information at present was very difficult to 
obtain, Slavery was bred in the Arab’s blood 
and bone. He had met a very great number of 
the Egyptian officials, and had talked with 
them on the question, but he did not know that 
he had met with more than one or two who 
took what we should consider the right views 
on the question of Slavery. He only knew of 
one Arab, a Mohammedan, who set free all his 
Slaves from principle. There wasan Arab pro- 
verbial expression to the effect that “he who 
has knowledge and does not act upon it is like 
acloud without rain.” He hoped that all those 
who had learnt something about the question 
would not be like clouds without rain, but that 
the influence which God was giving to England 
at the present moment would be used for the 
purpose of abolishing Slavery in Egypt. 


The VENERABLE ARCHDEACON FARLER, of 
Magila, Zanzibar, then spoke to the following 
effect :—During the few months he had been 
in England, the thing that had struck him 
most of all in connection with the Slave-trade 
was the extraordinary ignorance of the English 
people about what was doing in those coun- 
tries where it prevailed. He had been asked 
whether the Slave-trade had not been entirely 
done away with; and people of education had 
told him that they thought the British Govern- 
ment had put it down everywhere. Allusions 
‘ had been made by some of the previous 
speakers to the Sultan of Zanzibar; it was in 
the country under his jurisdiction that he had 
been living. It might be remembered that in 
1873, Sir Bartle Frere was sent to Zanzibar by 
the English Government, to make a treaty 
with the Sultan for the suppression of the 
Slave-trade. The Sultan, as an Arab and a 
Mahommedan, naturally did not wish to sign 
such a document; but Sir Bartle Frere in- 
duced him to put his name to the Treaty, and 
since that time he has most loyally carried it 
out, That Treaty was, however, found to be 
inoperative, and Sir John Kirk had induced 
the Sultan to issue a proclamation to all the 
Governors of the coast towns, that Slaves 
coming down from the interior were to be set 
free, This had been productive of great good , 
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but while the Sultan himself was thoroughly 
sincere, he found it very difficult amongst his 
subjects to get anyone to second his efforts, 
He (the Speaker) had known again and again 
at Pangani, a town on the mainland north of 
Zanzibar, Slave caravans passing, containing 
200 Slaves, after the Treaty had been signed, 
and after the proclamation had been issued. 
A previous speaker had referred to the fact 
that if a Governor was a very good man in the 
Slave-trader's eyes, he would let them through 
fora dollar or two. A former Governor of 
Pangani, who was removed by the Sultan, was 
a very much better man, however, for he would 
let them through for one rupee. On one 
occasion he met a caravan of Slaves, the iron 
collars were round their necks, the children 
were almost dying, and they were struggling 
along the coast opposite the Island of Pemba. 
The London, by means of her boats, had stopped 
the dhow traffic from Kilwa, but now the 
Slaves were taken farther up the coast 
and smuggled across in canoes. The Sultan 
of Zanzibar appointed a man as Governor 
at Pangani whose name ought to be made 
known to the Anti-Slavery Society, Bwana El 
Tob. This man had succeeded in putting 
down the Slave-trade there. Hearing that a 
Slave caravan was passing up the coast one 
day, he attacked it, killed the head of the 
caravan, and set the Slaves free. The Sultan 
sent him to Kilwa, where he at once began to 
set free the Slaves, and we heard that Slaves 
could be bought for one dollar a piece, the 
market value had fallen so low. No Slaves 
were now brought to Kilwa from the interior. 
Lindi, a small port to the South of Kilwa, was 
now the place where the Slaves came to 
from Nyassa. He was there in the Rudy in 
1881, and one of the Christian natives who 
was with them, told Captain Foote that at that 
very moment, a very large gang of 1000 
Slaves was coming down from the southern 
end of Lake Nyassa. Captain Foote went up 
the river, and met the caravan, and found thet 
instead of 1000 there were 2000; two other 
caravans having joined the first. Abdallah 
Pesa, chief of Mtua, gave great assistance to 
Captain Foote, so that he obtained much 
valuable information ; many of the Slaves 
escaped fromthe Slave-dealers into the forest, so 
that very few of them came to Lindi of that cara- 
yan. But as soon as the Rudy left, caravans began 
to come down again. The Sultan had done 
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his best, but he had not the proper agents, and 
it could only be hoped that the English 
Consuls about to be sent would be able to 
accomplish something. The effect of the 
Slave-trade upon his own station when he 
went there first, was such, that the natives 
were afraid to go down to the coast, as they 
feared lest they should be seized and made 
jnto Slaves. The natives, however, soon 
began to gain confidence when they found 
that the Missionaries by writing to the 
Governor could help them, and they com- 
menced to take down their grain and other 
produce, and now there was a regular journey 
made to the coast every nine days. On one 
occasion, a native chief sent his wife and three 
daughters to visit relatives, near Pangani. 
They were all seized by a coast Swahili, and 
made into Slaves. The chief asked the 
Missionaries to write to the Wali of Pangani, 
and in the end, they were able to obtain their 
freedom. Hetrusted that before long, Consuls 
would go out to the various ports, Mombasa, 
Lamoo, &c. If the English Government had 
the courage to do what the Sultan of Zanzibar 
wanted, in a very few years the status of 
Slavery (without the abolition of which the 
Slave-trade could never be extirpated) would 
be done away with. 

Mr. C. S, PEARSON (late of Uganda) said 
that he had travelled throughout the whole of 
Africa from Alexandria to the Lakes. He was 
living at Rubaga, the capital of Uganda, and 
knew that the French Missionaries actually 
bought Slaves by means of bullocks. He knew 
men who had taken the Slaves, and sold them 
for bullocks, percussion caps, needles, &c. He 
had seen large numbers. These men were 
baptised very quickly, just as the Jesuits know 
how to do. In Egypt he had seen a great 


_ deal of what was called domestic Slavery. In 


the very steamer, sent down by Colonel 
Gordon, in which he and Mr. Felkin went 
down the Nile—in the very next cabin to theirs 
—the ship’s writer had a female Slave about 18 
or 19 years of age with him. One morning 
they heard a great noise ; at length they could 
stand it no longer, and looked in at the door 
of the cabin whence the noise proceeded. They 
found the ship’s writer flogging his Slave girl 
with a courbash, or hippopotamus hide whip. He 
(Mr. Pearson) immediately took the courbash 
from him and struck him with it until he called 
out. The French Missionaries had a mission 
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close to Uganda, one at Unyanyembe, and one 
on the western side of the Lake, and other parts. 
These establishments were all kept up by 
Slaves purchased with calico and other things. 
When he was at Unyanyembe there was a re- 

port that two /réres had been killed. Some of 
their Slaves had escaped, and took refuge in a 
neighbouring village. The fréres went after 
them, and the Slaves refused to return, and the 
natives of the village joining in, the fréres 
were slain. In Uganda he had lived with 
King Mtesa, and he called him the greatest 
Slave-dealer in Central Africa. He kept whole 
armies used for nothing else than in going 
about pillaging the country, and making 
Slaves of the people. The little girlthen present 
had been given to him by Mtesa. She had 
been taken in a Slave razzia at Rubaga, The 
king was in the habit of giving them presents 
of goats and food, and she was sent down one 
morning in the same way as a sheep or a goat. 
He thought at first of sending her back, but 
he felt that if he did so, her lot would be that 
of all the women of Africa, She knew 
nothing about her parents ; so he resolved to 
keep her. He therefore gave her a yard of 
calico, and in a very short time she managed 
to make herself a garment. Mtesa’s armies, 
kept solely for the purpose of enslaving the 
people and ravaging the country, were styled by 
Linant de Bellefonds, ‘‘men who ought to be 
hanged.” He had been told by a Wangwana 
that hunting Slaves was fine fun, they used to 
shoot them down from the trees like birds. 
One day he (the speaker) was at Court, and 
there he saw a sight that he should never forget. 
Just as he had left Court, and had got into the 
road, there was a gang of women and children 
being driven along. He went to the place 
where the poor creatures were marching, and 
found them to be prisoners taken on the east 
side of the lake. There were no men amongst 
them, they had all been killed, but there were 
about 400 (more or less) women and children, 
many of them scarcely able to walk. Some of 
the women were carrying infants newly born, 
because they were nearly white, as is the case 
with African children, who only turn black a 
few days after birth, The children in the gang 
were tied round the neck and round the 
waist. What did those 400 women and 
children represent? These were the king's 
share. He was told that the king got a 
quarter of the prisoners taken. Making al- 
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lowance for those stolen, &c., he should think 
there must have been, therefore, 2,000 captured. 
To get this number there were 2,000 homes 
destroyed, 2,000 lives dispatched altogether. 
Orders had been given to kill all the men. 
“ Bring ivory! bring cattle! but all the men 
must be destroyed!” When he saw them he 
thought to himself, if he could but have photo- 
graphed the scene, what a splendid picture it 
would have made for the Anti-Slavery Society. 
This state of things had been going on for 
many years, and the poor creatures had been 
suffering in Africa while English people had 
been staying at home at ease, and doing 
nothing for them. The men on board the very 
steamer that took him up the Nile had told him 
that the vessel would be filled with Slaves on 
the return voyage ; but that they would be all 
put on shore before they got to Khartoum. 

The Arabs treated the Slaves humanely as 
compared with the people themselves. The 
greatest horrors were whilst they were being 
caught. The Arab dealers looked upon the 
Slaves as capital and treated them fairly well, 
but it was in the hunting that the greatest 
sufferings occurred, and no tongue, and no pen 
could describe the atrocities then committed, 
The present was essentially an English 
meeting, and he thought that the Society 
commended itself te every one of all sections 
of the community. When in Uganda, he was 
sorry to say that he could get no assistance 
against the Slave-trade from the French Mis- 
sionaries, The English nation owed a great 
debt to Africa, and there were a great many 
houses who held their heads very high, which 
had been founded upon the African Slave- 
trade. 


THE Rev. W. H. PENNEY, in a few werd 
moved a vote of thanks to Dr. and Mrs, 
Ingleby, for receiving the Society and its 
friends that afternoon, and said that they must 
all express their sympathy for the disappoint. 
ment caused by the inclement state of the 
weather. Archdeacon Farler had told them that 
he was with the Captain of the Aw4y, when he 
interfered with a Slave-gang; the yoke that 
they had just been looking at was taken from that 
very caravan. The Rev. W. P. Johnson had 
been driven out of his home, and everything 
of his destroyed in consequence of its being 
interfered with. 


THE VENERABLE ARCHDEACON OF ESSEX 
briefly thanked the chairman and speakers. The 
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fact had recurred to his memory that one of th® 
first things done by the Early Christians was 
to raise a fund for the redemption of some of 
their number who were in captivity. There 
could be no doubt it was the duty of those who 
could afford it to give their pecuniary support 
to a Society that was engaged in the great 
work of procuring human freedom, and the 
breaking of the chains of Slavery throughout 
the world. 


—_—~ 


Collected at Dr. Ingleby’s .. £10 18 
Collected at Morning Service on 

Sunday, 8th July, at the 

Church of St. Mary and St. 

Thomas, Ilford a“ au 5 6 3 


ie) 


Total 416 4 3 


The thanks of the Anti-Slavery Society are 
due to the Rey. Arthur Ingleby, Incumbent 
of St. Mary and St. Thomas, by whose kind 
permission the Rev. W. H. Penney, Secretary 
of the Universities Mission to Central Africa, 
was allowed to plead for the enslaved children 
of Africa. If Mr. Ingleby’s example were fol- 
lowed by a few of the clergy of England, and 
by other Ministers of religion, the modest 
requirements of the Anti-Slavery Society would 
be easily met. 





SLAVE-TRADE IN THE RED SEA. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Phare d’ Alexandrie 
writes from Hodeida under date 5th July.— 
‘‘For some time past, the towns of Hodeida 
and Yemen have been full of Slaves, more 
than 250 having lately been imported from the 
African Coast of the Red Sea. The sale of 
these poor creatures is made almost in public ; 
the average price being 10 to 12 tallaris per 
head. Everyone here shuts his eyes! 


“ The French Consul, taking pity upon these 
unfortunates, telegraphed to the Governor- 
General at Sana, but this official has not 
deigned to reply, nor is anything done to stop 
the trade in human beings. I have read and 
re-read the firmans of the Sultan, and the last 
Convention of 1880 between England and the 
Ottoman Empire, but in spite of these 
unfortunately, I see around me nothing but 
Slavery. Slaves to the right of me, Slaves to 
the left of me. Let Europe decide, once for 
all, to put a stop to this vile traffic [” 
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SLAVERY IN BRAZIL. 


In Zhe Times of 27th July appears a 
very long letter from an anonymous 
correspondent respecting the abolition 
of Slavery in Brazil. The first portion 
of the letter, describing the different 
classes of Slaves, is admirably written, 
and from it we extract portions 
which will be doubtless interesting to 
our readers. The picture of the 
Plantation Slaves, the real bone and 
sinew of Brazil, is graphic and very 
sad :— 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT AT JUNDIAHY, SAO 
PAULO.) 

Brazil is the last remaining civilised land 
where Slavery exists, and not only this, it 
owns more Slaves than any other civilised 
land ever had that freed its Slaves by 
peaceable measures (the serfs of Russia are 
not here included). Slavery has existed in 
Brazil since the first colonization of South 
America by the Portuguese in 1531, the first 
Slaves being the aboriginal races found 
peaceably living on this wonderful continent, 
These, however, proved to be too physically 
weak and indolent a race to bear the iron yoke 
of oppression, so for them were substituted the 
stronger but more unfortunate African, the 
Caboclo or aboriginal becoming thenceforth 
incorporated .with the dominant Portuguese 
colonist. 

* * * * 
LAW OF 1871. 


Since the year 1830, many and _ various 
endeavours have been made to do away with 
the system, but it was not until the 28th 
of September, 1871, that the first note of total 
abolition was sounded by the passing of the 
now famous law declaring all children born of 
Slave mothers after that date to be considered 
free-born, with the only condition that the 
child should serve the mother’s owner as an 
apprentice until 21 years of age, after which 
he would be absolutely free. 

More than 11 years have rolled away since 
the promulgation of this law, and still things 
seem very much as they were. The Slaves, 
perhaps, are treated more humanely; the 
young negroes, however, running their term of 
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apprenticeship of 21 years, in little seem to 
differ from their fathers and mothers, being 
equally uninstructed in anything but rude 
labour; they cringe and crawl to their 
temporary owners just as the unfortunate out- 
and-out Slave does, who has no bright light of 
coming freedom to stimulate him to the end 
of his time of bondage, and who has no rays 
of sweet expectation to gild his dark life. 

At the same time as the passing of the law 
giving freedom from birth to all children born 
of Slave mothers, and as part of the same 
measure, was created an annual emancipation 
fund, to be formed of certain imposts for the 
freeing of the Slave fathers and mothers of 
the free-born child, or for giving freedom to 
all Slaves who would never be able to purchase 
that blessing. Since the date of this law the 
following results have been obtained :—first, 
there are about 150,000 free-born children 
serving their apprenticeship; secondly, 
11,000 Slaves have been freed by the 
emancipation fund. This latter cannot be 
considered as a very satisfactory state of things 
as the result of 11 years, but it is in part 
explained by the fact that some politicians 
have gone so far as to apply part of the money 
towards the education of the young negroes 
serving their apprenticeship, instead of using 
it for giving freedom to so many Slaves. 
Much diversity of opinion exists as to the 
wisdom of this application of the funds voted 
by the Chambers. The chief difficulty, 
however, seems to be that it is contrary to the 
express spirit and disposition of the law of 
1871; therefore it cannot but frighten 
thoughtful men to see a Ministerial interpre- 
tation of a law at variance with its evident 
meaning. In other respects, if the money 
were properly used for educational purposes 
(a thing most difficult to do), then not much 
objection could be raised. 


DIFFERENT CLASSES OF SLAVES. 


Among the classes of Slaves in Brazil the 
lives of some are so different from those of 
others that the case of one class cannot be 
taken to represent the state of the whole. 
The highest-class Slaves are the maids, pages, 
or valets, whose sole work is to attend on the 
master or mistress to whom they have been 
dedicated at birth, the custom in many 
planters’ families being to give to each of 
their children the soundest and best looking 
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Slave child nearest in age and of the same sex. 
These little Slave maids or valets have to do 
all the labour and bidding of all sorts of their 
young owners, acting as shadows when so 
required, and as substances when occasion 
demands. These children, the one free, the 
other bond, grow up together, often weaving 
cords of love and affection, so that whatever 
may be the lot of the other Slaves, these 
remain with their first owners and are never 
sent away to work in the plantations or 
elsewhere, except in case of very bad be- 
haviour. The next in favour are the artisans, 
the bricklayers, carpenters, and smiths, who 
are often hired out, and who are well treated 
in consideration of the great revenues they 
bring to their owners ; in fact, many a hired 
Slave of this class earns for his master from 
five to ten shillings per day. Then come the 
house Slaves, the coachmen, the cooks, and the 
washerwomen ; following these are the town 
Slaves, who are hired out to work at any 
labour, the owner receiving so much per head 


per day. 


PLANTATION SLAVES, 
(Half a million of these.) 


Last of all come the plantation Slaves, who 
often in appearance look little human, and 
seem very Calibans in many, many cases. 
These sad ones are they who earn all the 
wealth of the land; these are they who rise 
before the sun, and after asking in forced for- 
mality the blessing of Christ from their master 
or overseer, are led off in herds to toil till 
dark, their food being taken to them in carts, 
and doled out as to a herd of creatures more 
swine-like than human ; these are they whodo 
all the hard work of the plantation, the life- 
sapping toil, leaving that which is easy to the 
colonist or free labourer. No one who has 
only seen the city Slaves can form an idea of a 
herd of Slaves being led off to their work, nor 


can tell the sensation of meeting a half-hun- 


dred human beings homeward turning after a 
hard day in the sun, each carrying wood to 
serve for the food-cooking, each on meeting 
you folding his hands and abjectly begging 
your blessing in Christ’s name. 


On they 
come, one straggling behind the other, the 
young and still strong in front, the old and 
feeble and the women, with their little ones 
bound to their waists, toiling far behind. 

A good defence of Slavery cannot be given, 
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for by it a way is left open for the almost un- 


restrained exercise of the passions of the owner. 
* & * * 


We wish that the writer had left off 
his letter at the point where our 
extracts finish, for we are sorry to 
have to enter our protest against the 
whole of the system of gradual aboli- 
tion put forth in the two columns 
and-a-half of Zhe Times that follow 
these opening descriptive paragraphs. 
The letter is written in the interest of 
the Planters, and is a reproduction in 
great measure of a long and rather 
warmly conducted correspondence 
that has lately appeared in the Azo 
News, and of which we did not feel 
bound to take notice, so long as it was 
confined to a local journal. Now, 
however, that Zhe Zimes has given a 
world-wide circulation to principles 
that are hateful to all right thinking 
abolitionists, we shall in due course 
take steps to show the failure of the 
plausible but pernicious arguments 
by which the anonymous correspond- 
ent endeavours to support his system 
of gradual emancipation, and the 
buying of the Slaves by the Govern- 
ment, and by means of a huge loan 
to be raised in England ! ! 





REPORTED WAR BETWEEN 
ABYSSINIA AND SHOA. 


CAIRO, Augus/ I. 


Naib Mohammed, of Massowah, returned 
yesterday from his mission to King John of 
Abyssinia, whom he found at Debra Tor, at 
war with King Menelek of Shoa. Hostilities 
had, however, been suspended owing to the 
rains, 

King John expressed his satisfaction at the 
presence of the English in Egypt, and hoped 
that it might lead to a complete reconciliation 
between him and the Khedive’s Government. 

The French Consul accompanied Naib, and 
stayed a week at the Court of King John. 
While he was there the Italian Emissary also 
arrived, bringing presents for the King. 

Naib Mohammed is the bearer of compli- 
mentary letters to the Queen and to Sir 
Edward Malet.—S/andard, 
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ANTI-SLAVERY JUBILEE. 


On the 28th August, 1833, King 
William IV. gave his assent to the 
Act which abolished Slavery in the 
Colonies of Great Britain. This Act 
came into force on the Ist August, 
1834, and is fresh in the memory of 
many still living. We shall thus 
soon be in the presence of two 
Jubilee anniversaries of one of the 
greatest and noblest of England’s 
deeds. How can these anniversaries 
be best celebrated ? Zhe Times, in a 
powerful editorial of 31st July, gives 
a hint to the Ant-Slavery Soctety 
that it should devote its energies to 
the solving of the problem as to the 
best mode of accelerating emancipation 
in Brazil. This it will gladly strive 
to do in every legitimate way, but 
not upon the lines laid down in the 
letter from Brazil published in Zhe 
Times of the 27th July, and already 
alluded to in these columns. The 
plan proposed by their correspondent 
contains amongst others the following 
suggestions :— 


“ The Brazilian Government to attempt to 
raise a loan of thirty-three millions sterling, 
and apply the same in advancing £30 a Slave 
to the owners as purchase money, granting, 
however, to the owners as further indemnity 
(the italics are ours) the right of using the Slaves 
without any payment in the form of hire for four 
or five years, after which the Slave to be 
considered as free, du¢ as still owing the 
Government £30, which sum he would have to 
earn and repay to the Government in a term, 
say, not exceeding two years, dy still working 
Sor his former owner, who would be responsible 
to the Government for the repayment of the 
loan made by it on behalf of the Slave.” 


Further on, the writer of the letter 
in question suggests that the money 
should be raised in England, and 
continues :— 
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“ Here is work, therefore, real and material, 
for the Anti-Slavery people and their friends, 
the enthusiastic shouters for emancipation, to 
do before they can lay claim to any higher 
title than obstructionists rather than helpers,”’ 


&e. 


We venture to think the people o 
England will never consent to raise 
money to supply the Brazilian Slave- 
owner with £30,000 for every 1000 
Slaves he possesses, and give him the 
right in addition to grind out of the 
miserable negro an unrequited service 
for five years into the bargain! 
Never, whilst they remember the 
following indignant and_ eloquent 
words of Lord Brougham, uttered 
more than fifty years ago :— 


“Tell me not of rights, talk not of the 
property of the planter in his Slaves. I deny 
the right. I acknowledge not the property. 
The principles, the feelings of our common 
nature, rise in rebellion against it. Be the 
appeal made to the understanding or the heart, 
the sentence is the same that rejects it. In 
vain you tell meof the laws that sanction such a 
claim! There is a law above all the enact- 
ments of human codes—the same throughout 
the world, the same in all times, such it was 
before the daring genius of Columbus pierced 
the night of ages, and opened to one world the 
sources of power, wealth, and knowledge, to 
another all unutterable woes; such it is at 
this day. It is the law written by the finger 
of God on the heart of man; and by that law, 
unchangeable and eternal, while men despise 
fraud, and loathe rapine, and abhor blood, 
they shall reject with indignation the wild and 
guilty fantasy that man can hold property in 
man.” 


We append a large portion of Zhe 
Times editorial :— 

* ~ * * 

“ Although the intermediary condition of ap- 
prentice was created, through which the Slave 
had to pass before entering into the enjoy- 
ment of the right to dispose of his labour, 
the other privileges of freedom were to com- 
mence from the 1st of August, 1834. From 
that day he could claim the protection of 
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justice, and was the peer before the law of his 
white fellow-citizens. 


* * * * 

“Slavery in British colonies was dead long 
before Parliament pronounced its doom. Its 
legislative overthrow was a warning of extinc- 
tion to Slavery elsewhere. The institution, 
however, dies hard. The twenty millions the 
British taxpayers contributed for its  sur- 
render were a small price beside the hundreds 
of thousands of lives and hundreds of millions 
of money its overthrow cost in the American 
Union, and the blight it has perpetuated in 
Cuba and imported into Spain. Even now the 
work of 1807 and 1833 is not complete. Slavery 
retains its hold on Brazil by way of lease. 
Throughout the Mahommedan East it is in one 
shape as strong as ever, and the Slave trade 
lives to supply it. A correspondent residing 
in Brazil described last week in these columns 
lucidly and impartially the impediments to 
immediate emancipation in the Brazilian 
Empire. They are chiefly pecuniary. But 
money in a country like Brazil is hard to raise ; 
and the products of Slave labour are for the 
present the mainstay of Brazilian resources and 
revenue. The Anti-Slavery Society could not 
celebrate its jubilee more appropriately than 
by devising means for accelerating tranquilly 
and discreetly the passage from the finite 
interval of negro labour to the free labour of 
the future. The certainty that after the lapse 
of a generation Brazilian Slavery must expire 
with the existing race of Brazilian Slaves is only 
half consolatory. Wholly as time may efface 
the recollection of human suffering, the better 
days which are in store for the offspring of 
Brazilian Slaves will not restore to the dreary 
cavaleades pictured by our correspondent the 
lives of which they are being robbed, or let 
them taste the gaiety and happiness they have 
never known. A more difficult task awaits the 
champions of personal liberty for the negro 
race inthe Mahommedan world. In Europe and 
among European races modefn Slavery has been 
a mere economic instrument. Domestic Slavery 
was an accident of praedial Slavery. Slavery 
was thought of, and negro Slavery was intro- 
duced, that Europeans might profit by the 
cultivation of tropical or semi-tropical terri- 
tories they could not themselves conveniently 
till. In Egypt and Turkey preedial Slavery 
has almost perished, since Slave labour cannot 
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of the modern world, As a matter, however, 
of household usage Eastern Slavery remains 
vigorous, and its subversion implies a revolu- 
tion in habits of life and thought much more 
strange and surprising than modifications in 
the channels of trade. Oriental Slavery never- 
theless has had notice to quit, like Brazilian 
Slavery. It is only a question oftime. Before 
the next jubilee of emancipation is ripe for 
solemnization it may well- be that negro 
Slavery will have received a blow in Africa and 
Asia more fatal than the worst it has sustained 
in North and South America. If anything can 
retard the cause of abolition, it is the excessive 
zeal of its friends. While, as is their right 
and their obligation, they keep on fighting 
against the most mischievous invention which 
ever depraved human passions and paralysed 
human ‘energies, it is their duty to remember 
that the objects of their denunciaticns have 
inherited the institution they attack, and that 
it is not the champions of the Slave who will 
have to defray the charge of his liberation. 
Slavery, wherever it is found, should be con. 
demned and assailed as much for the sake of 
the master as his bondsmen, and with as earnest 
a desire to smooth for the former the descent 
from his dangerous supremacy as to guide the 
latter up the ascent to a liberty which it 
requires education to enjoy.” 


Obituary. 

Mrs. GEORGE STURGE.—We deeply regret 
to record the death of this estimable lady at 
the comparatively early age of 58. Mrs. 
Sturge, who was a daughter of the late Mr, 
Jacob Player Sturge, of Bristol, was favourably 
known to the literary world by her faithful 
and valuable translations of French and Ger- 
man works. To the Anti-Slavery Society she 
often gave a kind and ready assistance by 
translating for its journal long documents and 
letters which from time to time have appeared 
in the pages of the Reporter. The benevolent 
interest which her husband has so long felt in 
the welfare and work of the Anti-Slavery 
Society was fully shared by Mrs. Sturge, and 
her loss will be regretted by not a few, even 
amongst those who have not had the oppor- 
tunity of much personal intercourse. 


Mr. THoMAS B. SMITHIES. — We greatly 
regret to have to record the decease, during 
the past month, of this useful but unostenta- 
tious member of the Anti-Slavery Committee, 
the late Mr. Thomas B. Smithies, of Wood 
Green, N. As Editor of the Britssh Workman, 
Band of Hope, and Welcome, and of many 
Tracts and Papers, he often, and with system- 
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International Peace and Arbitration, and de- 
picted also the horrors and sinfulness of war 
and the desolating and terrible effects of 
Slavery and the Slave-trade. He was a man 
of rare unselfishness and disinterested devotion 
to the service of God and man. 





LUPTON BEY AND THE BAHR 
GAZELLE. 


THE following extracts from letters 
written by the English Governor of 
the Bahr Gazelle (successor to the 
lamented and ill-fated Gessi Pasha) 
will be read with interest. True to 
Gessi’s example, our compatriot is 
actively carrying out an Anti-Slavery 
policy, in which he is steadily sup- 
ported by his Chief Doctor Emin 
Bey. — 


“ We (Royal Geographical Society) have been 
favoured by Mr. T. P. Hearne with copies 
of letters he has lately received from his 
relative, Lupton Bey, Governor of the Egyp- 
tian Province of Bahr-el-Ghazal. In Novem- 
ber last he was at Anyower, a remote station 
on the road to Sultan Mofio’s country, situated, 
as far as we can gather, some distance to the 
west of 26° E. long. The country has never 
yet been explored by Europeans, although 
visited by ivory traders ; Lupton Bey describes 
it as very picturesque, well-watered, and richly- 
wooded ; the route lying through forests so 
dense that the sun.is unable to penetrate the 
thick interlacing foliage overhead. Elephants 
abound ; their trumpeting and the noise made 
as they crash through the trees disturbing the 
stillness of the solitudes. Monkeys also are 
frequently seen clambering along the woody 
creepers that wind round from tree to tree. 
The natives belong to the Bunder Kret:h 
Aga, and Gobo tribes, the last mentioned 
being cannibals and very low in the scale of 
culture, the women going entirely naked, and 
the men wearing only a coarse waist-cloth of 
their own manufacture. It is satisfactory to 
learn that Lupton Bey, who is a competent 
surveyor, is drawiny a map of this remote part 
of Central Africa. He was engaged at the time 
in recruiting a negro force to act against the 
Mahdi and his fanatical army of Arabs and 
Arabised Nubians who are ravaging the pro- 
vinces immediately to the north of Lupton 
Bey’s government. His communications 
appear not to be entirely shut off, as he was 
able in September to visit Khartum and bring 
away supplies for his stations. The steamers 
which occasionally run between Khartum and 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal have hitherto made for 
Meshra el Rek, near the junction of the Kyt 
with the Ghazal river, which has been for 
many irk the terminus of navigation on the 
Ghazal, and therefore the outport of the whole 
region; but Lupton mentions that a steamer 
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was being built at Khartum of draught light 
enough to navigate the Djur tributary of the 
Ghazal, and that he intends, when itis finished, 
transferring the outport to Wau, about 80 
miles further to the south-west. He speaks in 
high terms of the fertility of the country ; 
excellent timber, next to ivory, is the chief 
article exported to Khartum. The Nyam 
Nyams, short, thick-set, red men, make ex- 
cellent soldiers, thoroughly reliable to act 
against the army of the false prophet. Lup- 
ton Bey carries out the Anti-Slavery policy 
with unflinching rigour, All ivory is now 
bought in a legitimate way with trade goods.” 
— Proceedings Royal Geographical Society, 
August, 1883. 








THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA. 


Our Corresponding Member, the 
Rev. W. Teall, who has gone on a 
visit to the negro labourers employed 
on the Panama Canal, sends us an 
interesting letter which gives some 
valuable information as to the con- 
dition of the men who are employed 
by M. de Lesseps in cutting the second 
of his mighty water highways. We 
hope that the next mail will report 
Mr. Teall’s safe return from the pes- 
tilential Isthmus, where he’ has been 
engaged upon a very useful and meti- 
torious work. 

“ Panama, June vith, 1883. 
C. H. Allen, Esq. 

“ My DEAR SIR, — Many thanks for your 
note, enclosed in my son’s, which reached me 
just as I was going on board the Para for 
Colon. We left on Tuesday, the 5th, and got 
into Colonat 3 p.m. onthe 7th, rather less than 
forty-eight hours. I remained in and about 
Colon till this morning, when I left at 7 o’clock 
and came direct through in 3} hours. Yester- 
day I preached and visited the sick, at Monkey 
Hill, and in the evening I preached in the 
large church in Colon. 

I brought with me a letter under the 
hand and seal of the Acting Governor, 
and also a letter from the Colonial Sec- 
retary, written at the Governor's direction, 
on a subject on which [ have been in corres- 
pondence with the Government, viz., the 
securing for our people working on the 
Isthmus a safe means of remitting money to 
their families in Jamaica. These documents 
introduced me to the Vice-Chairman, and 
obtained for me a very courteous reception. 
We had a free talk on various matters, and 
then he took me to the Railroad Office jand 
introduced me to the Manager, through whom 
I have the privilege of access to all the stations 
on the line, 
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I brought, too, a letter for the Editor of the 
Panama Star and Herald. On Saturday night 
he came to the Howard House, where I was 
staying, and I had a long talk with him on 


various matters. He tells me, for certain, that 
there is a very active Slave-trade going on 
from Central America to Brazil. That Indians 
are captured in Bolivia and other States, and 
sent down the feeders to the river, and thence 
deported to Brazil. I asked him what evidence 
his statement rested on? and he said, On 
the testimony of travellers who have wit- 
nessed the proceedings. He evidently believed 
it himself, and I give it to you for just what it 
may be worth. 

I purpose remaining on the Isthmus till the 
6th July, and then return in the Mile. In the 
meantime I shall try to yisit our Jamaica 
people at all the working sections on the line 
of the Canal, to see their religious and social 
position, and also what can be done for them. 
Colon is in a fearful state. It is a regular 
Pandemonium ; and on Sunday it is rather 
worse than better. 

The Canal works are on a stupendous scale, 
and some of the stations are large, and present 
an imposing appearance. Paraiso has the most 
extensive buildings, but Gorgona and several 
others are also extensive. 

The heat here is very trying. This being 
the rainy season, there is much moisture in the 
air, which makes it close and suffocating. 

June 13th.—I got a pass to admit me to the 
Jamaica Section of the Central Hospital. | 
went and found it full of Jamaicans, who were 
very glad to see me. Some of them knew me. 
I] am to return to L’hopital this morning. 

The Secretary gave me a letter addressed 
to the several Chiefs of Sections, requesting 
them to give me every facility for seeing the 
Jamaica labourers, and also the works that are 
in progress. 

The Canal works could hardly be carried on 
at all without Jamaica labourers. The Mana- 
gers say the Jamaica negro is the only one to 
do the heavy work. Our people, therefore, 
earn more money than the Columbians and 
Carthagenians, who are, consequently, jealous 
They also affect to despise the negro 
as an inferior, What they would like would 
be for the negro to do all the hard work, 
while the best pay was there own. But this 


of them. 


they will not see ; the man who does most and 
best work will get the dest pay. 
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Yesterday I left Panama by 7.15 train and 
spent six hours at Paraiso Section, where I 
found many Jamaicans, and several I had 
baptized in Jamaica. .I have asked leave to 
revisit Paraiso and stay in Camp from 23rd to 
25th, so as to have a service on Sunday. By 
the second train I came on here and met with a 
very cordial reception from Mons. Carrey, 
Chief of Section, who invited me to stay in 
the camp for a day or two, and ordered the 
Chief of Camp to do his best to provide me a 
comfortable room, &c. I met also a cordial 
welcome from Dr. Atkins, to whom I brought 
an introduction. 

The Jamaicans are three to one at this Sec- 
tion of all the labourers, carpenters, &c. At 
8 p.m. I had a meeting in a large shed, and 
ther@smust have been from three to four 
hundred present and about the place. It was 
a good meeting and will, I hope, result in 
much good. I am now confined to the room 
by a steady downpour of rain, and the whole 
Camp is in a state of s/ush, so I add a little to 
what I wrote at Panama. 

Emperador, 16th Fune—Came here yester- 
day, and well received. A room in camp pro- 
vided for me. M. Jacmel is Chief of Section. 
At night visited a range of barracks occupied 
by Jamaica people. Four long and large 
buildings, each divided into two. They swarmed 
with our people, and the heat was very oppres- 
sive. Each subdivision must have contained 
at least 50, so that these four buildings had 
400 inthem. Iam told there is a second set 
of barracks outside the Camp, where I shall 
find as many Jamaicans as here. They want 
me to spend Sunday with them, and | shall 
ask permission of the Chief of Section to do 
so. This is a very large and important 
Section. 

With very kind regards, 


Very truly yours, 
W. TEALL.” 








THOMAS CARLYLE ON WORK. 

“T mean to work according to my strength. 
As to riches, fame, success, and so forth, I ask 
no questions. Were the work laid out for us 
but the kneading of a clay brick, let us, in 
God’s name, do tt faithfully, and look for our 
reward elsewhere. So, on the whole, to end 
moralising, let us sing— 


‘Come, fingers five, come now be live ; 
And stout heart fail me not, 


or, what is better than singing, let us do it, 
and go on doing it.” 
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REPORTED DEATH OF KING 
M’TESA. 


It is very probable that the report of 
this monarch’s death is correct, as he 
was long ago pronounced by Mr. 
Felkin to be in a bad state of health, 
and suffering from the effects of a life 
of dissipation and excess. An opera- 
tion might have ‘prolonged his life 
for several years, but this was for- 
bidden by his nobles, although the 
king was quite willing to place him- 
self in Mr. Felkin’s hands. Colonel 
J. A. Grant who, with Captain Speke, 
visited King M’tesa in 1862, ina 
letter to the editor of the Royal 
Geographical Society’s Journal for 
August, 1883, gives an interesting 
account of the young king as he 
appeared to the Colonel and his com- 
panion at that time. M'tesa, with 
his army of 125,000 fighting men, 
was certainly the most powerful 
monarch of Central Africa, and his 
influence over his subjects was 
supreme. ‘At his bidding,” says 
Colonel Grant, “his whole people 
would at once have adopted the 
Christian religion ;” and we all re- 
member how much the wily sove- 
reign protested to Mr. Stanley that 
he wanted Missionaries to come and 
teach his people. The Missionaries 
went there, and how were they 
treated by the capricious tyrant ? 
More like prisoners than friends— 
for they were often nearly starved, 
and their lives were frequently in 
danger, whilst they were sometimes 
compelled to be present during 
orgies that were scarcely human. 
Yet of this capricious and cruel sav- 
age, the greatest Slave-trader in Cen- 
tral Africa,* the Colcnel writes in 
terms of extravagant eulogy. For 
instance :—(* See page 198.) 
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‘* Not a word too much was said of him by 
Stanley and the late brave Linant de Belle- 
fonds, who saw him in his vigour ; but the tra- 
vellers who followed them have not the same 
enthusiasm for his character—xearly all belong- 
ing to the Church Missionary Society.” 


The italics are ours. 

Further on the Colonel mentions 
incidentally that in his daily dur- 
bars— 


“Nothing unseemly appeared beyond the 
silent removal for execution of some obstruc- 
tionist ; there was apparent decorum, yet by 
a whisper, an expression of the king’s eyes, 
mouth or finger, how many hundreds, aye 
thousands have not suffered death, mutilation, 
or slavery. Toa novice like myself, while attend- 
ing these durbars, and not understanding one 
syllable of the language used at the Court, 
sentences or signals of death passed unob- 
served.” 


We have heard a good deal about 
King M’tesa from men who were not 
novices, but who have lived for two 
years together at his Court,and learned 
the language of the people; and 
although they may have belonged 
to the Church Missionary body, 
we accept the testimony of these 
men with more faith than we give to 
that of any mere passing traveller, 
who could, from the nature of 
things, only look upon an outside 
surface. 

M’tesa had many great qualities, 
and amongst these may be ranked 
the power of pleasing strangers, but 
as this wore off, the golden-headed 
image of Central Africa, to which we 
had been taught, by “novices” like 
Col.Grantand others, to turn our eyes, 
became resolved into a terrible fetish 
of “iron mixed with miry clay.” 


L' Afrique, Aug. 1883, contains an interest- 
ing sketch of the young Swiss Abolitionist, 
Gottfried Roth, whose capture by the Mahdi 
we reported some time ago. Some doubt now 
exists as to whether Herr Roth has really been 
captured or not. We trust to hear that he is 
still in safety. 


























Aucust, 1883.] 


Parliamentary. 


os 


NATIVES IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
HousE OF COMMONS, Axg. 2. 


Mr. FORSTER wished to ask a question of 
the Under-Secretary for the Celonies, or, if he 
were not able to answer, of the Prime Minister, 
which arose out of the question of the hon. 
and learned member for Chatham. It was 
whether some persons who were lately Her 
Majesty’s subjects, and were still to some 
extent under Her Majesty’s rule, had or had 
not been reduced to slavery. He did not 
understand from his hon, friend whether he 
could obtain information by telegraph. He 
wished to ask whether that information could 
not be obtained by telegraph. He certainly 
thought it ought to be. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said that he was not able 
to give any answer to the question, but would 
refer it to the Secretary of State. 


SLAVERY IN EGYPT. 


House oF Lorps, ¥uly 17#/, 1883. 

THE Earl of Fife, who rose to ask whether the 
Government could give any information as to 
the state of the Slave-trade in Upper Egypt, 
and whether they had given any authority to 
our representative in that country to take 
further steps with a view to its suppression, 
said that no sooner had Sir Samuel Baker and 
Colonel Gordon turned their backs upon the 
Soudan than the old practices were revived 
with, he might almost say, increased atrocity. 
He learnt that the practice was now to take 
the Slaves from Darfour by a more roundabout 
way, entailing 47 days’ journey, over paths 
strewn with human bones. The mortality 
might be inferred from the value of a Slave 
before and after the latter part of that fearful 
journey. At Obeid he was worth £3, at the 
Second Cataract £12, and yet these unhappy 
creatures were said to reach that point 40,000 
in number. If that represented the number 
finally disposed of, what could be the number 
originally kidnapped ? There was no doubt that 
many of the officials who had been appointed 
to suppress the Slave traffic had themselves 
been deeply involved in it ; all events, we had 
it on the very high authority of Dr. Schwein- 
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fiirth that “no subordinate in Egypt had ever 
been seriously punished by his chief for con- 
duct concerning Slavery.” This was still 
further confirmed by Colonel Stewart’s report 
that “ none of the really big firms engaged in 
the trade had been molested,” because “‘ there 
were too many interested in the business, and 
the Notables were too powerful and influen- 
tial.” It had been admirably pointed out by 
those who guided public opinion that it was 
useless to interfere with the supply of Slaves 
unless we went to the root of the evil by 
stopping the demand for them, and unless we 
insisted upon the abolition of the legal status 
of Slavery in Egypt. However, there was 
already a treaty concluded between this 
country and Egypt in August, 1877, abolishing 
the Slave-trade, and stipulating that in seven 
years from that time the sale of Slaves in Egypt 
should be rendered illegal, and in 12 years in 
the Soudan. Therefore, in 12 months from the 
present date, according to our own treaty 
rights, it would be our duty to see this de- 
grading institution effectually stamped out. 
In the Parliamentary paper on the Soudan, he 
noticed that the noble earl, the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, requested that the 
suggestions of Colonel Stewart should be 
brought to the knowledge of the Egyptian 
Government, He rather doubted that having 
much effect, as the facts narrated were well 
within their knowledge already, and the 
Oriental mind was peculiarly obtuse to un. 
palatable facts and suggestions. It had been 
abundantly proved that no native had the 
power, even if he had the will, to do any real 
good. The whole of his surroundings and 
traditions were on the other side. Power and 
authority must be placed in the hands of some 
resolute European, backed by that civilizing 
influence which it was surely now our bounden 
duty to exert. 


EARL GRANVILLE, in reply, observed that 
the noble earl doubtless knew that the state of 
disorganisation in which the Soudan was at 
present was most unfavourable to the success 
of measures intended for the suppression of the 
The Government, however, had 


recently appointed two very able men, one of 
whom would be at Khartoum, and the other 
elsewhere, who would, he believed, render most 
useful assistance to the other authorities who 
| were striving to effect the abolition of Slavery. 
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THE CONGO. 
House oF COMMONS, I9¢h Fuly, 1883. 

In answer to Mr, Jacob Bright, 

Lorn E. FrtzMAURICE said he was not in a 
position to make any statement as to the 
negotiations with regard to the Congo ; but 
there was no intention to withdraw in any way 
from the pledges given by the Prime Minister 
in regard to the subject. 

SLAVES IN TANGIER. 
House OF COMMONS, ¥u/ly 30/A. 

Mr. PEASE asked the Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs whether the accounts lately 
published in the newspapers of the constant 
public sales of Slaves in Morocco were con- 
firmed by the report of Sir John Dium- 
mond Hay; whether he had been instructed 
to protest against this public scandal ; and 
whether the attention of the Government had 
been called to the particulars of the sale of 
Slaves contained in a Tangier paper, Z/ 
Mograb El Aksa, of July 1, 1883, which gave 
the prices at which different classes of negroes 
and negresses were to be sold. 

Lord E. FITZMAURICE.—I regret to say 
that the accounts in the newspapers of the pub- 
lic sales of Slaves in Morocco are generally 
confirmed in the reports sent by Sir J. Drum- 
mond Hay, which, together with an instruction 
to him on the subject, will shortly be laid 
before Parliament. The attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government had not been called to 
the particular statement referred to by my hon. 
friend, and I cannot, therefore, state whether 
it is accurate. 

INDIAN COOLIES IN REUNION. 

Mr. PEASE asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment possessed any means for rescuing the 
Indian coolies now in Réunion from the 
oppression and ill-treatment to which they 
were subjected ; and whether any British Con- 
sul was now in that island, 

Mr. Cross.—The convention of June 1, 
1861, with the French Government, under 
which emigration from India to Réunion was 
conducted, is still in force as regards Indian 
coolies in that colony who have not renounced 
their right to a return passage to India. And 
the English Government has the same means 
now which it has always had of interfering for 
the protection of the coolies if ill-treated. 
There is at the present time an acting Consul 
at Réunion. 








[AuGust, 1883, 
Publications Received. 


“ AFRICA.” * 


This excellent ‘‘ Quarterly Review and Jour- 
nal ’ came out end of July, and is particularly 
interesting and instructive. It contains the 
latest report of mission work in all parts of the 
‘dark continent,” and by the munificence of 
Mr. James Stevenson, the Editor is able to 
present his readers with a valuable map of 
equatorial Africa. The present number has a 
great deal of information respecting Mada- 
gascar,and an interesting paper on the Missions 
of that island by Mr. Abraham Kingdon. 
There are many sketches of Christian Mission 
work in South, East, and West Africa, and also 
a review of the Congo exploration and evan- 
gelising labours. We regret to note the death 
on that river of Mr. Doke, the commander of 
the steamship Peace, who succumbed to the 
deadly influences of the climate. Another 
soldier fallen from the ranks. To this must 
now be added the death of the Rev. John 
Hartland, one of the first Missionary pioneers 
on the Congo. 


“CENTRAL AFRICA.” 

The August number contains the report of 
the twenty-second anniversary meeting of the 
Universities Mission to Central Africa, and is 
full of interest to all interested in the welfare 
of the natives of Africa, both bond and free. 
This Mission is doing excellent work, and is 
worthy of continued and liberal support. 
Since the previous anniversary the noble 
Bishop Steere, who then addressed the meet- 
ing held in London, has been called from the 
scene of his earthly labours. Nor is he the 
only one who has passed away from the sight 
of his co-workers in Central Africa. Mr, 
Janson's death has already been recorded, and 
now he is followed by Mr. Herbert Wilson. 
Africa claims many victims, but their lives are 
not given in vain. 


BULLETIN DE LA SOCIETE DE GEO- 
GRAPHIE DE MARSEILLE. 
(April, May, and June, 1883.) 
Contains interesting papers on the Wolas 
Africans and other tribes, with a general sketch 
of the different voyages made in Africa, Asia, 
and other portions of the world. 





* London: S. W. Partridge & Co. Price 6d. 
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SLAVE ROUTE MAP. CONSULS FOR THE SOUDAN. 
Referring to the interesting map, (London Gazette, Aug. 10.) 
which the kindness of Mr. James FOREIGN OFFICE, April 1. 
STEVENSON enabled us to present to | The Queen has been graciously pleased to 


our readers last month, weare glad to | appoint LyNEpocH NEEDHAM MoncRIEFF, 
state, on the authority of Mr. R. W. | Esq. now Her Majesty's Consul at Cayenne, 
FELKIN, that the red line drawn from dan and the Hukumdiriyé of Hetver: te reside 
Lado to the interior of Africa may be | at Suakin, 

now expunged. Owing to the civi- April 21. 
lizing influence of the European 


| i! : The Queen has been graciously pleased to 
Governor, Dr. Emin Bey, the Slave appoint AuGUsTUs BAKER, Esq., now British 


trade has been entirely suppressed | Vice-Consul at Nisch, to be Her Majesty’s 
in the Equatorial Provinces of Egypt, Consul for Western and Central Soudan, to 
of which Lado is the capital. We | Tide at Khartoum. 

have seen interesting despatches from phe pists 
Dr. Emin Bey, dated March last, IL SAHARA. 

which fully confirms the statement Rivista Geografica, Scientificae statistica pub. 
that no Slave-trade exists in the pro- | dlica atti della “Pia opera diS. Paolo per la 
vinces under his rule. We trust the | rigenerazione dell’Africa,’ Malta. Weare glad 
same may,, before very long, be the | to announce the publication of this little 
case in the other possessions of | Maltese paper to which we heartily wish 


Egypt. success. 


FRIENDLESS AND FALLEN. 


LONDON FEMALE PREVENTIVE AND 
REFORMATORY INSTITUTION. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 


THE FOLLOWING HOMES ARE SUSTAINED BY THE GENERAL 
FUNDS OF THE SOCIETY. 























: REFORMATORIES. 
200, Euston Road, N.W. 35, Eden Grove, Holloway. 
Milton House, Brompton. 5, Parson's Green, Fulham. 


p 
PREVENTIVE HOMES. 
195, Hampstead Road, N.W., for Friendless Young Women of Good Character. 
7, Parson’s Green, S.W., Training Home for Friendless Girls. 
OPEN ALL-NIGHT REFUGE. 
37, Manchester Street, W.C. 


THESE HOMES and REFUGES have accommodation for 180 inmates. 
5,000 Meals (about) have to be provided every week. 
Since September, 1857, there have been admitted to the Reformatory Homes w-- 6,598 
To the Preventive Homes oie bbe aes 2,249 
To the Open-all-Night Refuge, since its establishment in 1867 os 9,769 

The Committee authorise the immediate admission of all suitable cases applying at any 
time to the utmost capacity of the Homes. dle 

The Committee earnestly appeal for INCREASED FUNDS to extend the Mission, and 
thus respond to the numerous applications for help. 

Reports and all other information may be obtained at the Office. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thankfully received by Messrs. BOSANQUET, 
SALT, & Co., Bankers, 73, Lombard Street, E.C.; by FRANCIS NICHOLLS, Esq. (of the 
Committee), 14, Old Jewry Chambers, E.C.; and by 





EDWARD W. THOMAS, Secre/ary. 


Office : 200, Euston Road, London, N.W. 
Cheques and Post-Office Orders should be crossed, 
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“PANNUS CORIU™M.”’ 
The Hasiest Boots in the World. 


HALL & SONS, 


Watentees, 
57, Bishopsgate Within, E.C., 
6, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


5, Stoke Newington Road, N. 


LPP LLLP 


SUITED FOR SUMMER AND WINTER WEAR. 











JOHN aN & Co. 


In Tins from 


14lbs. to 3lbs. 


In Tins from 


14]bs. to 3lbs. 


each. } . 4 SOLE IMPORTERS > each. 


JOr 
= Seek eons any = 


PAYSA — U OX TON = ES. 
ABRAHAM KINGDON & OCo.,, 
Printers, Engravers, Lithographers, Stationers, 


AND 


ACCOUNT-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
52, MOORFIELDS, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C. 


THE PARALLEL NEW TESTAMENT, 


The Parallel New Testament, in three sizes, is now ready. 

The Work contains, in parallel columns, the two English versions 
which were published in 1611 and 1881 respectively. 
Long Primer, crown 4to, cloth, bevelled edges 7s. 6d. 
Minion, crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled edges ow 49, 6d. 
The Student’s Edition, Minion, cr. 4to, with wide 

margins, cl.,red edges __... aes . 10s. 6d. 
Also to be had in superior bindings. Prospectuses ‘sent on 
application. 

















Just Published). 


Emanuel Gwebienbhorg. 


“The Man and his works.’”’ Price 2s. 6d. 
Soli by SAML. HARRIS & Co., 5, Bishopsgate Without, London, E.C 
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THE EGYPTIAN SOUDAN. 


BY CHARLES H. ALLEN, F.R.G.S., 


SECRETARY OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


Reprinted from Leisure Hour by kind permission 
of Dr. Macaulay. 


The Soudan, from which so many fluctuating 
rumours have come during the past few months, 
is destined to acquire a yet greater importance. 
In the view of many people it is still an unde- 
fined region. In the map the word Soudan 
may be seen spreading over a space of country 
reaching from the Gulf of Guinea almost to the 
Red Sea. This is the true home of the negro 
races, and is sometimes called Nigritia. The 





Egyptian Soudan, with which public interest 
is now chiefly concerned, may be said to 
commence from the Great Cataract, and it 
extends through twenty-two degrees of latitude 
to the Great Lakes. In 1877 the late Khedive 
Ismail wrote to Colonel Gordon, “I have 
resolved to bring the Soudan, Darfour, and 
the provinces of the equator into one great 
province, and to place it under you as Governor- 
General.” “It is a great command,” says 
Gordon, “for the province is 1,640 miles in 
length, and of an average breadth of about 660 
miles—larger than the British Isles, Portugal, 
Spain, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
and Austria taken together.” The outline map 
which we give from Colonel Gordon’s own 
sketch will best show its configuration. 
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This great territory has only come under the 
rule of Egypt within recent times, and by 
repeated and gradual annexations. A portion 
was conquered in 1821-2 by Ismail Pasha, son 
of Mehemet Ali, but this conquest did not reach 
farther south than Khartoum. The late 
Khedive extended his rule far to the south, 
and his government was carried, first by Sir 
Samuel Baker, and then by Colonel Gordon, as 
far as the Albert Nyanza, Recent events have, 
however, shown that Egypt has but a very 
slender hold on the great southern provinces. 

The most northerly portion, stretching from 
30° long. to the Red Sea, is divided into 
Dongola, Berber, and Suakin. Dongola, the 
westernmost, is mainly composed of the great 
Nubian desert, which for centuries lay like a 
dividing ocean between Egypt and the Soudan. 
Throughout this district for a space of about 
250 miles the navigation of the Nile is blocked 
by formidable beds of rocks, and the only 
practicable route for camels winds through 
desolate gorges, walled in by massive ramparts 
of stone, or at times stretches over bare and 
sandy wastes. Of this sterile country and its 
wretched inhabitants Cclonel Gordon thus 
wrote: “I expect to do very very little to 
ameliorate these countries. They are too vast, 
and no one could supervise them properly. The 
whole way we go we are accompanied by 
people who cry out, ‘We are miserable.’” Of 
the Berberans, on the other hand, Gordon 
writes that they are “ active, handy fellows, the 
remnant of an ancient race.” To the south 
lies the central province of Khartoum, with the 
town of that name, 1,300 feet above the sea, 
and containing a most heterogeneous popu- 
lation, variously estimated at from fifty to one 
hundred thousand. This large place, situated 
on a fork between the Blue and White Nile, is 
the capital of the Egyptian Soudan, and the 
seat of government. Its possession is of the 
highest importance to Egypt. 

West of Khartoum lie the provinces of 
Kordofan and Darfour. (Earl Dufferin, in the 
despatch just laid before Parliament, suggests 
that it would be “wise cn the part of Egypt to 
abandon these provinces.”) The first and 
smaller of these has been under the sway of 
Egypt since it was conquered by Mehemet Ali 
in 1821. Its capital is El-Obeid, a large town 
with from thirty to forty thousand inhabitants, 
standing in the midst of a vast flat, smooth 
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plain. This is far from the Nile. Colonel 
Gordon’s description shows that it cannot be a 
very pleasant country. “Our road is through 
the jungle, and your path is overhung with the 
prickly boughs of trees, through which your 
camel will drag you if you do not look out. 
He sees Ae can get through, and does not care 
how you get served. The air is like a furnace, 
and every one is filthy from want of water.”* 
El-Obeid was recently besieged and captured 
by the Mahdi, or False Prophet. Much has 
been heard lately of this mysterious personage, 
who is variously designated the Mahdi, Mehdi, 
or Muhdi. His career is full of romantic 
adventure since the time when Gessi imprisoned 
him for five months in the town of Chakka, 
whence he escaped to establish himself as a 
religious teacher on one of the rocky islets in 
the Nile to the south of Khartoum. Aftera 
time followers flocked to his standard, and he 
has now succeeded in placing himself at the 
head of an army so large that it is not at all 
certain that Egypt will be able, unaided, to 


| prevent him from wresting the entire Soudan 


from her grasp. M. Vossion, late consul for 
France at Khartoum, tells us that the Mahdi 
signs all his orders La illah illalah, Mohammed- 
Ahmed-Abdoulla, which means, there is no God 
but Allah, and Mohammed-Ahmed is his envoy 
(prophet). The fanatical inhabitants are per- 
suaded he is the true Saviour (Messiah) 
promised to Islam,f and entrusted with a 
supernatural mission for the establishment of 
a purified Mohammedanism. 

We now come to Darfour, the westernmost 
province of the Egyptian Soudan, and perhaps 
the most interesting of all on account of the 
melancholy fate of its unfortunate inhabitants. 
Mr. Felkin, who has lately returned through 
this district on his way home from King 
M’tesa’s court, tells us that the upper third of 
the Soudan is almost entirely peopled with 
Arab tribes, who have inhabited the country 
for ages, whilst the lower two-thirds, extending 
almost to the equator, are peopled with blacks, 
The consequence of this state of things may 
easily be imagined. The Arab tribes are and 
always have been Slave-dealers, and the pro- 
vinces of the Soudanese blacks have been the 
great man-hunting grounds from which have 





ee Gordon in Central Africa.” De La Rue 
1551. 


+“ Khartoum et la Soudan d’Egypte.” Par M Vossion 
La Nouvelle Revue, March, 1883, 
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been drawn the countless thousands of miserable 
victims destined to supply the Slave-markets 
of Egypt, Turkey, Arabia, and Persia. Dar- 
four, one of the latest conquered of the 
provinces of the Soudan, has suffered almost 
more than any of the others. Colonel Gordon 
tells us that “ two-thirds of its inhabitants have 
been taken into Slavery.” Mr. Felkin says 
that he “could trace the route of the slave 
caravans for hundreds of miles by the bleached 
bones that strewed their path.” He tells us 
also that “the whole territory south of latitude 
15° is now one vast Slave-hunting ground, and 
with the exception of the equatorial provinces 
under the rule of Dr. Emin Bey (an Austrian), 
where there is neither Slavery nor the Slave- 
trade, is overrun by Slave-dealers. As a con- 
sequence, the population is decreasing to a 
lamentable extent, for where Petherick and 
Schweinfurth saw a teeming population, Mr. 
Wilson and I have walked for days without 
meeting a single human being, and the only 
signs that it once possessed inhabitants were 
the ruins of sacked towns and villages, and the 
white bones of those who had fought for their 
hearths and homes.”’* 

The equatoral province, close to Lake 
Albert Nyanza, is famous as the scene of Sir 
Samuel Baker’s exploits when he and _ his 
Forty Thieves had to cut their way through the 
dense masses of troops belonging to King 
Kaba Rega. 

Gordon Pasha reduced this province to order, 
and it has since been administered by Emin 
Bey. It is refreshing to see, amidst the tur- 
moil and anarchy which have desolated the 
Soudan, how one upright and energetic 
European governor has been able to introduce 
order and prosperity into this southernmost 
dependence of Egypt, lying almost upon the 
equator. Mr. Felkin states, in a paper read in 
February last before the Society of Arts, that 
at this moment, in Dr. Emin Bey’s province, 
“Crime is unknown, Slavery does not exist, 
the people live at peace with each other, and 
were it not for the wild animals, one could 
walk over the entire province with only a 
walking-stick.’? What a contrast to the upper 
provinces of the Soudan, where natives, and 
not Europeans, are in command ! 

Up to the year 1874 Darfour was governed 
by an absolute sovereign descended from a 





*“ Uganda and the Egyptian Soudan.” By Wilson 
and Felkin. Sampson Low and Co., 1882. 
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line of kings that had ruled for four hundred 
years over a country twice as large as England. 
In the Autumn of that year it was conquered 
by an adventurer from Khartoum who had 
settled in the adjacent country, and had be- 
come the most powerful and audacious of all 
the Slave-dealing chieftains who are the 
scourge of Central Africa. This man, whose 
name was Seebehr, and whom the Khedive 
made a pasha, was the originator of the revolt 
in the Soudan. He subsequently went to 
Cairo, and his son Suleiman, and forty of his 
sandjacks, carried on the rebellion. Suleiman 
was defeated, and shot by Gessi Pasha, and 
only three of these sandjacks escaped. Accord- 
ing to some accounts, one of these men is the 
Mahdi, or False Prophet, spoken of above. 

Mr. Felkin has given a vivid description of 
a Slave-hunt, or razzia, which we may briefly 
summarise. It is full of horrors, but we can 
truly say that the half is not told, for Mr. 
Felkin has given us viva voce descriptions of 
barbarities which are daily enacted in these 
blood-stained regions that are too horrible to 
record on paper. 

It must not be supposed that the Arabs do 
all the fighting, or perform all the atrocities of 
which the conquered people are the victims. 
There are various tribes of black men, specially 
the cannibal Niam-Niams, so graphically des- 
cribed by Dr. Schweinfurth,who are even more 
fiendlike than the Arabs. Moreover the Slave- 
hunters’ armies are composed of Slaves who 
are often more ferocious than their captors. 
When a party of Slave-hunters wish to make 
a raid, they visit some friendly chief, and by 
presents and promises cajole him to assistthem 
in their terrible work. They then join forces 
and prepare to attack some neighbouring tribe, 
whose cattle are to be given to the black and 
friendly allies, whilst the Arabs carry off the 
human spoil. Then in the early morning: 
before the sun has risen, the combined forces 
steal upon their sleeping and unsuspecting 
victims. Some of the huts and houses are 
first fired, and then in the confusion which 
ensues, the men capable of bearing arms are 
shot down, and the old of both sexes are 
butchered with every refinement of cruelty, 
and all the young men, young women, and 
children are chained and yoked together to be 
driven off and sold as Slaves. In the long and 


painful march fresh horrors are of hourly and 
daily occurrence. 


Those who fall out of the 
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line and can no longer drag the heavy and 
ponderous sheebah, or wooden yoke, are 
murdered in cold blood or left to perish of 
hunger. Women who are nursing have their 
babies dashed against a stone before theireyes, 
as it is known they could not carry their bur- 
den for many days. In order to strike terror 


‘ into a tribe, it is a common practice to seize 


the headmen, and after burying them up to 
their necks with their faces towards the fierce 
African sun, to cut off their eyelids, and leave 
them to die in torments. Mr. Felkin states 
that this was actually done to three headmen 
at the Egyptian station of Madi just before he 
arrived there. 

It was mainly with a view to put down these 
horrors that Colonel Gordon accepted the 
government of the Soudan in February, 1874. 
The story of his life during the five years that 
he spent fighting almost single-handed against 
the thousands of Slave-dealers who were 
depopulating Central Africa, has been told in 
his own simple and graphic language. It is 
probably one of the most melancholy histories 
that has ever been penned. Saddest of all, 
perhaps, is it to read: “I returned with the 
sad conviction that no good could be done in 
those parts, and that it would have been better 
if no expedition had ever been sent.” 

When Gordon started on his crusade he 
found that the power of Egypt south of 
Khartoum was almost ni/. Only three stations 
were held by Egyptian troops, and it required 
a strong force to convey stores, or even letters, 
from one post to the other. In little more 
than a year a chain of posts was established, 
stretching from Khartoum to the Albert 
Nyanza, and a fifty-ton steamer was put upon 
the lake. The Governor-General was almost 
ubiquitous, as may be judged from the fact 
that in the three years—1877, ’78, '79—he 
rode 8,490 miles on camels and mules over 
the deserts, besides his long voyages on the 
Nile. This too in a country where the climate 
was so deadly to Europeans that almost every 
one who came out to him either died or was 
invalided home. His German servant deserted 
him, at which he expressed his satisfaction in 
the following quaint terms: “He has got so 
frightened that he is going back. So much 
the better! The best servant ever I had is 
myself—Ae always does what I like.” It was 
this habit of doing everything for himself 
that enabled him to do so much, but it was a 
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source of never-ending astonishment to the 
natives. They could not understand a pasha 
who cleaned his own gun, and who waded in 
the river to draw his own boat, regardless of 
crocodiles or of sunstroke. 

It would be useless to try to enumerate how 
many thousands of Slaves were liberated by 
Colonel Gordon and his brave lieutenant, Gessi 
Pasha. The difficulty of providing for them 
was an ever-increasing one, as often the poor 
creatures were far from their homes, and could 
speak no language intelligible to any one near 
them. 

We have spoken thus fully of the Slave- 
trade, because that is the great trade which is 
carried on in the Soudan ; but it must not be 
supposed that there is no field there for legiti- 
mate commerce. The contrary is the fact; 
for although Colonel Gordon proved incon- 
testably that the Soudan provinces cost Egypt 
a yearly sum of more than £100,000, yet we 
have his testimony that were it not for the 
devastations caused by the Slave-trade, a 
large surplus might be easily obtained from 
that country. We have also the statements of 
Gessi Pasha, Dr. Schweinfurth, Dr. Emin Bey, 
Mr. Felkin, and others, that many portions of 
the Soudan are remarkably fertile, and that 
they would produce in large quantities ivory, 
indiarubber, wax, tamarinds, gum-arabic, 
vegetable butter, and other articles. But the 
whole district is blighted by the curse of man- 
stealing, and until that is stayed there will be 
ruin and chaos, 

In February, 1881, a few months before his 
lamented death, Gessi Pasha thus wrote to 
Colonel Gordon: “I had turned the country 
of the Bahr-Gazelle into a garden. The people 
were all with me, and so I had been able to 
discharge a number of my soldiers. My 
strength lay, not in brutal force, but in the 
love of the chieftains and their followers. 
From all sides ivory, caoutchouc, and other 
products were brought in, and a just Govern- 
ment had done what seven-and-twenty thousand 
muskets had never been able to do—it had 
increased the revenue by tenfold.” But this 
bright picture was soon spoiled. Raouf Pasha, 
Gordon's successor, made Gessi’s position 
intolerable. He cut off two years’ pay due to 
his soldiers, and all the Government servants 
in that province, and by another stroke of the 
pen he reduced Gessi’s powers and the extent 
of his territory. Nothing was left for him but 
to retire, and in a fatal hour he embarked in 
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the wret¢hed steamer which the governor had 
sent up. He was caught as in a trap by the 
grassy barrier of the Nile called the Sudd, and 
here he was shut up with about six hundred 
followers as in aliving grave. Of this number, 
only one hundred “skeletons” were rescued 
and brought to Khartoum; and the brave 
hunter cf Slave-hunters having, shortly after- 
wards, for ever disappeared from the scene, 
anarchy, bloodshed, and unspeakable cruelties 
once more desolate the fair provinces of the 
Soudan. 

There can be no doubt that the only way 
permanently to benefit the Soudan, and to 
develop its magnificent resources, will be by 
placing it in nearer communication with Egypt 
and the outer world. The best mode of doing 
this would appear to be by making a railroad 
from Suakin, on the Red Sea, to Berber, on the 
Nile, so strongly recommended by Mr. Felkin, 
in his valuable paper on “Egypt, Present and 
to Come,” read a few months ago before the 
Society of Arts, and supported by many other 
distinguished African travellers. This plan 
has lately received the unqualified approval of 
the Earl of Dufferin, in his despatch to Earl 
Granville (vide Blue Book, Egypt, No. 6, 1883, 
page 70), and ought certainly to be carried out. 
It would reduce the journey from the Red Sea 
to the Nile to sixteen hours by rail, instead of, 
as at present, a wearisome and dangerous 
camel ride of fourteen days. Lord Dufferin 
states that, in his opinion, the provinces of the 
Soudan, instead of being a drain upon Egypt, 
would then become a source of wealth. 

The question will be asked, What can now 
be done to stay this horrible Slave-trade plague ? 
Our answer is, as it has always been, “ Stop 
the demand.” When Turkey and Egypt no 
more require Slaves for their harems and for 
the army, the Slave-dealers will find their trade 
unprofitable, and the Slave-hunts will gradually 
cease. Let the “egal status of Slavery be 
abolished, and there will then be some hope for 
the future. The most simple method of doing 
this would appear to be the one so successfully 
practised by the English in India, viz., Zo give 
the Slave equal rights with the freeman. By this 


means, in the course of a generation, eight 
millions of Slaves have been set free in India 
without any edict of emancipation, and with no 
disturbance of the social system. Let the 
same plan be tried in Egypt, as recommended 
to the British Government by a deputation 
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from the Anti-Slavery Society in June, 1880, 
and now endorsed by the high authority cf Sir 
Bartle Frere ;* only, the courts before which the 
Slaves could claim their rights must have a 
European, and not a native judge otherwise 
the boon would be valueless. We should 
prefer this plan to that lately suggested by 
Lord Dufferin, viz., a process of gradual eman- 
cipation in seven years. There are many 
objections to this method, as was found to out 
cost under the apprentice system in the West 
Indies. In any case the voice of England 
should now be able to stop the river of blood 
which Baker, Gordon, Gessi, and Emin Bey 
could only temporarily assuage. 





REPORT ON THE SOUDAN.t 
By Lreut.-CoLonEL STEWART. 


From this official report we reprint 
Colonel Stewart’s remarks upon pro- 
posed lines of railways to connect 
Khartoum with the Red Sea ; also his 
views upon Slavery and the Slave- 
trade, which will be studied with 
interest :— 
RAILWAY. 

Some years ago the Egyptian Government 
decided, for both political and commercial 
reasons, to connect Egypt with the Soudan by 
a line of railway. Of the several projects, they 
selected the one following the Nile Valley. 
The scheme was actively taken up, but beyond 
wasting a great deal of money in contracts, 
salaries, &c., but little was done. 

About the time Colonel Gordon became 
Governor-General a line had been made 
8 kilom. in length from Assouan to the 
village of Shellal, south of the First Cataract, 
and another of 52 kilom. along the east bank 
of the Nile from Angash, 2 miles north of 
Wady Halfa, to the village of Seres. 
Colonel Gordon decided to stop the works, 
and it is only to be regretted that the de- 
cision was not taken earlier, as anything more 
preposterous than the scheme it would be hard 
to imagine. 

Besides this scheme, there are two others 
designed to connect Khartoum with the Red 
Sea coast. 





* “Fortnightly Review,” February, 1883. 


+ Blue Book, Egypt No. 11. (1883.) Presented to beth 
Houses of Parliament, 1883. 
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First scheme: From Souakin to Berber, a 
distance of some 245 miles. 

From Souakin, for some 70 or 80 miles, as 
far as Wadi Haratri (alt. boiling point, 2,869 
feet), there is a gradual and almost uniform 
rise. 

The road lies through bare hills, and 
shallow, somewhat wooded ravines. From 
this point till a few miles beyond Ariab 
(distant 120 to 130 miles from the sea) 
the general aspect of the country is that of 
barren level plains alternating with low ranges 
of bare hills and shallow defiles. Thence the 
road into Berber is over an open, level, and 
barren plain. The boiling point alt. of Berber 
is from 1,000 to 1,100 feet. 

The main difficulty on this line would be 
the water supply. Judging, however, from 
the general character of the country, I should 
expect that the wells need hardly ever exceed 
200 feet in depth. There are no rivers 
and torrents to bridge, and the only rain 
that falls are a few heavy showers in the winter 
season. 

In the districts bordering the coast a con- 
siderable amount of small timber is found, 
which might prove useful. 

‘ According to a rough estimate, I should 
think the line could be made for from 1} 
to 2 millions. It would be well worth con- 
sidering whether the narrow gauge might not 
answer. 

Between Berber and Khartoum the river 
would be used, and a channel would have 
to be made at the Sixth Cataract or that 
of El Hajjar, between the Saballoka moun- 
tains. This offers no serious difficulty, as it 
would be only necessary to blast a few rocks. 
At present, during the months of February, 


. March, April, and May, steamers are unable 


to pass. 

I would, however, beg to point out that 
even now, with the little traffic there, it is 
difficult to cupply the steamers with sufficient 
wood, so that if the traffic were to increase 
the wood supply would have to be brought 
from elsewhere, or the steamers would have 
to burn coal. 

The second scheme is that of a line direct 
from Khartoum, or rather from a point on 
the Blue Nile opposite that town, to the 
coast. This line would cross from Khar- 
toum a perfectly level plain as far as Giz 
Redjeb, and thence to the coast at Souakin 
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or Alik-es-Saghir, some 30 or 40 miles 
south of Souakin, and where there is said 
to be a very fair natural harbour far better 
than that of Souakin. About half-way be- 
tween Giéz Redjeb and the coast, hills 
begin similar to those on the Berber-Souakin 
road. 

Of the two lines, the last is of course 


- much the longest, but it would be a question 


whether the advantage it would afford, of 
bringing such a central place as Khartoum in 
direct communication with the sea would not 
more than compensate for its extra length, 
and the necessity of throwing a bridge over 
the Atbara. By running a branch to the south 
from Giz Redjeb to Senaar and Gallabat, some 
of the richest districts in the Soudan would be 
tapped, as also a good deal of the Abyssinian 
trade. 


SLAVERY. 

This is a very much more difficult question 
to deal with than is generally supposed. 
Slavery is so woven into the habits and 
customs of the country, that to eradicate it 
will be both difficult and tedious. Not alone 
do many officials, notables, nomad tribes, and 
others, view the institution with favour, and in 
many cases make a livelihood out of it, but 
also the country, owing to its vast size, is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to watch. 

Chief Slave-supplying Tribes.— Besides the 
Equatorial, those tribes who have up to now 
furnished the greater number of Slaves are 
(1) the Shillook, at Fashoda; (2) the Dinka, 
opposite Fashoda, on the east bank ; (3) the 
No-er, on the Bahr-Giraffe ; (4) the Gyanghé 
and the Bongo, on the Bahr-Ghazelle ; (5) the 
Jebel Nuba mountaineers ; and (6) the Berta, 
on the Beni Shanghul Mountains, near 
Fazoglou. 

Of these tribes, the Slaves from the Jebel 
Nuba Mountains and the Dinka are the most 
highly prized, as they are more cleanly and 
intelligent. 

Besides the black, there are a certain number 
of white Slaves called Abyssinians. These 
Slaves all belong to the Gallas tribes to the 
south of Shoa. They are captured and sold 
by Abyssinians, hence the name. 

The main Slave-routes are (1) Obeid- 
Dongola, (2) Omchanga-Dongola, (3) Kobbé- 
Assiout, (4) Khartoum-Debba, (5) Obeid- 
Debba, (6) Kassala-Souakin-Massowah, (7) 
Wadai (west of Darfour), Warra-Murzouk- 
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Tripoli, (8) Berber-Souakin, (9) Berber- 
Korosko. 


As regards these roads, it must not be 
supposed that the Slave-caravans follow 
closely the regular road. They usually keep 
a short distance on each side, and either 
come to the wells at night or else send to fetch 
water. Similarly, when they arrive on the 
coast, they will encamp near some small creek, 
while their agent in the neighbouring town 
sends them a boat. 


General Measures that have been taken to 


suppress the Trade—Besides issuing number- 


less orders, which are obeyed or not, as the 
case may be, and closing some of the principal 
roads, it has of late been decided to appoint 
an Inspector-General for the suppression of 
the Slave-trade, who is to reside at Khartoum, 
and Inspectors, Sub-Inspectors, and other 
minor officials, in the province, It is intended 
that the Inspector-General and the Inspectors 
should be Europeans. The Inspector-General, 
and some of the Inspectors, have already been 
appointed. 

Although there can be no doubt that these 
. gentlemen, if they do their duty, and are 
supported by the authorities, can do a great 
deal, still I think that the Mudirs, Nazars, 
and other officials should be told that they 
are not to consider that their responsibility 
ceases because some special officials have been 
appointed, and that whenever it is known that 
a caravan has passed through a district, the 
employés of that district will be held respon- 
sible and punished. 


Up to now, although many of the smaller 
Slave-dealers have been caught and pun- 
ished, none of the really big firms en- 
gaged in the Trade have been molested, 
Several of these firms are in Obeid, and 
doubtless still do a good deal of business in an 
underhand way. An official told me that 
he had several times tried to get some of 
them punished, but that, through want of 
support, he had always failed. Apparently 
there are too many interested in the business, 
or else the Notables are too powerful and 
influential. 


With a view to effectually control some of 
the roads, it would be advisable to occupy the 
wells. If possible, those wells should be 
selected for occupation which are so situated 
that the caravans must necessarily use them. 
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For instance, in the Kobbé-Siout road, if the 
second well, which is two days from Kobbé, 
and the third welJ, which is two days further 
on, are occupied, it will be impossible for any 
caravan to travel on to the next well, ten days 
distant, without stopping to take water. By 
following this or some similar plan, I have no 
doubt many roads could be effectually watched. 
I believe, at one time, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment established a guard at Siout, to close 
the Kobbé road, but the measure was, of 
course, ineffective, as the caravan could 
easily avoid Siout by going north through 
the oasis. 


Of late I am told that the Trade has 
greatly declined, if not altogether ceased, but, 
whether or not that is the case, I am con- 
vinced the appointment of a Consul at 
Souakin to watch the coast between there and 
Massowah, and keep a watch on the officials, 
will do a great deal of good. I think a few 
native boats, employed along the coast, would 
also prove useful, as men-of-war boats are so 
very conspicuous. 

Of the two Trades, the export and the home, 
the former might, if active measures were 
taken, the officials kept up to the mark, and 
the coasts and trade roads well watched, be 
almost entirely put a stop to. The latter is 
more difficult to deal with, and will, I am 
afraid, take a long time tosuppress. Itis easy 
enough to make Treaties on the subject, but 
a great social question such as this will not 
be solved by Treaties. To expect that after 
1889 Slavery will cease is to expect almost an 
impossibility. The utmost that can be hoped 
for is that every kind of difficulty will be 
thrown in the way of the Trade, that alt 
Slaves who are at all ill-used will be released, 
and that Slave-traders, great or small, will be 
punished. In this respect, both with a view 
to keep a watch on the Slave-trade, and 
also to exert a wholesome pressure on the 
Government, I think the appointment of 
a travelling Consul at Khartoum would be 
advantageous.* 

When all, however, is done that can be 
done, I look with more hope on the opening 
up of the country, and in the extension 
of legitimate trade, to bring Slavery to 





* Nore.—We are glad to report that a British Consul 
has now been appointed beth at Khartoum and at Soua- 
kin.—Ed. Reporter. 
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an end, than on the most stringent Treaties 
that can be devised, and I am _ convinced 
no instrument will be more effective in 
bringing about this result than a railway 
bringing Khartoum within an easy distance 
of the sea. 


SCHEME FOR INTRODUCING 
INDENTURED CHINESE 
COOLIES INTO BRAZIL. 


THE following reply has been received 
from Earl Granville to the copy of 
memorial enclosing particulars of this 
scheme forwarded to the Foreign 
Office (see May Reporter, page 
132.) We trust the matter will 
not be allowed to rest until the truth 
of the statement made by our Corres- 
pondent has been thoroughly investi- 
gated. 








FOREIGN OFFICE, 
May 11, 1883. 
S1r,—I am directed by Earl Granville to 
acknowledge the receipt of your communica- 
tion of the 3rd inst., together with its enclosure 
upon the subject of a scheme said to have been 
set on foot for the introduction of Chinese 
coolies into Brazil, and I am to state to you, for 
the information of the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society that 
Her Majesty’s Representatives at Pekin and 
Rio de Janeiro have been instructed to institute 
enquiries into the matter. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 
PHILIP W. CuRRIE. 
To Mr. C. H. ALLEN, 
Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society. 


In our number for May, page 132, a 
few typographical errors occurred 
which we are now asked to correct. 
‘The treaty signed by M. Callado, 
in Pekin, on behalf of the Brazilian 
Government, was a treaty of general 
amity, for the furtherance of com- 
mercial relations between the two 
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countries, the scheme for introduc- 
ing Coolies did not specially form 
part of that treaty. 

The allowance tc be received by 
the Brazilian Agent in China from 
the shipping company should be 
£1,000 and not £2,000 as stated. 

The price of Slave labour in Brazil, 
erroneously stated at 2 to 3 milreis a 
month, should be 20 to 30 milreis ; 
and as the Chinaman’s remuneration 
would be little more than four milreis 
per month, the saving by the em- 


ployment of Chinese Coolies over | 


Slave labour is apparent. 


MR. TONG KINGSING. 


This gentleman, who is General 
Managing Director of the China 
Merchants’ Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, lately passed through London 
en route for Brazil, where he is going 
to arrange for the importation of 
Chinese Coolies into that Empire. A 
deputation from the Anti-Slavery 
Society, consisting of Mr. Arthur 
Pease, M.P., Mr. Edmund Sturge, 
Mr. J. V. Crawford (late Vice-Consul 
for Cuba), Mr. James Long, and Mr. 
Chas. H. Allen, Seeretary, had two 
interviews with Mr. Tong Kingsing, 
to whom they explained the extreme 
danger which Coolies would incur of 
becoming mere Slaves in the coffee 
plantations of Brazil. Mr. Tong 
Kingsing, who seemed to know very 
little about Slavery in that empire, 
listened with marked attention to the 
representations and suggestions of the 
deputation, and promised emphati- 
cally that unless he could obtain 
material guarantees for the protection 
of Chinamen in Brazil, the scheme 
proposed for introducing Coolie 
labour into that country should not 
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receive his support. The Anztt- 
Slavery Society, feeling sure that no 
such guarantees could possibly be of 
value in a Slave-holding country 
where the plantations are situated at 
euormous distances from the coast, 
and remembering the terrible fate of 
the Chinese formerly imported into 
Peru, deemed it their duty to lay the 
facts, so far as they could judge of 
them, before the Foreign Office. A 
letter addressed by the secretary to 
Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, after re- 
counting the particulars of the pro- 
posed scheme continues as follows :— 


Mr. Tong Kingsing declares that no con- 
tract will be made in China by or on behalf of 
these Coolies, and he is evidently under the 
impression that they will be entirely free 
labourers, and able to make what bargain 
they please with the planters. This we need 
scarcely tell your Lordship is a pure delusion, 
and is entirely contrary to all the facts hitherto 
known relative to the treatment of Chinese 
coolies in Cuba, Peru, and elsewhere. In a 
vast country like Brazil the Chinamen will be 
lost when they have entered upon service on 
the sugar plantations, and as they will be 
under Brazilian law, no outside protection 
will avail them. Mr. Tong Kingsing admitted 
that his Company looked to the passenger 
traffic between China and Brazil as the main 
feature in the trade he was about to inaugu- 
rate, and although he asserted that he should 
take care to secure proper safeguards for the 
Coolies, the Committee of this Society feel 
bound to protest against any importation of 
Chinese labourers into a Slave-holding 
country like Brazil. That the view held by 
them on this subject is also held by English 
and Americans who are living in that country, 
is proved by the strong opposition to this 
scheme of importing Chinese labour that has 
been made for several years by the Rio News, 
and other English papers published in that 
Specimens are enclosed herewith, 
I am 


empire. 
and might be multiplied many times. 


therefore directed by the Committee to ask 
your Lordship to kindly call the attention of 
Earl Granville to this subject, in order that 
H.M. Ministers at Rio and Pekin may take 
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immediate steps to warn the Chinese Govern- 
ment of the fate that inevitably lies before 
the unhappy men who may be persuaded in 
an ignorant and blind faith to allow them- 
selves to be shipped from their own country 
for the purpose of cultivating the sugar plan- 
tations of the Slave-holders of Brazil.” 
* * * * * * 

To this letter the following reply 
was received by the Society, from 
Lord Granville, and we trust that 
the Foreign Office will adopt the 
measures formerly successfully em- 
ployed by this society with regard to 
Peru, and now recommended to Lord 
Granville by the Committee, viz., the 
placarding of all the ports of shipment 
in China, with proclamations stating 
the dangerous nature of the proposed 
scheme of immigration to Brazil. 


FOREIGN OFFICE, 
August 6, 1883. 

“*S1R,—I am directed by Earl Granville to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
27th ultimo ; and I am to state to you that 
Her Majesty’s Representatives at Rio de 
Janeiro and Pekin have been instructed to 
recommend to the Brazilian and Chinese 
Governments respectively, that precautions be 
taken to protect the Chinese who may con- 
tract to labour in Brazil. 

As it is of importance that Her Majesty’s 
Representatives should be supplied with full 
information upon this subject, I am to request 
that, if possible, three additional copies of 
each of the inclosuresin your above-mentioned 
letter may be furnished to this Department. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 
PHILIP W. CURRIE,” 
C. H. Allen, Esq., 
Secretary to the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, 
55, New Broad Street.” 





THE SOUDAN. 
Kuartoum, Sunday, Sept. 9. 

General Hicks, with five thousand troops, marches to- 
day from Khartoum along the left bank of the White Nile, 
having for his base Duem. The False Prophet is reported 
to be resolute, and decisive fighting is expected at the end 
of the month. The road from Barber to Souakim has 
been closed by the rebels.—Daily News. 
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REPORTS ON THE STATE OF 
THE SLAVE-TRADE AND 
SLAVERY IN MOROCCO.* 


On the 28th of June, and 30th of 
July, Mr. ArTHuR Pease, M.P., 
President of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
addressed questions in the House of 
Commons to the Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs on the 
above subject, in reply to which the 
Reports contained in Slave-trade 
Paper, No. 4, have just been laid on 
the table of the House of Commons. 
These reports, extending over three 
months of the present year, fully 
confirm the abominable facts to which 
we have from time to time called 
attention. As the price of the report 
is only 1}d., and can be procured 
from Messrs. Hansard, 32, Abingdon- 
street, Westminster, we should re- 
commend our readers to procure 
the document and read it for them- 
selves. Our space is but limited, and 
we can only make a few extracts. 

Sir J. Drummond Hay, who has 
been Her Majesty’s representative at 
the Court of Morocco, in various 
capacities for 38 years, does not 
appear to be so well-informed of the 
extent of the traffic in human beings 
as some of our correspondents, as the 
following extract from his dispatch 
to Earl Granville, of May 9th will 
show. 


Slaves are occasionally sold at Tangier, but 
the number sold annually in this town does 
not, [ am told, exceed thirty or forty. They 
are not brought by ships, and I have never 
heard of any acts of cruelty or ill-treatment 
of the Slaves when taking them to the place 
of sale; in fact, had not my attention been 
called to the article in the St, ¥ames's Gazette 





* Slave-Trade, No. 4 (1883). 
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before I received your Lordship’s dispatch, I 
should probably not have been apprized that 
any Slaves had recently been sold. 


The last paragraph is almost 
amusing in its naive admission of 
ignorance on the subject. 

The Minister having instructed the 
Consuls to furnish him with reports 
on this subject, we should think that 
by this time His Excellency must be 
considerably enlightened, since the 
Consuls, one and all, admit that the 
traffic in Slaves is very considerable. 


We regret to notice that although 
cases of crueity are admitted, the 
Consuls generally consider that the 
Slaves deserve the floggings they get. 
Altogether, these reports confirm us 
in the view we have long held, that 
Her Majesty’s Representatives in the 
small Empire of Morocco are, perhaps 
with one or two exceptions (amongst 
which we specially name M. George 
Hunot, Consul at Safee), more 
callous to the enormity of this traffic 
than we usually expect Englishmen 
to be. 





MAZAGAN, Afay, 1883. 

I have now to inform you that the Slave- 
trade which is carried on in this town, at 
Azimor, and in the interior of the country 
within this Consular district, is by the selling 
of Slaves by public auction on the market days, 
which are held weekly, to the highest bidders, 
at prices varying from 20 to 30 dollars for 
children, and 30 to 40 dollars for adults of both 
sexes ; and from 250 to 300 Slaves, males and 
females, are annually sold in this manner at 
these public markets; but the supply and 
value of Slaves varies in accordance with the 
times, the foregoing being the estimate for 
ordinary times, whereas with bad harvests and 
famine in the land, the numbers are consider- 
ably increased for sale, and their value much 
reduced. 

Slaves, both male and female, are invariably 
badly treated by their owners, but more so 
with the males, who are subject to severe 
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floggings and other acts of cruelty inflicted 
upon them ; but in many cases this is resorted 
to through their own misconduct. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) ALFRED REDMAN, Vice-Consud 


Mocapor, May 30¢h/, 1883. 


In Mogador there is no Slave-Market, but 
the public traffic is carried on by means of an 
auctioneer, who leads his human chattels 
through the streets, crying out the latest bid. 


It is difficult to ascertain accurately the 
number annually sold by public auction, but 
from the various computations I have received, 
I should be inclined to put the number for 
Mogador at from forty to sixty. 


Prices vary according to the state of the 
country, crops, &c., falling heavily in times of 
drought and scarcity, when the poorer owners of 
Slaves, as of beasts of burthen, finding them- 
selves unable to afford to buy adequate food for 
them, put them on the market. 


An able bodied negro was sold by public 
auction in March last for 7 dollars (£1 8s.), 
whereas in more prosperous seasons his value 
might have reached as much as 50 dollars, or 
410. A little girl of about 10 years old was 
lately sold for 12 dollars. 


The highest prices for female Slaves are 
those paid for virgins. For such as realize the 
Moorish ideas of beauty, £15 and £20 are by 
no means outside prices, while wife or 
Mulatto maidens, often of undeniable beauty, 
would fetch double the last amount, though 
transactions in this class of Slaves are con- 
ducted with so much secresy that trustworthy 
details are hardly obtainable. 


Slaves, both male and female, are generally 
well treated by their Moorish proprietors ; 
kindness to Slaves being enjoined in several 
passages of the Koran, while self-interest 
naturally prompts most masters to feed their 
human cattle as well as their horses and mules. 


Complaints by a Slave against his master 
may be heard and decided upon by the Kadi 
(a religious judge, who administers the law 
according to the Koran). 

In cases of proved ill-treatment, or in- 
sufficient food, the general remedy is the 


putting up of the Slave to public auction, to be 
purchased by another master. 
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Ill-used Slaves sometimes take refuge or 
sanctuary with influential persons, imploring 
them to use their influence to have them put 
up to sale. 

As to the social and moral condition ot 
Slaves, it may suffice to say that neither law 
nor custom appears to provide any safeguard 
fcr the chastity of girls and the honour of 
married Slaves, or against the separation of 
husband from wife, or children from parents. 


The condition of Slaves in the agricultural 
districts is undoubtedly harder than that of 
the negroes in towns, for the former, if ill- 
treated, has less easy access to any authority 
or mediator on their behalf; opportunities of 
sale are less frequent, and a Slave past work is 
as likely to be insufficiently fed as a horse or 
mule in similar condition. 

Although the holding of Slaves is supposed 
to be a privilege of the “ true believers ” only, 
and denied: to Christians or Jews, yet 1 am 
informed that the Moors are no great sticklers 
now-a-days for their exclusive right to the 
“institution,” for Slaves are often virtually 
held by Christians and Jews, who, though 
they cannot purchase them in their own 
names, get possession of them through some 
friendly Mahommedan, who figures in the 
notarial deed of purchase as the. owner, but 
hands over the chattel to the Jew or Christian. 
The latter also frequently gets hold of Slaves 
as mortgages from Moors to whom they have 
lent money. 

All such practices are, I believe, a disgrace 
to both parties alike. 

(Signed) CHAS, A. PAYTON. 


—_—— 


SAFFEE. 
During the last few years about 200 or 300 
Slaves have been sold annually in this town 
and its adjacent markets. 


Owing to the dearness and scarcity of food 
during that period, the Traffic in Slaves was 
much less than in former years of abundance, 
when the natives were in a more prosperous 
condition, and there was also a considerable 
diminution in their value. 


The present current prices for Slaves in this 
market are as follows, viz. :— 


£4 

A male child.. es 4to 6 

A youth ee 7 to 12 

A man 5 to 14 

A female child ‘ 5 to 10 
A young woman, if ugly and ill- 

formed § to 10 

But if otherwise, the contrary 12 to 30 

Awoman .. ee ee «5 6to1r2 





i 
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The Slaves are exposed for sale in the public 
markets and streets, and march for several 
hours behind the “delal,’’ or auctioneer, who 
calls out the highest bid. If very young and 
without parents, the auctioneer carries the 
slave on his shoulders. 


The persons sold are not limited to the 
blacks, who are brought principally from the 
fairs held in the southern parts of this Empire 
but include persons of both sexes, of all ages, 
and of all colours and shades, varying from 
white to black. Some are sold by private 
contract, and in many instances free-born 
girls and children are abducted and sold into 
Slavery. 

The Government receive § per cent. on the 
value of the Slave sold, of which 2} per cent. 
is required from the seller and 2} per cent. 
from the buyer. This tax must be paid before 
the legal document of sale is allowed to be 
written. 

I have often exerted my Consular influence 
to mitigate the sufferings of Slaves who have 
appealed to me for protection, being confident 
of support at head-quarters ; and I have been 
the means on several occasions of Slaves ob- 
taining their liberty by advancing them sums 
to pay their masters their market value, bet 
generally, the most I have been able to do 
was to insist upon the change of ownership, 
and that was gratefully received by the Slave. 
In justice to the local authorities, who are all 
Slave-owners, I must mention that my repre- 
sentations were well received. 


In conclusion, I am exceedingly glad to 
find that some notice is being taken of the 
Slave Trade in this country, and I hope that 
the efforts made in the cause of liberty and 
freedom of mankind may be crowned ere long 
by the entire abolition of this vile traffic and 
of Slavery, a step which, I venture to remark, 
will be in the right direction for the advance- 
ment of civilization in this empire of darkness. 


(Signed) GEORGE P. HUNOT. 





EARL GRANVILLE’S REPLY. 


Our readers will doubtless agree 
with us that Lord Granville’s prompt 
and excellent reply to Sir J. Drummond 
Hay, on receipt of Consular Reports, is, 
under the circumstances, not one whit 
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too strong. We hope it may bear 
good fruit. 


Earl Granville to Sir J. Drummond Hay. 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 2, 1883. 

Sir.—The reports on Slavery in Morocco, for 
warded by you with your despatches of the Ist 
May and of the 16thJune,show that this evil exists 
in a form and to an extent which it is painful 
to learn. Though the reports differ as to the 
treatment which Slaves receive at the hands 
of their masters, they show that men, women, 
and children are hawked about through the 
streets of many of the towns and sold by auc- 
tidn ; that they may be resold on the death or 
bankruptcy of their owners ; that there is no 
security against the separation of wives from 
husbands, or of children from parents; that 
cruelty is not infrequent, and that the only 
remedy for which an ill-used Slave can hope, 
who cannot obtain his freedom, is a change of 
master. No security is provided for the 
chastity of women, nor for their rescue from 
degradation. Many ‘instances, perhaps the 
majority of cases, might be appealed to in 
which Slaves are kindly treated and well cared 
for, but the fact cannot be gainsaid that the 
system of Slavery exists in the Empire, with 
some of its most revolting features. 

Her Majesty’s Government have no ground 
for interference founded on Conventions, nor 
do they wish to make protests in individual 
cases ; but they would, in the interest of human- 
ity, make an earnest appeal to the Emperor, and 
ask him to consider whether the time has not 
come when he would be ready to place himself 
on a level with other civilized rulers by taking 
steps to abolish Slavery in his dominions. 
They are aware of the difficulty which the 
Government of the Emperor may meet in deal- 
ing with a long-established custom, but that 
difficulty has been found not to be insuperable 
by other Mahommedan Sovereigns. His 
Majesty might be assured that any step taken 
by him in this direction would be welcomed 
not only in this country, but in the civilized 
world ; whereas the position of his State, as 
the only territory bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean in which no effort is made to combat 
this evil, must become daily more intolerable 
in the eyes of all nations, whatever may be 
their religious creed. 

I have to instruct you to make a strong re- 
presentation to the Moorish Government in 
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this sense, and to lose no opportunity of renew- 
ing your efforts whenever a favourable oppor- 
tunity may offer. 
I am, &c. 
(Signed) GRANVILLE. 





FURTHER SALES OF SLAVES 
IN MOROCCO. 


WE call attention to a few more of 
these atrocious transactions in human 
flesh :— 
Saturday, June 23, 1883.—A young 
negro about twelve years of 
age for es ee -. 25 dollars. 
Tuesday, 26.— A negress, very 
‘young, robust and well- 
formed, at .. es wh 
Wednesday, 27.—A young mulatto 
girl for He ie oo oe 
A negress, young and 
healthy, at .. es a 
Another, of an older age, 
Oo a ae ae. 
Thursday, 28.—A young negro, of 
seme eight years of age, 
obtained from the Province 
of Sis, at .. oe — 
A very young negress, 
well formed and sufficiently 
sympathetic, for .. 6tcS 1 0 


The above is literally translated 
from E/ Mughrab El Aksa, a weekly 
paper published at Tangier in 
Spanish, of date July 1, 1883. 


49 








THE EMANCIPATION MOVEMENT IN 
BRAZIL. 


CONDESSA DE BARRAL E PEDRA BRANCA 
gave liberty, on the 13th inst., her natal anni- 
versary, to forty Slaves, the last she possessed, 
and raising to about one hundred in all the 
number she has emancipated gratuitously. 

— In Ceard, the Seokeeiiie of the move- 
ment, the Quixeramobim Society commenced 
its existence March 25th with thirty -two 
emancipations of Slaves. On the 11th of the 
same month a society was inaugurated at 
Crato, when twenty Slaves were freed ; on the 
18th the town of Pereira formed a society 
which is a to inaugurate with anumber 
of liberations. Several emancipations since 


last mail are also reported from Pernambuco. 
In Amazonas a bill has been brought in to vote 
$10,000 to the Emancipation Society of 
Manaos, and at the opening of the library two 
Slaves were freed.—Angl-Brazilian Times. 
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THE COMORO ISLANDS. 


WE have recently, on more than 
one occasion, pointed to the very 
disgraceful state of things prevailing 
in the Comoro islands. A specimen 
(which is but a fair sample taken out 
of bulk), is brought before us just as 
we are considering how far the recent 
treaty made between her Majesty’s 
Government and the Sultan of 
Johanna is likely to make any im- 
pression upon the Slave-trade carried 
on between the Portuguese Seaboard 
and these islands. The treaty was 
ratified on the 28th February of the 
present year. One of the officers of 
H.M. Cruiser Undine certainly aids 
us to a conclusion which is other- 
wise forced upon us by many con- 
siderations, and the narrative fits in 
only too well with forebodings which 
have been freely expressed during the 
last few months by those cognisant of 
the details of the Slave-trade in the 
Indian Ocean. It is idle to hide 
from ourselves that, if something 
much stronger is not administered to 
the King of Johanna than these 
treaties—no doubt he would sign a 
ream of such documents for the sake 
of peace and quiet—our treatment of 
the subject will only embolden the 
Arabs of these islands to still greater 
ventures. As it is, we bark loudly 
enough : is there anything behind _it 
all? A reference is made, it will be 
seen, to the sugar plantations in 
Johanna, and exceedingly lucrative 


properties they are, as shown by — 


Consul Holmwood in his late report. 
But to call a spade a spade, it is these 
very estates, owned in some instances, 
by English, American, and French 
people, that cause the demand for 
Slave labour, and the way this de- 
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mand is supplied let the writer from 
the wardroom of the Undine describe 
in his own words. Of course, a clever 
man like the Sultan of Johanna is 
not slow to sum up probabilities, and, 
as with tens oi thousands along the 
East Coast of Africa, our policy, as 
exemplified in a number of ways, is 
not lost upon him. It wants no 
Admiral Pierre (who has been very 
busy in these islands) to explain to 
him that biting is not part of the 
English programme at present, and 
as a result we have a ratified treaty 
against Slaving in one hand, and in- 
telligence in the other, that Slaving 
is more brisk than ever ! 

Everybody acquainted with the 
part of the world in question is quite 
aware that our exertions to suppress 
the Slave-trade from the East Coast 
are likely to be entirely swept away 
in the near future as far as results 
are concerned, if some alteration in 
the French programme of annexation 
does not come about. Already the 
natives and the Arabs are convinced 
that we liberate Slaves for our own 
benefit. They do not attribute sin- 
cerity to our motives, more especially 
when they see officers engaged in 
seizing Slave dhows, hobnobbing the 
next day with planters, on whose 
estates these Slaves which have been 
taken upon the high seas would have 
been -working but for our inter- 
ference. There is only one cure for 
all this that we can see, the same 
remedy in short which alone can 
answer wherever Slavery exists. If 
our Government chooses to take up 
this question and insist upon ¢he abolt- 
tion of the status of Slavery on the 
island of Johanna, we shall do far 
more good than in overcrowding 
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twenty Undines with released Slaves. 
In the treaty we have mentioned, this 
act of freeing all Slaves is to come 
about in any case in 1889. We think 
that the abominable rascality which 
has come to light connected with 
doings in Great Comoro by the Sultan 
of Johanna, and the further bad faith 
exposed in the paragraph below, 
would fully justify a discount of six 
years to be struck off, and Sultan 
Abdullah would only have himself 
to blame if Slavery were abolished 
to-morrow on his island. We 
know only too well that short of 
this it is useless to devise methods 
for improving the present state of 
things. 








THE AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE. 


AN officer on board the sailing schooner 
Undine, Lieutenant and Commander Henry 
M’A. Cutfield, employed in suppressing the 
Slave-trade in the Mozambique Channel, 
writing under date July 16, says: “We are 
having a lively time, I can assure you, with 103 
poor, miserable, half-starved wretches on board 
eighty of them women and children, and for 
the most part children from eighteen months 
to ten years old, and one only four days old. 
The dhow that they came to Johanna in was 
sixty-three tons, so they were packed like 
sardines. She was caught by our boat that was 
left behind for ninety-six days, and I am sorry 
to say one of our poor fellows died of fever in her. 
These Slaves were kidnapped about 200 miles 
south of Mozambique, brought down to the 
coast, and shipped off to Johanna as a specula- 
tion, as the sugar crop is just coming on. 
Some of the children have been taken care of 
by the women. Two little chaps the men look 
after are housed in a biscuit box, and they cry 
lustily if taken out of it. They eat all day and 
nearly all night. One old woman became in- 
sane after she was taken out of the dhow, and 
she has a baby with her. The poor old woman 
is tied down to prevent her going overboard in 
a fit, of which she has had several. Every 
morning all are stripped, and the fire hose 
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played on them indiscriminately, and don’t 
they want it! The smell is something too bad 
to be talked about. Luckily we have had 
beautiful weather this trip, and a strong, fair 
wind. Some would be certain to die if we 
had a spell of bad weather, as we have only 
the upper deck for them to lie on. The night 
we took them on board they were so cramped 
and weak that only about twenty could walk. 
The rest were passed in one after the other, and 
then stowed in rows for the night. 12olb. of 
rice, treacle, and sweet potatoes were cooked 
at once. When they saw it they went hands 
and feet into it, and fought, and bit, and each 
did everything that could be done to get a little 
more than another. It was really a most dis- 
tressing sight. Even now they fight for a piece 
of bread or anything we give them. Last 
night they all picked up so, after a good meal 
and good sleeping berths, that they commenced 
singing and dancing their native dances. What 
worries us most is the crying of the babies ; it 
goes on all day and night, and is an awful 
nuisance. We should, I think, capture three 
times as many if we had some more boats and 
a steam cutter, as there is not a shadow of 
doubt that large numbers are run here every 
year, and especially about this time. Unfor- 
tunately the master gave us the slip, though 
we were the whole of the night looking for him 
on shore. I think we left some more on shore 
who could not be found, but we may pick them 
up on our return. The boat captured 149, and 
we hope eventually to get twenty-two more, so 
that twenty-four have died or been sold some- 
where else.” 








REV. W. TEALL. 


WE are happy to report the safe return to the 
island of the Rev. W. Teall, who, at the request 
of the committee of our Missionary Society, 
visited Colon for the purpose of inquiring into 
the moral and spiritual condition of the people, 
especially of those who have emigrated from 
Jamaica. Mr. Teall has just sent in his report, 
which is of a deeply interesting, though in some 
respects it is of a painful character. We hope, 
by permission of the committee of the Missionary 
Society, to publish the greater portion of the 
report in our next issue.—¥amaica Baptist 
Reporter. 
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THE SLAVE-TRADE ON THE 
EAST COAST OF AFRICA. 


THE following interesting letter 
from the Rev. Chauncy Maples, of 
the Universities Mission to Central 
Africa, fully confirms what Sir John 
Kirk has lately told us of the Slave- 
trading propensities of many of the 
native tribes in Central and Eastern 
Africa, and in some measure accounts 
for the marked increase in the traffic 
in human beings which our corres- 
pondents have reported. 


“ Masasi, June 11, 1883. 

“DEAR MR. ALLEN,—Although sucha short 
time has elapsed since I last addressed you on 
the subject of the Slave-trade in our district, 
I venture now to send you another letter, 
having recently gained some fresh knowledge 
on the subject which I think will be useful to 
you. I returned about ten days ago from a 
short excursion in the Makonde country, and 
while I was there I made close inquiries as to 
the present state of the indiarubber trade 
throughout that region, with more particular 
reference to its bearing on the nefarious traffic 
in Slaves. The whole of the Makonde pla- 
teau, which has been so well described for us 
by Mr. Thompson, in one of his excellent 
papers published by the Royal Geographical 
Society, is rich with the indiarubber vine, and, 
consequently, a thriving trade in the valuable 
commodity has grown up between the Makonde 
people and the Banians at all the coast 
towns from Lindi to the mouth of the Rovuma, 
The indiarubber is this year being sold at 
Lindi at the rate of 20 balls of the size of a 
small apple for one dollar; at Mikindani 
nearly double the quantity is required at the 
same price. The Makonde take the india- 
rubber in large quantities to these coast towns, 
and exchange it for the cloths, brass wire, and 
powder, most coveted by the Yaos and the up- 
country Slave-catchers. With these cloths» 
&c., they return to their villages and there 
await the great Yao caravans as they pass 
down to the coast. In these caravans there 
are generally to be found ivory, tobacco, and 
Slaves. The Slaves are all bought by the 
Makonde for the cloth stored up in their 
houses and are used by them for tilling the 
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ground, the Makonde being famous for the 
large crops they raise, and for their diligence 
in cultivation. When the caravan has thus 
disposed of all the goods which would be con- 
traband at the coast and would expose it to 
dangerous contact with the authorities, it 
proceeds with its tobacco and ivory to Lindi, 
Sudi, or Mikindani, and sells them off without 
fear of suspicion. Thus, ‘legitimate trade, 
in the shape of indiarubber is being at present 
made to fit in conveniently with the traffic in 
Slaves, and it is true that of the hundreds of 
Slaves brought down to the coast districts 
from Nyassa very many—perhaps the majority 
—are now sold off to the tribes adjacent to the 
seaboard, but a few days’ journey from it: 
That this is the case at the present time in the 
Makonde district I can vouch for by the 
evidence of my own eyesight, for not only do 
all my native friends hereabouts and at Newala 
concur in giving this account of the state of 
affairs, but also, I am able to tell you, that 
during the seven days I was in the Makonde 
towns, I met two large caravans from Mtarika’s 
and Mataka’s disposing of their Slaves exactly 
in the way described. In one village where 
we had intended to rest for the night, we were 
informed that we should not be able to buy 
food for our men with cloth, but if they wanted 
food they must go into the woods hard by and 
cut indiarubber, and that then the villagers 
would give them food in exchange. The one 
thought of the Makonde at present is to fill 
their houses with cloths, so as to be able to 
buy Yao and Nyassa Slaves from the caravans 
that are now passing in large numbers through 
their country; and those cloths they can 
collect in sufficient quantity if only they are 
active in applying the knife to the indiarubber 
vines which help to form the dense tangle of 
thicket and forest in which they live. 


“While, then, this Makonde district is a 
favourite route at this time for the Nyassa 
caravans proceeding to the coast towns situated 
to the extreme south of Seyid Barghash’s 
dominions, another road further to the north 
is also much frequented. This is a route 
which reaches the coast near Kiswere, a large 
harbour halfway between Lindi and Kilwa, 
It is the general belief that the Slaves taken 
to the neighbourhood of Kiswere are not 
shipped off from the coast, but are sold in 
ones and twos to the coast Swahili and to 
Kilwa people, who employ them on their 
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‘shambas.’ As soon as a large caravan arrives, 
men are sent by the caravan leaders to apprise 
likely purchasers of the fact, and these come 
from all sides to make their bargains, as to a 
Slave market. Of course, before the thing 
can get very public and reach the ears of 
those who are pledged to stop such pro- 
ceedings, the Slaves are all sold off, and the 
caravan is on its way back to Nyassaland. 
One wishes something could be done to 
coerce the Kilwa people and force them, if not 
to respect, at least to dread, Seyid Barghash’s 
power. It is the Kilwa coast people who do 
more than all others to foster the Slave-trade 
in these latitudes. It is scarcely too much to 
say that the Magwangwara, who are now 
sweeping the country far and wide with such 
terrible results, maintain their raids and pro- 
secute them from year to year, knowing the 
ready sale they will find for the Slaves they 
carry off at the hands of the Kilwa people. 
When my colleague, Mr. Porter, was staying 
in the Magwangwara villages last December, 
endeavouring to ransom the people they had 
carried off from our own village in September, 
he met there two large parties of Kilwa 
people buying the Slaves that the Magwang- 
wara had collected in readiness, many of 
whom were Yaos and Makuas who had been 
carried off from Masasi in the very raid that 
cost us so much distress and grief last year. 
‘“‘T am, dear Mr. Allen, yours sincerely, 


“ CHAUNCY MAPLES. 
“To Mr. Charles H. Allen.” 








THE EAST AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE. 


THE Lords of the Admiralty have ordered the 
building of two steam cutters, to be forwarded, 
when complete, to the Mozambique Channel, 
and to be placed at the disposal of H. M.’s ge 
Undine and Harrier, stationed there for the 
suppression of the Slave-trade. Both these 
vessels have lately been very successful in the 
capture of Slave-dhows, but the want ofa steam 
launch has been very much*felt, as the dhows are 
generally able to run into creeks and channels, 
when'the schooners are unable to follow. The 
storeship London, at Zanzibar, has had at her 
disposal a steam launch, by means of which 
nearly all her captures of Slaves have been 
effected. The launches will be 21 feet in 
length, and will be specially adapted with the 
latest improvements for the service on which 
they will be engaged.—-Morning Post, Septem- 
ber 3, 1883. 
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MEETING AT VALENTINES, NEAR 
ILFORD. 


AT the meeting of the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, held 
August 3rd, 1883, it was unanimously resolved, 

“ That the cordial thanks of this Committee 
be presented to 

_ Dr. and Mrs. INGLEBY 
for their kind and generous hospitality in 
entertaining the Committee and their friends, 
and a number of the general public in their 
beautiful grounds ; and that they should be 
assured that, notwithstanding the unfortunate 
inclemency of the weather, the Committee feel 
that much good will result from the publicity 
given to the excellent speeches made at the 
meeting. 
Also to 

ARTHUR PEASE, Esq., M.P. (President.) 

THE Rev. C. T. Witson, M.A., F.R.G.S. 

THE VENERABLE ARCHDEACON FARLER. 
THE VENERABLE THE ARCHDEACON OF Essex. 

C. S. PEARSON, Esq. 
THE Rev. W. H. PENNEY, M.A,, F.R.G.S., 
for their excellent speeches. 
To 
THE REv. ARTHUR INGLEBY, 
for allowing a sermon to be preached in his 
church at Ilford on behalf of the Society, and to 
THE Rev, W. H. PENNEY, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
for preaching the same.” 








ABYSSINIA. 


WE have received from our esteemed 
correspondent Dr. Rohlfs, an interest- 
ing letter, from which we make the 
following extracts :— 


Dear Sir,—Here are some news for you from 
Abyssinia, under date 12th June. The Negus 
is remarkably well, his reported illness and 
death is simply a French invention, like the 
death of the Queen of Madagascar. It is quite 
astonishing that the French Journals have not, 
as yet, killed the King of Annam. Slavery 
and the Slave-trade flourish more than ever at 
Galabat. Galabat, formerly a Province, of 
Abyssinia, has now belonged to Egypt for ten 
years. There are Slave-trade Inspectors there, 
it is said that they encourage the traffic in 
men, for which they receive backsheesh, The 
two Inspectors are Greeks. Why cannot the 
Egyptian Government (that is to say, the 
English) send from time to time, a European 
(for the Greeks can scarcely be called Europeans) 
to inspect these distant stations ? At Massowah 
lately, an old Greek tried to smuggle a 
thousand rifles into Abyssinia, but the 32 cases 
were discovered at Goddam, a mountain to the 
south of Massowah, and confiscated. Ras 
Aloula, the Gevernor of Ramasen, wrote to 
the authorities at Massowah that he would lay 
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waste the country and burn if they did not 
give up the 32 cases. A despatch was for- 
warded to Cairo, and orders were sent to give 
up the rifles to the Governor Ras Aloula. It 
is said that such an order could only be due to 
Sir E. Malet. The Egyptian Government 
alone would never have permitted the 
Abyssinians to import rifles. But why not? 
and why should they not conclude a treaty of 
peace. This would be a benefit to both coun- 
tries. Moreover, Abyssinia, even if she were 
rich enough to buy 100,000 rifles, would take 
very good care not to attack Egypt, whilst 
under the protection of England. 








FRANCE AND THE SLAVE- 
TRADE. 


THE ill-success of France as a colo- 
nizing country appears to attend in 
an aggravated form her attempts to 
colonize Senegambia. In an article 
in the current number of La Nouvelle 
Revue on Senegal, the writer, M. de 
Lesserie, dwells on the wealth of the 
territory and the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, the facilities for trade, and so 
on ; but when he comes to the end 
of his glowing description and one 
expects the necessary consequence of 
all this—namely, the statistics of a 
large and flourishing trade—this is 
what we get :— 


“There is absolutely no industry. Do you 
want to build a house? you must send to 
France for the lime, the plaster, the bricks, the 
stones, the framework, the tiles, the bolts, the 
screws, the locks—in a word, for every thing 
down to the nails and wooden pegs. In 
the towns their are neither bootmakers, 
tailors, hatters, or jewellers; you must send 
your watch to Europe to have it cleaned or a 
glass put in. If your things urgently need 
repair you must apply to the sisters. 


This melancholy state of affairs 
leads M. de Lesserie to support the 
proposal seriously made by the 
deputy from Senegal, M. Gasconi, to 
the Government, to establish a modi- 
fied form of Slavery. The French 
authorities could, it is suggested, 
purchase their children from the 
negroes, and bring them up en tutelle 
until they are twenty-one years of 
age. They would by that time have 
acquired some useful trade or handi- 
craft which they could practice in 
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the colony. A second suggestion is 
that the missionaries should abandon 
the foolish prejudice they have in 
favour of monogamy on the part of 
their converts. If, this writer says, 
the fathers will only wink at poly- 
gamy and concubinage, they might 
vastly increase the contingent of the 
mother Church in Senegal, and train 
their proselytes to be of some use to 
the French. The wonderful remedies 
suggested do more than any amount 
of description to reveal the con- 
dition of the French Colonies on 
the West Coast of Africa —Pall Mail 
Gazette. 





THE MAHDI. 


SoME days ago a ridiculous rumour got 
abroad tothe effect that the “ False Prophet” had 
appeared at Souakim, and that he was about to 
cross the Red Sea for the purpose of raising a 
revolt in Arabia. The story, we are told, was 
believed in the Sultan’s palace—where, of 
course, more serious absurdities are possible. 
To have reached Souakim, the Prophet would 
have had to march a thousand miles, and in 
the owe he would have almost rubbed 
shoulders with his enemy, General Hicks. 
Our Cairo correspondent sends us a Sou- 
dan message, which shows that instead of 
trying to raise a rebellion in Arabia, the 
Prophet will have to defend himself against 
the Egyptian 7" under its English leader. 
It is thought that the local chiefs of 
Kordofan, to which the expedition may 
have already started, may yield as soon 
as they find in the General’s presence 
a guarantee of protection against the Mahdi’s 
resentment. ossibly the Sheikhs are 
worn out by the wars of the last two or three 
years, But they are a stiff-necked people to 
deal with, as Colonel Gordon found when he 
visited the Kordofan regions six or seven years 
ago. The country is in the possession of semi- 
independent tribes of Bedouins, each of which 
can muster from three to six thousand armed 
men, and all of which deal in Slaves. These 
Kordofanis, says the Colonel in his extremely 
interesting letters, ‘look upon the capture of 
a Slave in the same way as people would look 
on appropriating an article found in the road.” 
“ No person under fifteen years of age is safe in 
Darfur or Kordofan.” ‘Hundreds upon hun- 
dreds” of Slaves, he learned, die on the road, 
and when they are too weak to go the pedlars 
shoot them.” If Slave-hunting is to be sup- 
pressed in Kordofan, a strong force nie 
trustworthy officers—in other words English- 
men—must be permanently maintained in the 
province,—Daily News. 
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(Extract from Rev. Horace Waller's 
speech at a meeting of the Ladies’ 
Negro’s Friend Society, held at Bir- 
mingham, April 27, 1883. 

LaDIEs,—I have a few words personally, 
and particularly to address to you. Many of 
you I repeat inherit the fame, the traditions, 
the instincts of your fathers, who, as members 
of the Society of Friends, must ever be identi- 
fied with the work of emancipation. Some- 
times, I feel disquieted, to say the least, when 
I reflect on all that hangs on the lives of the 
chief members of the Anti-Slavery Society, and 
in speaking of the present, I must make a short 
allusion to one of the past. It was mainly 
through the exertions of the lamented JOSEPH 
CooPER, and our present Chairman, EDMUND 
STURGE, that I have been taught where to 
apply, and how to use, what I was eye-witness 
to in the Slave-trading haunts in Africa. Our 
Chairman is one of the stedfast links that bind 
us to past generations of Abolitionists, who can 
tell of rebuffs, disappointments, discourage- 
ments, neglect, if not worse in high places. 
But we must not yield to weakness or despond- 
ency, for it needs every effort to strengthen 
our forces, and to unite our prayers to God, 
that he will raise up new workers, who shall 
light their lamps at the still burning fires of 
the generation that must so soon pass away. 

Continue to carry out the excellent work you 
are pledged to in Jamaica; you labour there 
amidst the wounded of an old battle-tield, but 
some follow the fight on African land whither 
the weary war has travelled on. 

To women now is afforded a hearing, a 
sphere, a reception into council that was 
unheard of twenty years ago. Did I not find 
Miss Sturge at Bristol the other day? aye, 
with a good man’s load of business and responsi- 
bility to bear about from School Board to 
school-rooms, and back again. In short, you 
can helpa good deal. Youare within measure- 
able distance now of those who make laws. 
Try all you can to get your hearing. Nothing 
will be done against the Slave-trade (I quote 
an old dictum of the Foreign Office), except it 
be by pressure from without. To be practical, 
I would say take in and get your friends to 
take in Zhe Anti-Slavery Reporter. We are 
somewhat venturesome in the large outlay to 
which we go in publishing it, but we must get 
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facts into people’s hearts light, more light, is 
what must be forthcoming, more details for you 


all, more activity in exposing the terrible 
increase of Slavery to-day. 











TREKKING OF THE BOERS. 
THE Earl of Mayo, in a paper read 
before the Royal Geographical Society 
on 11th June last, speaks of a colony 
of Boers that he met with at a place 
called Humpata, about 1,500 miles, 
as the crow flies, north-west of Pre- 
toria. This settlement is situated in 
lat. 15°5, and 140 E. long., and is not 
marked in Keith Johustone’s latest 
large map of Africa. His Lordship, 
being engaged purely on a hunting 
excursion, says little or nothing about 
the natives or of the Boers’ manners 
of dealing withthem. The following 
extract from the paper will be read 
with interest as a testimony to the 
indomitable character of the Boers, 
who could undertake a Trekking 


journey of seven years’ duration. 


“‘Humpata, the new Boer settlement, had 
been established some eighteen months when 
I arrived. The Boers, with their wives, chil- 
dren, and cattle, had trekked from Pretoria in 
Transvaal, and took seven years’ wandering to 
reach this place. They were already living in 
comfortable little thatched cottages, with stone 
and mud walls, and all were most kind, oblig- 
ing, and hospitable. Taking them all round, 
a hiner set of men I had rarely seen ; without 
doubt, during that terrible seven years’ jour- 
ney it was a case of the survival of the fittest. 
The whole account, written by Mr. W. W. 
Jordan, is given from a Cape journal in m 
report on Ovampoland, now in this Society's 
Library. The little cottages at Humpata are 
scattered about on rolling downs. To the 
north houses rise up, and to the south the 
ground gradually falls till near Huilla, which 
is on the second plateau. The temperature 
is the same nearly the whole year round, and 
a healthier place [ cannot well imagine. Two 
streams water the many Boer farms lying 
around, and a cleverly constructed canal with 
many branches brings water within reach of all 
cottages and gardens.” 








THE CONGO. 
Mr. H. Johnston, the naturalist, who accom- 
panied Lord Mayo on his journey to the 
Cunéné, and afterwards proceeded to the 
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Congo, has returned to Europe, bringing the 
news that Mr. Stanley, on the Ist of May, was 
preparing to start from Leopoldville, with a 
flotilla of three steamers and many native 
canoes, on a voyage up the river to the Stanley 
Falls, a distance of about one thousand miles. 
He also reports that Mr. Stanley had formed 
alliances with various chiefs who own the 
territory along the north bank of the Congo 
fora long distance beyond Stanley Pool, and 
had signed treaties with a view to checkmating 
M. de Brazza; but the news from the head- 
quarters of the International Association at 
Brussels is to the effect that Mr. Stanley has 
stringent orders to maintain a friendly under- 
standing with the French Expedition, and to 
show deference to the rights acquired by 
France on the Congo. The frequent deaths 
of Europeans on the International establish- 
ment on the river has necessitated a succession 
of new appointments. The last arrivals 
announced have been M. Theodore Westmar 
and M. Ester Sunvallson, two Swedish gentle- 
men ; Lieutenant Waverings of the Belgian 
Army, and Messrs. Palmarts and Defrére, who 
all appear to have joined Mr. Stanley above 
the falls ; others have reinforced the stations 
lower down. Among them M. Roger, who 
has arrived with two whale-boats destined to 
keep open communications along the reaches 
of smooth water between the stations Jsang- 
hila and Manyanga. We hear also of the 
appointment of two well-known English 
geographers, Sir Frederic Goldsmid and Mr. 
E. Delmar Morgan. Mr. Johnston reports the 
death of two more Belgian officers, It 
appears that just before Lieutenant de Brazza’s 
arrival with the French Expedition, the agents 
of the Belgian International Association had 
taken possession of an important position on 
the Loango coast, viz., the mouth of the Kuilu, 
which M. de Brazza had intended to secure 
as the starting-point for his direct road via 
the Niari Valley, to the navigable waters of 
the Congo above the falls. Finding Kuilu 
occupied, he proceeded some twenty miles 
further south to Loango and Punta Negra, 
where the French flag was hoisted. The 


distance from these points of the coast to 
Brazzaville on the Upper Congo, whither Dr- 
Ballay has been sent in advance, vid the 
Ogowé, is in a straight line about 280 miles.— 
Proceedings Royal Geographical Society, August, 
1883, 
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WHAT SHALL I DRINK? 


THE “LANCET” e6ays :— 


“We counsel the public to drink their lime-juice whenever and where- 
ever they list. There are with this, as with other liquids, pure and 
adulterated varieties. But they may be assured that, as a rule, lime-juice 
is, particularly during the summer, a far more wholesome drink than any 
form of alcohol, and that, say, an ounce or two of the pure juice in a 
tumbler of really cold water, sweetened to taste, is about the pleasantest 
beverage that can be taken when the thermometer is over 65 deg. or 70 
deg. F. We commend this drink to the attention of the coffee-tavern 
companies, but recommend them to procure the Jest West India lime-juice 
as more wholesome than any mixture containing other ingredients.”’— 
Lancet, 1879. 


“We have subjected the samples of the ‘Lime-Fruit Juice’ of the 
Montserrat Company to full analysis, with a view to test its quality and 
purity. We have found it to be in sound condition, and entirely free from 
adulteration.”—Zancet, 1870. 


“MONTSERRAT” LIME-FRUIT JUICE 


Is THE BEST, 


BECAUSE it is the only Lime-Juice produced uniformly from 
one Plantation, and from Trees cultivated for the purpose. 


BECAUSE, being from Ripe, Sound Fruit only, it has all the 
Delicate Aroma peculiar to the Fruit, and is richer in Citricity 
than any other. 


100,000 Gallons Imported in One Year! 
FROM ALL DRUGGISTS. 





ALSO 


“MONTSERRAT ” 
Pure Lime-Fruit Cordials. 


AROMATIC JARGONELLE PINEAPPLE RASPBERRY SARSAPARILLA 
LIMETTA PEPPERMINT CLOVE QUININE STRAWBERRY 


Retail from Grocers, Druggists, Wine Merchants, everywhere. 
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SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE- 
TRADE. 
CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL 
LAW. 

Held at Milan, Septemder 11-14, 1883. 


SENHOR Joaquim Nabuco, President 
of the Anti-Slavery Society of Brazil, 
and Mr. C. H. Allen, Secretary of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, attended the Conference at 
the request of the London Com- 
mittee in order to introduce the 
subject of Slavery and the Slave 
Trade to the notice of the Congress. 
Mr. J. G. Alexander, LL.B., member 
of the Anti-Slavery Committee was 
also present in his official capacity as 
one of the Hon. Secretaries of the 
Conference, and rendered valuable 
support to the resolutions proposed 
relative to the Slave Trade, and 
also did excellent service in trans- 
lating English documents and 
speeches into French. This subject 
was preceded by a paper on the 
Congo, of which an account will be 
found in another column. 

Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., read a 
very interesting paper on Arditration 
which was received with much 
applause. 

Senhor Nabuco read his paper with 
all the fire and eloquence for which 
he is renowned, and was listen edt 
withmarked attention by all the mem- 
bers. The resolutions which followed 
were passed unanimously. The city 
of Milan, represented by its Syndic 
and many other illustrious gentle- 
men, extended a generous hospitality 
tothe Members of the Conference, 
which included several receptions, 





a special train to visit the Certosa - 
di Pavia, and concluded with a grand 
farewell banquet at the Continental 
Hotel. 

The Conference was attended 
amongst others by’ Sir Travers Twiss, 
Q.C., D.C.L. (President), Signor 
Mosca, Signor Fiore-Goria, Signor 
Alessandro, Cav. de Rossi, Count de 
Daugnon, Deputy Pierantoni (of 
Rome), Senhor Alcoforado (Brazil), 
Senhor Nabuco (Brazil), Henry 
Richard, Esq., M.P., Professor Birk- 
beck (Cambridge), J. G. Alexander, 
Esq., LL.B., Signor Rosmini, Pro- 
fessor Gabba, Professor Olivi, Pro- 
fessor Sievking (Hamburg), Professor 
Patellani, Thomas Wilson, Esq. (Con- 
sul U S.A., Nantes , Mr. Bayley, Dr. 
Stubbs, Mr. Scott, Mr. C. H. Allen, - 
F.R.G.S. ; Mrs. H. Richard, Mrs. 
Wilson (Nantes), Mrs. Alexander,.. 
and Mrs. Bayley (Paris). 





AN INTERNATIONAL PROTECTORATE 
OF THE CONGO RIVER. 

At one of the early sittings of 
the International Law Conference at 
Milan, Sir TRAvERS Twiss, president 
of the Conference, read a «valuable 
paper in favour of internationalizing 
the great African river. Readers of 
the Reporter will remember that this 
is one of the questions which has lately 
occupied the attention of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, and it is, therefore, a 
source of gratification to find the 
views held by the Committee suppor- 
ted by so eminent ajurist as Sir Travers 
Twiss. After referring to the obscurity 
which had surrounded the Congo prior 
to the discoveries of Livingstone and 
Stanley, whereby the Lualaba and 
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Congo were proved to be one river, 
the reader of the paper said :— 

The consequence of this identification of the 
Congo with the Lualaba may be said to baffle 
calculation as regards its bearings upon the 
future intercourse of Europe with the interior 
of Africa, and it may be fitly an object of 
serious consideration on the part of the 
European Governments how best to prevent 
the inroad of European civilization, which has 
now become inevitable through the channel of 
the Congo, from proving itself to be a curse, 
instead of a blessing, to the native populations 
of Central Africa. 

About 25 miles up the river from 
Boolambemba Point lies the town of 
Puerta da Lenha. This was the 
principal station in former days where 
the slave ships were brought up, and 
where the slaves which had been pur- 
chased at Boma and had been brought 
down the river in boats were shipped 
for the transatlantic passage. At 
Boma, which in former times was 
the farthest limit of navigation, thirty- 
one miles above Puerta da Lenha, 
there used to be a very large slave 
market. But since Stanley, on behalf 
of the Belgian Association introduced 
steamers on the Congo,the town of Vivi 
some miles farther up, has been reached 
and a station established there. 

Vivi may thus be regarded as the portal of 
a new countfy, which the researches of Stanley 
have thrown open to the European traveller, 
who is sure to be followed by the merchant, 
and the question will of necessity arise, as to 
what law shall be binding on the European 
merchant who frequents the River, and to what 
jurisdiction he shall be amenable, if he dis- 
obeys that law. A difficulty on this subject 
has already arisen on the Lower Congo, where 
it may be justly said that each man sets law 
unto himself, for no European Government 
exercises an acknowledged jurisdiction over 
the River or its banks, and when crimes have 
been committed, the extemporised judges have 
had to take upon themselves also the duty of 
executioners, and the sense of their own weak- 

ess has led them in th: interest of self. 
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preservation to have recourse sometimes to 
measures of severity, which a constituted 
authority might not think it necessary to adopt. 


At the Falls of Yellala the river 
becomes unnavigable for a distance of 
50 miles, but at the cataract’ of 
Isanghila a second station has been 
established which is connected with 
Vivi by a road. Above this cataract 
the river is navigable and Manyanga 
is the third station, about 80 miles 
from Isanghila. Leaving the river 
a road constructed by Stanley leads 
to Stanley Pool, where, on the south- 
ern bank a station named Leopold- 
ville has been established. One hun- 
dred miles above Leopoldville, the 
station of Ibaka has been formed, and 
more recently a sixth has been es- 
tablished at Bolobo, about a hundred 
miles above Ibaka. 


NEUTRALIZATION OF THE ConGco 


On this question Sir Travers says:— 
M. Emile de Laveleye, the distinguished 
economist and jurist, has suggested in an 
article in La Revue du Drsit Inter nation- 
ale that the River Congo shall be neutralized, 
or that at least the stations founded upon it by 
the joint enterprise of the “ Association Inter- 
nationale Africaine,” and the Comité d’ Etudes 
du Haut Congo. should by a common accord of 
nations be recognised as neutral territory in 
the general interests ofcivilisation and human- 
ity. Thealternative proposals thus advocated 
by soeminentan authority are by no means of 
equal import, inasmuch as the neutralization of 
the Lower Congo would operate 
to prohibit access to the River within its head- 
lands to the armed vessels of every State. 
But such a prohibition would 
prove to be an encouragement to 
the piratical tribes at the mouth of the river. 
On the other hand, it appears that the 
trading factories on the north bank of the 
Congo, with the exception of the English, are 
more or less worked by slave labour ; and the 
British Consul at Loanda reported to the 
Earl of Derby, that all the houses on the 
Congo hold slaves, more or less, and would not 
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hesitate to export them, if they could finda 
market for them. If it be assumed that 
“ public opinion” on the Congo, has im- 
proved since 1877 with regard to the mode in 
which the European trader looks upon the 
native, it can hardly be doubted that what is 
wanted at the present time is not the exclusion 
of the armed ships of all nations from the 
waters of the Congo, but rather the continual 
presence of an armed ship of one or other of 
the nations, whose subjects have factories on 
its banks, whose commander should be author- 
ized to maintain an international police over 
the river, in virtue of the Admiralty Jurisdiction 
exercisable by all nations over waters which 
are within the flux and reflux of the tide. 

It has been further suggested by more than 
ene eminent authority that if the proposal to 
neutralize the water of the Congo should 
prove to be inadmissible in the opinion of the 
European Governments, an international con- 
trol over its waters might be established an- 
alogous to that which the Great Powers have 
concerted in respect of the mouths of the 
Danube. Portugal, however, might be dis- 
posed to object to the institution of an Inter- 
national Commission for that purpose, as being 
a derogation from her asserted rights of 
sovereignty over the river and its headlands ; 
but even if Portugal were to agree to the es- 
tablishment of such an International Commis- 
sion, it would not be by itself adequate to 
satisfy the present requirements, and much 
less the future requirements of the Congo River. 


THE CLAIMS OF PORTUGAL. 


With regard to the claims of Por- 
tugal to the sovereignty of the river, 
the learned President of the Confer- 


ence thus observed :— 

I have alluded to certain rights of sovereignty 
which Portugal has asserted over the Congo 
river and its headlands, and that her preten- 
sions to such sovereignty might create on her 
part an indisposition to assent to the establisi- 
ment of an International Riverain Commission 
over the Congo, analogous to that which the 
European Powers have concerted in the case of 
the Danube. England, however, has strenuously 
contested and opposed the pretensions of 
Portugal to any such sovereignty, nor can it be 
successfully contended that England has 
recognised any such rights of sovereignty under 
the Treaty of Alliance between England and 
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Portugal concluded at Rio Janeiro on 19th 
February, 1810, nor under the Treaty for the 
Abolition of Slavery, signed at Vienna on 22rd 
January, 1815, nor in the Additional Conven- 
tion of July, 1817, although eminent Portuguese 
authorities have contended for such an inter- 
pretation of those treaties. It may be admitted 

indeed, that Portugal under those treaties has 
recorded her pretensions to the territories of 
Kabenda and Malemba to the north of the 
Congo, but on the other hand she has placed 
on record the fact that those territories were at 
that time not in the occupation of the Portuguese 
Crown. But it is hardly reasonable for 
Portugal to insist, in the present day, upon 
rights of sovereignty over the river Congo in 
virtue of priority of discovery four centuries 
ago, when she has virtually renounced all rights 
of sovereignty north of Cape Padron under a 
declaration annexed to the Treaty of Pardo, or 
as it is more usually termed the Treaty of 
Madrid of 1786, concluded, under the mediation 
of Spain, between France and Portugal. That 
declaration placed on record the fact that 
Portugal limited, at that time, her assertion of 
rights of sovereignty to the territory south of 
the river Zaire, whilst she acknowledged the 
right of France, equally with Holland and 
Great Britain, to trade freely with the coast 
north of that river. Portugal appears 
to have exercised, from time to time, a protecto- 
rate over the King of Congo, and latterly to 
have clothed her protectorate with the character 
of suzerainty, by exacting from the miniature 
King (Regulo) an act of homage and an 
oath of fealty to the Crown of Portugal. 


INTERNATIONAL PROTECTORATE. 

The question of an international protectorate 
would be much simplified if Portugal should be 
disposed to confine her pretensions to rights of 
suzerainty over the territory immediately sub- 
ject in former days to the King of Congo, as 
such a right of suzerainty would not conflict 
with the treaties for the suppression of the 
Slave-trade, which England has concluded with 
the chief of Kabenda, and with the various 
chiefs and headmen of the Congo river at 
intervals between 1854 and 1876. If Portugal 
had at such times sovereign rights over both 
banks of the river, those treaties would be waste 
paper, but their validity would not be im- 
peached by England’s recognition of Portugal’s 
suzerainty over Congo proper. What seems to 
be desirable under present circums tances istha 
the European States, whos: subjects have 
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factories on the banks of the Congo, should 
establish by a common concert an international 
protectorate of the Lower Congo. Ever since 
the Congress of Vienna of 1815 proclaimed the 
liberty of the navigation of the great arterial 
rivers of Europe, and at the same time con- 
demned the African Slave-trade to a slow but 
certain extinction, Europe has hesitated, wisely 
it may be said, to apply to the great arterial 
rivers of Africa the same principle of public 
law, which she has successfully applied to the 
Rhine and to the Danube, until the Slave- 
trade has become extinct. The time has now 
urived when Europe may feel called upon to 
engraft the same principles of public law upon 
the institutions of a sister continent, as may 
nave been found to work well in Europe. 


It may be necessary, however, to supplement 
«hem with certain further provisions, which the 
sircumstances of the Congo River render im- 
erative. The organisation of the native races 
in the banks of the Congo is still “#iba/, and 
‘erritorial sovereignty in the sense in which it 
vas superseded personal Sovereignty in Europe, 
is still unknown. Personal sovereignty, how- 
:ver, is recognised by the European traders on 
‘che Congo, and each factory hoists the flag of 
the nation, from which the trader holds himself 
to be entitled to claim protection, if he should 
be wronged by a native chief, or by a trader 
of another European Nationality. We have 
here then an element of order, and it deserves 
the careful consideration of the European 
Governments whether they should not take ad- 
vantage of it, before disorder becomes rampant 
amongst the crowds who aresure to throng, 
before long in the interests of commerce, the 
channel, which leads into the heart of Central 
Africa. Ifcertain Powers should agree as to 
the establishment of an International Commis- 
sion of the Congo River, after the example of 
the Commission of the Danube, they might in- 
vite the other Powers to accede to it, and they 
might safely advance a step further. Personal 
sovereignty, if effectively brought into play, 
would be an obvious remedy for the state of 
“wrong and unlaw” which exists at present 
on the LowerCongo. The same States, which 
are disposed to consent to an International 
Riverain Commission, may come to a further 
understanding that each State shall authorise 
its Commissioner to exercise consular jurisdic- 
tion on its behalf over the subjects of the State 
which he represents. 
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UPPER CONGO. 


It would be well, indeed, if the Powers who 
may agree to establish an International 
Commission on the Lower Congo, and 
to empower their respective Commissioners 
to exercise consular jurisdiction over their fellow 
citizens on the Lower Waters should extend 
the personal jurisdiction of their consuls over 
their fellow-citizens on the Upper Waters. 
Still further, it would be much to be desired, if 
the same Powers should at the commencement 
of their deliberations agree to draw up and 
sign a declaration of disinterestedness as 
regards the Upper Waters of the Congo. The 
signature of such a declaration was adopted 
for the first time, as a preliminary to an 
International accord, in the Protocol to the 
Triple Treaty of London, of July 6, 1827, when 
Russia, France, and Great Britain entered into 
an alliance to bring about the Independence of 
Greece. It has been frequently adopted since 
that time by the European Powers as a prelim- 
inary to their conferences for the settlement of 
political difficulties in Asia and in Northern 
Africa. The experience of half a century 
may thus be invoked in favour of such an In- 
ternational Act, which, in the present moment, 
would allay all apprehension of a coming 
struggle amongst the European nationalities. 
for the control of Nature’s highway into Central 
Africa, 


The suggestions of Sir Travers. 
Twiss were embodied in a motion 
proposed by Mr. J.G. ALEXANDER 
Lu.B., of London, to the effect :— 


“That the States which have sub- 
jects established on the Congo should 
unite to form an international com- 
mission for the regulation of the 
Congo, to which the other States 
should be subsequently invited to 
adhere, which commission should be 
charged with the preservation of order 
and the suppression of piracy and the 
Slave-trade on the Congo, while its 
individual members should exercise 
consular jurisdiction over their respec- 
tive subjects settled on that river.” 
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Mr. C. H. Aten, Secretary of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, seconded this 
proposition in the following terms :— 


As the official representative at this honour- 
able Congress of the well-known and long 
established British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, I have to express my great satisfaction 
that the question of the internationalisation of 
the Congo river has been brought prominently 
before the notice of the the Congress by its 
able president. 

The importance of the subject was recognised 
by the Anti-Slavery Society early in the 
present year, when the pretensions of Portugal 
to the exclusive control of the whole mouth 
of the Congo were first brought into public 
notice. 

At that time there was great danger that the 
English Government would not set its face 
so strongly against the recognition of these 
claims as had formerly been done by Lord 
Palmerston when he occupied the position of 
Prime Minister. 


The Society felt certain that if Portugal 
were allowed to exercise control over the entire 
territory claimed by her on the pretence of 
former discoveries, made several centuries ago, 
not only would that great river be closed to 
legitimate commerce, except so far as it was 
permitted by Portugal, but a great blow would 
be struck at the efforts now being made by the 
International Association under the auspices of 
the King of the Belgians, for the civilisation of 
the vast regions of Central Africa and for the 
suppression of the Slave-trade. Therefore the 
Anti-Slavery Society, in concert with Chambers 
of Commerce, took all legitimate steps to 
oppose the recognition of the claims of 
Portugal. 


An interesting debate in the British House 
of Commons resulted in the postponement of 
any recognition on the part of England of the 
claims of Portugal, whilst at the same time a 
strong opinion was expressed by Mr. Forster 
and other Members of Parliament that the 
internationalization of the Congo—in some 
form analogous to that of the Danube, should 
be arranged by all the Powers of Europe who 
were in any way interested in the commerce 
of the vast region of Africa watered by that 
river, and in the introduction of the blessings 
of civilization and the suppression of the 
desolating scourge of the Slave-Trade. 
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This proposal of internationalization so ably 
advocated by Sir Travers Twiss, I now beg 
most heartily to support on behalf of the 
Society which I have the honour to represent. 

M. PreRANTONI, while paying a 
warm tribute to the ability with 
which Sir Travers Twiss had treated 
the question, expressed a doubt 
whether it was within the compe- 
tence of the Conference to pass such 
a resolution, and said that at any 
rate the subject was hardly suffi- 
ciently matured to admit of a definite 
conclusion being come to at present. 
He proposed, therefore, that the ques- 
tion be deferred to a future Confer- 
ence of the Association, so as to admit 
of a fuller study of the matter in all 
its aspects. 

SENHOR Joaguim Nasuco followed 
in the same terms, and ultimately 
M. Pierantoni’s amendment . was 
adopted. 





SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE 


SeENHOR Nasuco then read the 
following paper in French on Slavery 
and the Slave-trade :— 


MESSIEURS,—Je ne doute pas que les propo- 
sitions que je vais avoir l’honneur de vous 
soumettre ne rencontrent parmi vous une 
approbation unanime, la meilleure preuve dans 
une réunion comme celle-ci que les principes 
qu’elles établissent sont bien prés d’appartenir 
au droit international. Ces propositions ont 
rapport 4 la traite des noirs et a l’esclavage. 
Quant 4 la traite, je ne fais que renouveler 
l’ancienne demande du droit international— 
qu'elle soit assimilée a la piraterie. Quant a 
l’esclavage, je présente une série de résolutions 
qui me semblent étre la sanction pratique du 
principe de la liberté personnelle, dans la 
mesure, malheureusement trop bornée, ot 
chaque état peut le protéger hors de son 
territoire. C’est ce méme principe que 
Bluntschli a essayé de garantir, dans son livre 
—Le Droit International Codifié,au moyen des 
quatre articles suivants :— 
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1. “Il n’y apas de propriété de l’homme sur 
l'homme. Tout homme est une personne, c’est- 
d-dire un étre capable d’acquérir et de posséder 
des droits.” 


2. “Le droit international ne reconnait a 
aucun état et a aucun particulier le droit 
d’avoir des esclaves.” 


3. “Les esclaves étrangers deviennent libres 
de plein droit en mettant le pied sur le sol 
d’un état libre, et l’état qui les regoit est tenu 
de faire respecter leur liberté.” 


4. “Le commerce des esclaves et les marchés 
d’esclaves ne sont tolérés nulle part. Les états 
civilisés ont le droit et le devoir de hater le 
renversement de ces abus partout ov ils se 
rencontrent,””* 


La TRAITE DEs Noirs. 

Le mémoire de notre savant confrére, M. 
Joseph G. Alexander, de Londres, vous a été 
distribué. Il présente d’une facon lucide les 
faits principaux de cette cause qui fut soumise 
a la diplomatie Européenne, il y a déja soixante 
ans, au Congrés de Vienne, od |’Angleterre 
& son honneur lutta pour la protection et la 
défense des Africains avec la méme ténacité et 
le méme intérét que les autres puissances 
montraient & la rectification de leurs frontiéres. 
A ce Congrés le réprésentant du Portugal se 
refusa & voir dans la répression de la traite des 
négres une question de droit public, mais la 
résistance de la péninsule Ibérique au désir 
des grandes puissances partait d’un intérét 
local plutét que d’une différence sincére de 
vues sur la moralité de la traite. 


Un historien anonyme du Congris, écrivant 
quelques années aprés 1815, relevait déja 
argument du Comte de Palmella avec cette 
remarque qui montre le progrés des idées 
dalors. “Si l’abolition immédiate et absolue 
de la traite fut débattue avec beaucoup de 
sagesse par Lord Castlereagh, il lui fut opposé 
de la part de l’Espagne et du Portugal des argu- 
ments trés-sérieux en faveur de l'abolition 
graduelle. Néanmoins, au nombre de ces 
arguments on ne peut admettre celui d’apras le 
quel ces deux puissances prétendaient n’envi- 
sager la traite que comme un objet d’adminis- 
tration intérieure. L’intervention modérée 
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pour le bonheur d'une portion considérable dU 
genre humain sera toujours légitime.”* 


Heureusement nous n’en sommes plus 
aujourd’hui & discuter la question od les 
plénipotentiaires d’'Espagne et du Portugal 
firent briller & Vienne leurs talents diplo- 
matiques, ni le droit invoqué par les nations 
engagées dans la traite de la régler comme une 
affaire commerciale quelconque. L’Atlantique 
a cessé d’étre sillonné par les vaisseaux 
négriers avec leurs cargaisons humaines a 
délivrer aux dépdts du Brésil et des Antilles. 
La traite n’est plus défendue par personne ; 
aucune voix ne demande qu'on ait des ménage- 
ments envers elle; elle a été déclarée acte de 
piraterie par plusieurs nations, et tout ce 
qu’il reste & faire, c’est de fondre ces déclara- 
tions isolées dans un acte international. 


Nous ne demandons pas que la traite 
s'appelle désormais piraterie; mais qu'elle 
devienne un crime du droit des gens, entrainant 
sinon toutes quelques-unes des conséquences 
de la piraterie, et soumis 4 la poursuite du 
monde civilisé. 

Un sérieux obstacle, comme vous le savez, a 
surgi chaque fois qu'on a voulu assimiler la 
traite & la piraterie ; mais les craintes que le 
droit de visite a soulévées seraient aujourd’hui 
presque futiles. Aucune nation ne voudrait 
encourir la responsabilité d’entraver la naviga- 
tion en abusant d’un droit qui lui fit accordé, 
sous la condition de réciprocité, pour la 
suppression du commerce des esclaves. Cela 
serait trop odieux; le brigandage n’est pas 
une conjecture raisonnable dans les rapports 
des nations qui maintiennent le droit des gens 
moderne avec toutes ses conquétes humanitaires. 
Mais de tous les états en question celui dont 
il y aurait moins a craindre en fait d’abus 
de cette nature c’est précisément celui qui a le 
plus & coeur l’extinction compléte de la traite, 
c'est A dire l'Angleterre, parce que de toutes 
les nations c’est elle qui aurait le plus 4 
souffrir si quelque restriction sérieuse était 
faite aux immunités et priviléges dont jouissent 
les navires en pleine mer. 


Heureusement la tendance aujourd’hui est 4 
abandoner le droit des prises maritimes et a 
compléter ainsi l’ouvre du Congrés de Paris 
qui a aboli la course. Or, ce n’est pas quand 
les nations se montrent disposées 4 renoncer 
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une des ressources de l'état de guerre recon- 
nues légitimes jusqu’'ici, comme le droit des 
prises, qu’on peut craindre qu’elles fassent du 
droit de visite, pendant la paix, un usage 
contraire & Vintérét de la libre navigation. 
Bluntschli, que je prends pour guide dans tout 
ce que j'ai l’honneur de vous proposer, a expri- 
mé cette conviction que nous partageons tous : 
“Tl me parait que le droit réciproque de 
visiter les navires soupconnés de porter un 
faux pavillon et de se livrer au transport 
d’esclaves n’offre aucun danger pour Ja navi- 
gation honnéte, si ce droit est exercé avec de 
formes protectrices et si la répression des abus 
est assurée.”* Le droit. international a eu a 
résoudre des problémes bien autrement difficiles, 
et il y a réussi. 

Je suis cependant convaincu que si le droit 
commun de l’humanité n'a pas encore assimilé 
la traite d la piraterie, c'est moins 4 cause de 
ce reste de susceptibilité nationale qui se 
méfie du droit de visite, que par suite de 
*indifférence des divers pays d'Europe et 
d’Amérique & |’égard d’un commerce qu’ils 
croient entiérement supprimé. L’Angleterre 
méme a ralenti dans ses efforts contre la traite 
parce que, ayant détruit la flotte des négriers 
au temps ot ils arboraient hardiment des, 
pavillons d’états souverains, elle voit mainte- 
naat le commerce d’esclaves réduit aux pro- 
portions d'une contrebande défaillante et 
appauvrie. 

Malheureusement, Messieurs, |’Afrique est 
encore l'immense réservoir de |’esclavage 
qu’elle a toujours été, et l’étendue de son com- 
merce maritime d’esclaves avec l’Asie Mahomé- 
tane ne diminue pas & cause de la cherté ou de 
la rareté de la marchandise, mais grace & la 
vigilance du seul état qui ait entrepris de 
faire la police de la civilisation dans les eaux du 
Continent Noir. Si cette vigilance cessait 
tout-A-coup, ce commerce recommencerait avec 
acharnement, car la demande de |’esclavage 
domestique en Orient est toujours trés grande. 
Mais, d’un autre cété, pour que l’action de 
l’Angleterre soit efficace et achéve les résultats 
que le monde entier a en vue, il est urgent et 
impérieux que les navires négriers ne trouvent 
pas, soit pour porter un faux pavillon, soit pour 
arborer le drapeau honoré d’une nation quel- 
conque, la moindre défense a l’abri des régles 
d'un droit, comme le droit international, créé 





* Ibidem, page 209. 
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pour la protection et l’avancement de notre 
espéce. Le commerce d’esclaves par terre est 
un des plus tristes spectacles que l'Afrique 
présente encore; il caractérise la lenteur 
décourageante avec laquelle la race noire, 
livré2 4 elle-méme, accompagne la marche 
des autres sociétés humaines. Quant 4 ce 
commerce, l'Europe a, dans son inertie et son 
apathie, au moins cette consolation que tout 
ce qu'elle pourrait faire aujourd'hui n’aurait 
pas l’effet d'améliorer la condition des peuplade 

Africaines, en faisant disparaitre du continent 
qu’elles eurent en partage une institution qui, 
pour ainsi dire, y coule dans le sang de l’homme, 
et semble aussi naturelle 4 l’esclave qu’au 
maitre lui-méme. Mais, quant au commerce 
par mer, il y a longtemps qu'il aurait df cesser 
tout-d-fait. C’est une honte pour |’Europe 
que la police de l’océan ne soit pas encore: 
internationale, et que les épaves de cette pira- 
terie naufragée, la traite des noirs, continuent 
toujours a flotter sur une route ou se croisent les 
pavillons de toutes les puissances maritimes 
Les nations peuvent s’entendre sur la maniére 
d’assurer la punition des personnes coupables 
de faire la traite et sur le sort des batiments 
saisis, Tout cela est matiére 4 un accord, qui, 
devant sauvegarder les droits de souveraineté 
de chaque pays, donnera peut-étre lieu 4 des 
différences d’opinion; mais quant au fond 
méme de la question qui nous occupe, a savoir 
que les trafiquants d’esclaves ne puissen»: 
trouver dans aucune régle du droit maritime 
et encore moins dans le principe protecteur du 
commerce universel—“ Le pavillon couvre la 
marchandise,”’ un moyen d’échapper au navire 
qui leur donne la chasse, il ne doit pas y avoir 
des vues divergentes dans le monde civilisé. 


L’intérét avec lequel l'Europe a suivi dans 
ces derniéres années les découvertes Africaines 
nous fait espérer que, si quelque grande 
puissance prenait aujourd'hui l’initiative dans 
la mise de la traite et de l’esclavage au ban du 
droit des gens, la coopération des autres états 
ne lui ferait pas défaut. 


En 1823 la Chambre des Réprésentants des 
Etats-Unis adopta par 130 voix contre 9 la 
motion suivante: “ Que le Président des Etats- 
Unis soit prié d’entamer, et de poursuivre de 
temps en temps, les négociations qu'il jugera 
nécessaires avec les différentes puissances mari- 
times de l'Europe et de l’Amérique pour l’abo- 
ition effective de la traite des noirs et pour que 
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~du consentement du monde civilisé, elle soit 
formellement denoncée par le droit des gens 
comme piraterie.”” Un tel vote ne prescrit 
pas. La nation Américaine, n’étant pas la 
plus forte sur mer, ne saurait étre soup¢onnée, 
“a faux et illogiquement, comme on a soup- 
gonné |*Angleterre, de vouloir augmenter les 
-droits et priviléges de ses batiments de guerre 
au moyen du droit de visite et de perquisition. 


Promoteurs de l’inviolabilité de la propriété 
privée sur mer, les Etats-Unis n’en seraient 
que plus fondés a réclamer le droit réciproque 
de visite pour mettre fin au commerce d’esclaves. 
Le droit international est déjd redevable au 
gouvernement Américain de grands progrés 
accomplis et d’exemples qui engagent 
les autres nations 4 la paix, a l'arbitrage, 
et & la non-intervention. Toute initiative 
Américaine dans le sens du veeu émis 
par le Congrés Fédéral en 1823 serait 
accueillieavec empressement par les autres pays, 
et aurait pour effet immédiat d’aiguillonner 
le ‘zéle refroidi de l’Angleterre, qui certes a 
besoin de l’enthousiasme de quelque ouvrier 
convaincu de la derniére heure pour en finir 
avec la traite. 


Mais il n’est nullement indispensable qu’ une 
grande puissance Américaine se charge de 
provoquer un accord diplomatique sur un point 
ot toutes les nations pensent de la méme sorte. 
Nous avons le droit de faire appel 4 la bonne 
volonté et & l’autorité personnelle du roi des 
Belges, fondateur de ]’Association internatio- 
nale pour réprimer la traite et ouvrir |’ Afrique 
Centrale. Du discours que Léopold II a pro- 
noncé en 1876 en ouvrant la séance du Comité 
Belge je détache ces quelques lignes : “ L’escla- 
vage qui se maintient encore sur une notable 
partie du continent Africain constitue une plaie 
que tous les amis de la civilisation doivent dé- 
sirer de voir disparaitre. Les horreurs de cet 
état de choses, les milliers de victimes que le 
traite des noirs fait massacrer chaque année, la 
nombre plus grand encore des é@tres parfaite- 
ment innocents qui, brutalement réduits en 
captivité, sont condamnés en masse a des tra- 
vaux forcés & perpétuité, ont vivement ému 
tous ceux qui ont quelque peu approfondi l'étude 
de cette déplorable situation et ils ont concu la 
pensée de se réunir, de s’entendre, et un mot, 
de fonder une association internationale pour 
mettre un terme 4 un trafic odieux, qui fait 
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de ténébres qui pése encore sur cette Afrique 
centrale.” 


Eh bien, au seuil de cette noble et grande 
entreprise tout humanitaire et désintéressée 
se trouve la nécessité d’achever l’ceuvre que le 
Congrés de Vienne a commencée, et dont il 
n'y a encore de posé dans le droit international 
que le fondement. 


L’ESCLAVAGE. 

J'ai peur d’avoir retenu trop longtemps 
votre attention sur le sujet de la traite, et je 
le crains d’autant plus que la seconde partie de 
mes propositions est celle a la quelle j’attache 
le plus d’importance. A vrai dire, la traite ne 
me concerne pas personnellement; le seul 
intérét que j’y porte, c’est cet intérét général et 
infiniment répandu que nous prenons tous au 
perfectionnement et 4 l’accomplissement de 
l’ceuvre de la civilisation faisable en nos jours. 
Je ne me suis méme occupé de cette impor- 
tante question que pour m’acquitter, tant soit 
peu, de l’aide que j’ai souvent reque de la 
part de la British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, dont l’attention est tourneé en ce 
moment vers l’Egypte, et qui tient 4 coeur de 
finir entiérement la tache initiale de Clarkson 
et de Wilberforce—la suppression de la traite 
L’importation d’Africains a cessé entitrement 
au Brésil depuis plus de trente ans, et nous 
sommes trop absorbés par l’esclavage qui 
y existe encore pour pouvoir nous occuper du 
sort de l'Afrique. Le Brésil est la seule 
puissance Américaine, l’Espagne excepteé, qu; 
maintienne l’esclavage. Je nomme |’Espagne 
pour étre rigourousement exact, mais la légis- 
lation espagnole par rapport a l’esclavage es 
bien plus avancée que la ndtre. L’esclavage 
que l’'Espagne maintient & Cuba a ses jours 
cemptés, devant expirer dans fort peu de 
temps; c’est un esclavage auquel on a 
enlevé non seulement le nom, mais bien des 
sévérités qui rendent le sort de l’esclave s 
terrible, quoique, je regrette de l’apprendrei 
certaines formes barbaresde chatiment y soient, 
encore tolérées. Cet état de choses est bien 
loin d’étre satisfaisant, cela va sans dire, et je 
viens de recevoir de |’éminent abolitioniste 
espagnol, M. Labra, la nouvelle qu'il se 
prépare 4 demander a la prochaine session des 
cortés l’abolition de ce régime de fraude et 
d’hypocrisie, ot l’esclavage a voulu se cacher 
au monde et a civilisation sous le nom de 
patronato, Mais, malgré tout, l’état actuel,.c’est 
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Vesclavage mcourant, et auquel tout esc/ave, 
quelque nom qu’on lui donne pour le tromper 
sur sa condition réelle, compte bientdt survivre. 
Chez nousaucontraire l’esclavage est la captivité 
pour la vie; c’est toujours le méme marché 
éhonté d’étres humains; c’est le pays divisé 
en colonies pénales, chacune avec son code a 
part de preuves et de chatiments. C'est bien 
vrai que depuis douze ans déja les enfants 
d’esclaves naissent nominalement libres et n’ont 
ad rester dans l’esclavage de fait 4 cdté de leurs 
méres que jusqu’d l’age de vingt et un ans. 
Mais le sort du million et demi d’esclaves 
enrdlés aprés 1871 n’a été modifié ni quanta la 
durée, qui en est toujours pour la vie, ni quant 
au régime qui est toujours ‘]’arbitraire illimité 
du maitre. 

Cependant l’étranger qui iraiten ce moment 
au Brésil verrait le pays du Nord au 
Sud travaillé par une formidable agitation 
politique en faveur des esclaves. Le flot 
abolitioniste en effet y aura bientét submergé 
tout cet ancien systéme de travail bati au 
dessous du niveau de la dignité humaine. 
Chez nous personne ne défend l’esclavage en 
principe ; les propriétaires d’esclaves ne deman- 
dent qu’un sursis ; les racines de l’arbre sont a 
découvert et isolées, tandis qu’aux Etats-Unis 
elles avaient trouvé moyen de se nouer dans le 
plus profond du sentiment national a tout 
ce que le peuple du Sud tenait le 
plus & coeur. Nous autres Brésiliens, qui 
voulons surtout en finir avec l'esclavage pour 
établir solidement les assises d’une nation 
durable, libérale et Americaine, nous sommes 
stirs d’arriver par nous-mémes au résultat 
que nous ambitionnons. Nous ne vou- 
lons d'’autre appui moral de 1|’étranger 
que celui qu'il est tenu de nous 
donner, et celui-ld je le demande aujourd’- 
hui au droit international. Lorsqu’ il est 
question d'un pays qui est déjd entré dans 
la voie des mesures graduelles d’abolition 
comme le Brésil, toute pression étrangére ne 
ferait qu’identifier la nation avec l’institution 
qu'elle méme a ‘déjd condamnée ; mais, d’un 
autre cOté, le monde a plus que le droit, il a 
le devoir, de maintenir autour de l’esclavage 
partout od il existe une“sorte de blocus moral, 

Or, la part que les étrangers dans les pays a 
esclaves prennent directement a |’esclavage— 
indirectement il serait impossible de le leur 
défendre—semble donner la sanction de |’état 
dont ils sont sujets au maintien de ce régime 
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contre ceux quile dénoncent comme contraire 
au droit moderne. C’est la un des obstacles 
sérieux que nous rencontrons sur notre chemin, 
et cet obstacle du moins, le droit international 
peut le supprimer. 

Les nations Européennes ou Américaines 
qui ont aboli l’esclavage croient étre psycho- 
logiquement aux antipodes de ce sys- 
téme, mais la vérité malheureusement c’ 
est que les instincts des propriétaires d’hommes 
sont bien loin d’étre atrophiés dans |’ame' des 
peuples libres, et que partout ow ces instincts 
peuvent se donner carriére ils se réveillent 
avecapreté. Au Brésil, par exemple, l’esclavage 
dans sa période la plus dure, et la traite des 
noirs, jusqu’a sa fin, ont été des intéréts et des 
exploitations d’étrangers; aujourd’hui méme 
la répugnance que l’esclavage souléve est bien 
plus grande chez les Brésiliens d’origine que 
chez les étrangers domiciliés dans le pays. 
Méme avec des sujets d'une nation qui 
leur défend de posséder des esclaves & 
l’étranger, je veux dire l’Angleterre, il n’y a eu 
que trop d’abus. J’ai eu moi - méme 
par exemple a dénoncer au _parlement 
Brésilien un complot contre la liberté 
personnelle comme notre histoire n’en a 
pas enregistré d’analogue. Une grande 
compagnie anglaise (la S. John d’ El Rei gold 
mining company) a retenu pendant vingt ans 
en captivité illégale et criminelle plus de trois 
cents hommes qu’elle s’était solemnellement 
engagée arendre libres a la fin de quatorze 
années de services. Ce terme finit en 1859 
et jusqu’é 1880 les malheureux esclaves 
employés aux mines d'or de la compagnie 
anglaise sont restés privés de leur liberté, de 
leurs droits, et de leurs salaires. Le gou- 
vernement Anglais a en vain épuisé les 
moyens & sa portée pour assurer la punition 
des auteurs de cette singuliére conspiration, 
tenue secréte pendant vingt ans, On peut 
imaginer l'influence facheuse d’un fait pareil 
sur le moral d’un pays a esclaves. 

De méme aux cortés de Lisbonne M, 
Luciano Cordeiro a eu plus d’une fois le 
courage d’appeler l’attention de son gouverne- 
ment sur les ventes d’esclaves que les consuls 
Portugais au Brésil ordonnent chaque fois qu’il 
se trouve cette sorte de biens dans les 
successions & leur charge. Le Portugal a 
beaucoup souffert dans sa réputation nationale 
d cause de l’esclavage. C’est ld le reproche 
quon lui fait tous les jours, et le cri qu’on 
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souléve, a tort, j’en suis sir, chaque fois qu'il 
est question de reconnaitre les droits Portugais 
en Afrique. Le meilleur moyen pour cette 
nation de répondre 4 une accusation ‘pareille 
c’est donc d'élever une barriére entre ses 
nationaux et l'esclavage en Jeur faisant un 
crime d'y participer de quelque sorte que ce 
soit, 


Les délégués de la British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, MM. Edmund Sturge, 
James Long et Joseph G. Alexander, ont en 
vain essayé, pendant le Congrés de Berlin, 
d’obtenir l’assentiment des réprésentants des 
grandes Puissances 4 la céclaration suivante : 
‘Les puissances réprésentées par les signa- 
taires ne reconnaitront pas a l’avenir |’exis- 
tence légale de l’esclavage dans leurs rélations 
avec les Etats dans lesquels cette institution 
continuerait 4 exister.’’ C’est sur cette déclara- 
tion avec toutes ses conséquences qu’il est de 
notre devoir d'insister jusqu’éa son admission 
définitive dans le droit des gens. “Il 
s’écoulera peu de temps, a dit Bluntschli, jusqu’ 
au moment ou l’humanité entiére posera: 
protégera et garantira par la voie du droit 
international le principe suivant: I] n’y a 
pas de propriété de l’homme sur l'homme. 
L’esclavage est en contradiction avec les droits 
que confére la nature humaine et avec les 
principes reconnus par I‘humanité entiére.” 
Mais quel pas sensible le droit international 
a-t-il fait depuis bien des années vers un tel 
but ? 


Les résolutions serviront suivantes peut 
étre 4 montrer quelle est la ligne d’isolement 
autour de l’esclavage que le droit international 
pourrait tracer des a-présent. 

1. L’esclavage, perpétuation de la traite, 
étant contraire & la raison d’étre et aux prin- 
cipes fondamentaux du droit moderne, n’est 
pas reconnu par le droit international, et ne 
peut servir de base & aucune réclamation de la 
part des états qui le maintiennent. 


2. L’esclavage, ayant une fois cessé en vertu 
du principe—“ L’air rend libre,” toute atteinte 
portée a la liberté personnelle d'un ancien 
esclave, libéré de la sorte, au cas qu’il rentre 
dans son pays d'origine, est une violation du 
dr oit des gens. 


3. Toute clause dans un traité quelconque 
obligeant un état 4 rendre des esclaves réfugiés 
sur son territoire est illicite, 
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Je regrette-de dire qu’une telle clause a été 
insérée dans des traités du Brésil avec des 
républiques voisines. II n’y apas de doute 
qu'un tel engagement accepté par un gouver- 
nement quelconque, ne saurait étre valable 
devant le droit international. ‘A ce sujet je 
demande a m’appuyer sur l’autorité de 
Bluntschli et de Heffter. Voici ce que dit 
Bluntschli. 

“Sont contraires aux droits reconnus de 
’humanité, et nuls par consequent, les traités 
qui: (@) introduisent, étendent ou protégent 
lesclavage.” * Rendre des esclaves fugitifs 
ne serait-ce pas un moyen de protéger l’escla- 
vage? Plus loin il ajoute: “Les traités 
cessent d’étre obligatoires lors qu'ils arrivent 
a étre en contradiction avec le développement 
des droits généraux de l’humanité et avec le 
droit international reconnu: 1. Les disposi- 
tions qui A l’époque de la conclusion du 
traite, étaient encore autorisées, par exemple, 
existence de l’esclavage, restrictions apportées 
a la liberté de la navigation, lettres de marque, 
peuvent constituer plus tard une violation du 
droit, lorsque des principes. plus libéraux 
viennent a étre postérieurement reconnus par 
le monde civilisé.”’+ 


Heffter aussi mentionne l’esclavage comme 
cause de nullité des engagements interna- 
tionaux. “Une cause licite, dit-il, est Ia 
premiére condition essentielle d’un traité 
public. Ainsi par exemple toute convention 
contraire a l’ordre moral du monde et notam- 
ment aussi A la mission des Etats de contri- 
buer au développement de la liberté humaine, 
est regardée comme impossible ; ainsi l’intro- 
duction ou le maintien de l’esclavage, ne 
pourra jamais valablement ¢tre stipulé dans 
un traité.’’ f 

4. L’extradition d’un ancien esclave ne 
doit étre accordée que dans les cas ow il y 
aurait lieu de livrer un homme libre. Elle 
doit aussi étre refusée si l’ancien esclave devait 
étre jugé par d’autres juges ou puni d'autres 
peines que ne le serait un homme libre. 

J’emprunte cette mesure 4 un document 
qui fait honneur a la diplomatie Frangaise. 
La France,—et puisque je parle de la France 
permettez-moi de regretter  sincérement 
l’absence des jurisconsultes Frangais, car sans 





* Ibidem, § 411. 

t Ibidem, § 457. 

$ Le droit ixternationalhde I Eurofr, trad. J.{Bergson. 
3me. ed., p. 83. 
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la France on ne fait pas d’ccuvre vrament 
internationale, —la France n’apas_ voulu 
conclure un traité d’extradition avec le Brésil 
sans tenir compte de la condition ‘spéciale des 
esclaves. Au Brésil toute une classe de 
crimes commis par ceux-ci sont punis par 
une loi d’exception qui n’a d’autre peine que la 
mort. Le plénipotentiaire francais a donc 
cru devoir formuler les réserves suivantes, 
qui visent application de cette loi 
du 10 juin 1835, aussi bien que celle de 
article 60 du Code criminel, lequel 
maintient pour les esclaves la peine du fouet 
abolie par la Constitution. 


“Le Gouvernement’ Brésilien s'engage a 
reconnaitre et a faire reconnaitre:commetlibre 
dans toute l’étendue de ses possessions l’es- 
clave qui aura été livré en vertu du présent 
traité. En conséquence, l’esclave accusé ou 
poursuivi ne pourra étre réclamé que pour 
Yun des crimes prévus’par la présente con- 
vention et dans les cas} ou il y aurait lieu de 
livrer uncriminel ordinaire: aprés son extra- 
dition il:nejpourra ¢tre traduit devant d'autres 
juges et puni d’autres peines que ne le serait 
un homme libre. A l’expiration de sa 
peine il demeurera libre. Si l’esclave dont 
l'extradition est demandée a déja été condamné 
soit pour le crime qui motive son extradition, 
soit pour des causes antérieures, il pcurra 
également €tre livré, mais toujours sous la 
condition qu’a l'expiration de sa peine il sera 
reconnu comme libre. Toutefois si cet esclave 
avait été condamné d une peine dont l’applica- 
tion résultat, soit quant a la peine elle- 
méme, soit quant au dégré, de la condition 
desclave, l’administration frangaise aura la 
faculté de refuser son extradition.” 


3. Chaque état doit interdire 4 ses natio- 
naux de posséder des esclaves 4 quelque titre 
que ce soit, aussi bien que de participer 4 
toute convention ayant des esclaves pour 
objet, gage, ou garantie, que ces nationaux 
soient domiciliés dans le pays 4 esclaves ou 
ailleurs. 


La France par le décret du 27 avril 1848 
(article 8) a puni de la perte de la nationalité 
la possession d’esclaves par des citoyens 
Francais. Voici le texte de cet article: “A 
l'avenir, méme en pays étranger, il est interdit 
a tout Francais de posséder, d’acheter ou de 
vendre des esclaves et de participer, soit 
directement, soit indirectement, i tout trafic 
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ou exploitation de ce genre. Toute infraction 
i ces dispositions entrainera la perte de la 
qua'ité de citoyen Francais. Néanmoins, 
les Francais qui se trouveront atteints par 
ces prohibitions, au moment de la promulga- 
tion du présent décret, auront un délai de 
trois ans pour s’y conformer. Ceux qui 
deviendront possesseurs d’esclaves en pays 
étrangers, par héritage, don ou mariage, 
devront sous la méme peine, les affranchir ou 
les aliéner dans la méme délai, 4 partir du jour 
od leur possession aura commencé.” 


Deux points dans cet article me semblent 
en désaccord avec les principes du décret méme, 
d’abord le long délai de trois ans accordé pour 
lexécution de la défense faite, ensuite 
la permission d’aliéner. Il y a aussi & remar- 
quer la nature de la peine qui est contraire 4 
a tendance du droit international & ne pas re 
connaitre des gens sans patrie. 


6. La propriété de homme sur l’homme 
n’étant pas reconnue par le droit international, 
et étant considérée contraire aux principes qui 
rendent la propriété légitime, aucun Etat n'est 
tenu d'accorder d’indemnités aux possesseurs 
d’esclaves. 

Permettez-moi, messieurs, d’appeler aussi 
votre attention sur une matiére qui a bien des 
rapports avec l’esclavage, je veux dire la traite 
des coolies. Ce n'est pas de l’immigration Chi- 
noise, spontanée et libre, qu'il s’agit, mais 
seulement de cette sorte d'immigration, obtenue 
souvent par la fraude ou le mensonge, dont 
l'objet est de remplacer l’esclavage par un 
régime de travail analogue. Je crois que 
l'adoption par ce Congrés de la résolution 
suivante serait une juste protestation contre 
une semblable traite : 


Les contrats par lesquels les sujets de 
la Chine ou d’autres nations de l’Orient 
s’engagent a servir dans des pays dont ils 
ignorent complétement les conditions de 
salaire, le régime de travail, les préjugés 
nationaux 4 leur égard, le dégré de tolérance 
religieuse,—et sans quwils sachent de quels 
moyens la justice locale dispose pour pro- 
téger leurs personnes, et leurs droits,— 
donnant souvent lieu & une sorte d’escla- 
vage, rendent nécessaires des précautions 
spéciales de la part de l'état qui autorise de tels 
engagements. Parmi ces précautions aucune 
n’est plus importante que la faculté accordée 
au locateur de rompre le contrat dans l’année 
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qui suit son arrivée. Toute clause ¢tablissant 
le droit du locataire de transf{érer 4 autrui, a 
quelque titre que ce soit, le louage de services, 
sans le consentement du locateur, est contraire 
au droit des gens.” 


Les dispositions prohibitives de la loi des 
Etats-Unis doivent é@tre adoptées par tous 
les gouvernements comme le seul moyen 
efficace d’arréter la traite des coolies. 


Aboli au Brésil et définitivement enseveli 
dans la plus riche et la plus prospére des 
Antilles, l’esclavage resterait encore la plaie 
du monde Mahométan, et, ce qui est encore 
pire, la tendance, toujours préte a renaitre 
sous d'autres noms, des nouveaux é¢tablisse- 
ments européens en Afrique, et dans les iles 
du Pacifique, partout ot des races avancées 
sont mises en contact avec des races inférieures. 
Cette forme d’exploitation de l'homme 
par l’homme, la plus apre et la moins 
légitime de toutes, est ainsi trés loin encore 
d’étre une tradition du passé. Eh bien, 
le droit international qui tache de rem- 
placer la guerre par l’arbitrage, et a ce 
propos permettez-moi de rendre hommage 
aux éclatants services de M. Rickard, dans la 
lutte qu'il a engagée pour la paix; le droit 
international qui a aboli la course; qui a 
applaudi a l’action de l’Allemagne dans la der- 
nigre guerre de renoncer au droit des prises 
maritimes ; qui protége, comme il a fait au 
dernier Congres de Berlin, la liberté religieuse : 
n’a malheureusement que trop tardé, et tarde 


*La loi Brésilienne du 15 mars 1879, régle le louage 
de services agricoles de maniére & empécher, dans une 
certaine mesure, qu'il se convertisse en esclavage. Si 
le locateur est étranger, le louage de services ne “‘dépas- 
sera pas le terme de cing années, sauf le cas de reloca- 
tion expresse. (Art. 14.) I] est permis au locateur 
étranger engagé hors de l'empire, de rompre le contrat 
dans le mois qui sult son arrivée ct den 
conclure un autre avec une tierce personne; mais 
alors il est tenu de payer intégralement le passage 
et toutes les sommes avancées. (Art. 21.) “Cet 
article, a-t-on remarqué, pouvait porter au locataire 
un préjudice, quelquefois méme irréparable. Le rappor- 
teur au contraire le considérait nécessaire et d'un grand 
avantage.”’—Le rapporteur de la loi était le sénateur 
Nabuco.—“* ‘ L'étranger, disait-il, engagé hors de l'em- 
pire, arrive et apprend qu’en général les contrats de 
louage sont trés-avantageux et que le sien est improfi- 
table ; il voit quil a été trompé, enfin il peut avoir 
dautres renseignements qui lui inspirent du déplaisir et 
de la répugnance a servir: pourquoi Yempécher alors 
de rompre le contrat en payant intégralement le passage 
et les dépenses faites par avance 7?’ (Nabuco 4 Oct.)” 
Notice générale sur les sessions parlementaires de 1878-79 
(Brésil), par le baron d’Ourem, page 80. Cette loi qui a 
besoin détre amendée et dévéloppée dans le sens drs 
garanties nécessaires au locateur, commence d'étre 
virement attaquee précisement A cause de la protection 
pu'elle lui accorde. En effet, pour que la traite des 
coolies, qu’on tache, dujourd’hui, d’organiser pour le Brésil 
quisse prospérer, il faudra ou que la loi de 1879 soit 
baolie ou qu'elle devienne lettre-morte. ith 
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encore, i repousser de toute ses forces l’escla- 
vage. 

C’est 14 ce que je viens vous demander 
aujourd’hui au nom de plus d’un_ million 
d’esclaves brésiliens. Ce congrés ne réprésente 
pas la force, mais la coercition du droit; il ne 
réprésente pas la guerre et l’intervention 
armée, mais la paix et l’invasion de la con- 
science humaine. Il ne peut donc craindre 
d’élever sa voix en faveur de ces heimathlose 
de I'humanité, les esclaves, pour demander 
que (i la triste exception des pays qui main- 
tiennent encore l'esclavage) il soit défendu de 
tenir compte de la condition légale de l’esclave 
excepté pour le protéger. 

Je ne terminerai pas, messieurs, sans dire 
qu'il me semble de bon augure pour la cause 
que je viens de plaider devant vous que le 
jugement en reste aux Italiens qui forment la 
majorité dans ce Congrés. L’!talie a un grand 
passé, le passé de la civilisation, et main- 
tenant qu'elle est de nouveau une grande 
puissance, elle aspire 4 renouer la chaine de 
ses traditions glorieuses. Je devrais plutot 
dire continuer, car cette chaine ne fut jamais 
bris¢ée sous une forme, que le génie national ne 
la reprit sous uneautre. L’esclavagearegu un 
coup mortel de la main de l’Angleterre, et je 
ne saurais indiquer le reste d’une tache qu’ un 
autre pays a faite sienne comme étant le réle 
national de ce peuple qui a devant lui tant de 
grandes initiatives. Mais d’un autre cété, je 
suis sfir que la nation Italienne ne saurait ac- 
complir aucune ceuvre de progrés et d’avenir 
sans lui donner pour base ce principe de la 
liberté humaine, dont l’esclavage est la néga- 
tion absolue. Je livre donc sans aucune incer- 
titude aux réprésentants de la marche et de 
l’avancement du droit international en Italie 
les propositions que je vous ai soumises, et 
jespére que le Congrés, d’un commun senti- 
ment, 2n adoptera les principes, 

Mr. C. H. ALLEN in seconding the 
proposition spoke as follows :— 

My esteemed Joaquim 
Nabuco, president of the Brazil Anti-Slavery 


friend Senhor 


Society has so ably advocated the claims 
which this subject presents to the atten- 
tion of all International lawyers, that I 


need do little more, on behalf of the 


British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society,which 
I have the honor to represent, than cordially 
to endorse the statesman-like views expressed 
in the paper which we have just had the 
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pleasure to hear. In speaking to Italians 
upon Italian soil, I would wish to congratu- 
late them upon the many eminent men who 
from this country have done such excellent 
work in Africa, both as explorers and as 
liberators. Foremost amongst these men I 
would place the name of ROMOLO GEssI— 
the friend of Gordon Pasha and the devoted 
benefactor of the African races. It should 
not be forgotten that he lost his valuable life 
in the effort to carry out the policy of libera- 
tion to the slaves which was inaugurated by 
Colonel Gordon. In him the slaves have 
lost a true and constant friend. 

With regard to emancipation in Brazil, my 
society feels that this question may safely be 
left in the hands of Senhor Nabuco and his 
worthy coadjutors, though, at the same time 
the right hand of fellowship will ever be 
extended to aid and encourage them in their 
noble work, 


_Senhor Nabuco has told us that the law of 
God and man can recognize no right of man to 
possess his fellow-man as property. On this 
head I should like to quote a few eloquent 
words uttered by Lord Brougham more than 
fifty years ago, when pleading for the rights of 
the Slave. 


“Tell me not of rights, talk not of the 
property of the planter in his Slaves. I deny 
the right. I acknowledge not the property. 
The principles, the feelings of our common 
nature, rise in rebellion against it. Be the 
appeal made to the understanding or the heart, 
the sentence is the same that rejects it. In 
vain you tell me of the laws that sanction such 
aclaim! There is a law above all the enact- 
ments of human codes—the same throughout 
the world, the same in all times ; such it was 
before the daring genius of Columbus pierced 
the night of ages, and opened to one world the 
sources of power, wealth, and knowledge, to 
another all unutterable woes; such it is at 
thisday. It is the law written by the finger 
of God on the heart of man; and by that law, 
unchangeable and eternal, while men despise 
fraud, and loathe rapine, and abhor blood, 
they shall reject with indignation the wild and 
guilty fantasy that man can hold property in 
man.” 


Since the days when Brougham turned his 
great powers to the advocacy of the cause of 
emancipation—a strange apathy has come 
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over the nations of Europe. We are apt to 
think that because we have set free the Slaves 
in our own Colonies, that the work is finished. 
But this is not the case. In Mohammedan 
countries Slavery is a domestic, if not a 
religious institution, and to feed the demand 
for the hareems of the pashas and the domestic 
wants of the people the rich countries of 
Central and Eastern Africa are daily and 
hourly subject to the terrible raids of the Arab 
and native Slave-hunters. We have the 
authority of Livingstone, Gordon, Gessi, and a 
host of others for the statement that the Slave 
trade causes the loss of half a million of lives 
every year in Africa. This fact, so little appre- 
ciated at home, is surely worthy the attention 
of a Congress like this. I am not a lawyer 
myself, but I commend this great question to 
the earnest consideration of this assembly, 
feeling sure that the best method of obtaining 
the recognition of the legal status of the now 
downtrodden Slave, and the prevention of the 
Slave-trade (without force) will be found 
worthy of your grave consideration. The 
right of searcn—now so difficult to carry out— 
and the right to treat all Slave-traders by land 
or sea as pirates, must eventually be recog- 
nised by Christian nations. This right, so 
nearly obtained at the Congress of Vienna in 
1815, and at the conference at Verona in 1822, 
was strongly urged by a deputation of the 
Anti-Slavery Society at the Congress of 
Berlin in 1878, but unfortunately it has not 
yet been obtained. I would urge upon this 
Congress to take some step at the present 
moment in support of this view, and trust that 
the propositions now made by my friend 
Senhor Nabuco, may be passed and placed 
upon the records of this meeting. 


On the motion of Mr. H. RicHarp, 
M.P., a Committee of the Conference 
was immediately formed to consider 
the resolutions proposed by Senhor 
Nabuco, composed of the gentlemen 
whose names are given in the Italian 
report on page 253. 

After an animated discussion, the 
following resolutions, as passed by the 
Committee, were agreed to. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

1. La Conférence émet le voeu que la traite 
des négres soit assimilée en droit inter 
national & la piraterie. 
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2. L'esclavage étant contraire au droit 
naturel toute nation est fondée en droit inter- 
national a refuser toute reconnaissance de 
cette institution, soit dans la personne d’étran- 
gers séjournant dans son territoire, soit dans 
la personne de ses propres sujets qui l’auraient 
reconnue dans une territoire étrange. 

3. Toute clause dans un traité international 
quelconque obligeant un Etat a rendre des 
esclaves entrés dans son territoire n’est pas 
valable devant le droit international. 

4. L’ancien esclave poursuivi dont l’extra- 
dition est demandée ne doit étre rendu que 
dans le cas ot ily aurait lieu de livrer un 
homme libre. L’extradition ne sera pas non 
plus accordée si l’ancien esclave devait étre 
jugé par d'autres juges ou punis d'autres 
peines que ne le serait un homme libre. 

5. Chaque Etat doit défendre a ses sujets de 
posséder, d’acheter, ou de vendre des esclaves 
en pays etranger, et de participer soit di- 
rectement soit indirectement atout trafic ou 
exploitation de ce genre ou 4 tout contrat 
ayant des esclaves pour objet, cela sous les 
peines que chaque Etat édictera. 

Accepté par la Commission 
et signd 
TRAVERS Twiss, President. 
(Translation: from The Times.) 


1. The Conference expresses the 
desire that the Slave-trade be assimilated 
in international law to piracy. 

2. Slavery being contrary to natural 
law, every nation is justified according to 
international law in refusing in any way 
to recognise the institution alike in the 
case of foreigners who are within its own 
territory as in the case of its own subjects 
who have refused to recognise the institu- 
tion of Slavery within the territory of 
another State. 

3. Every clause in any international 
treaty which binds a State to give up 
Slaves which have come within its territory 
is invalid with regard to international law. 

4. Where the extradition of an 
accused person who was a Slave in the 
country seeking his extradition is re- 
quested, such extradition should only be 
accorded if the extradition of a free man 
would be accorded in the same case, nor 
should such extradition be accorded if the 
former Slave would be judged by a 
different judge, or punished by other 
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penalties than if he had always been a free 
man. 

5. Every State should prohibit its 
subjects from possessing, buying, or selling 
Slaves in foreign countries, and from 
participating either directly, or indirectly, 
in any traffic of the same kind or in any 
contract having Slaves for its object, and 
this prohibition should be enforced by 
such penalties as each State may enact. 


At a subsequent sitting of the Con- 
gress, these resolutions were passed 
by acclamation, and it was further 
resolved that a printed copy of the 
same, signed by the President on 
behalf of the Congress, should be for- 
warded to all the Powers represented 
at the Court of St. James. The cost 
and supervision connected with print- 
ing and forwarding these documents 
was undertaken by Mr. Allen on 
behalf of the Anti-Slavery Society. 


Il Secolo of Milan of 13-14 Sep- 
tember, published the following report 
of the proceedings of the Congress 
relative to the Slave-trade. 


LA TRATTA DEI NEGRI. 

It /ion della seduta fu il brasiliano signor 
Nabuco. Questo simpatico oratore dalla verve 
tutta meridionale, parlava in buon francese ma 
con accento vibratissimo arieggiante il marsi- 
gliese. Il suo discorso in favore dell’abolizione 
della tratta dei negri e della schiavitd fu elo- 
quentissimoe provoco i pid vivi applausi dall’a. 
dunanza. 

Propone che il Congresso nomini un Comi- 
tato incaricato di proporre i mezzi per dare se- 
guito alla proposta fatta nel 1823 dagli Stat; 
Uniti d’America contro la tratta degli schiavi. 

L’uomo non ha proprieta sull’uomo. L’Africa 
é l'immenso serbatoio della schiavitu : la schia- 
vit scorre nel sangue dell’uomo,e se Europa 
non cerca di estirparla con ogni forza quella 
mala pianta pud rinvigorire, ed un di forse 
l’Europa sarebbe impotente ! 

E una vergogna che la polizia sull’'Oceano 
non sia internazionale. 

Nel 1823 l’assemblea degli Stati Uniti con 
130 voti contro 9, invitoO il Presidente ad en- 
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trare in convenzioni cogli Stati Europei per 
sopprimere la schiavitd africana: é un cancro 
che bisogna estirpare, percid fu bandita l’Asso- 


ciazione africana. Chiede si dichiari Ja tratta 
una pirateria sotto il diritto delle genti. Come 
brasiliano egli parla in nome del partito libe- 
rale di tutti gli uomini di buon senso e di buon 
cuore del suo paese “che, disse, é la sola po- 
tenza d’America (eccettuata la Spagna) che 
mantiene ancora la schiavitd.’’ Ma a Cuba i 
giorni della schiavitti sono contati. Fabra alla 
Camera spagnuola proporra tra breve l’aboli- 
zione totale del patronato, che cosi chiamasi 
a Cuba la schiavitu. 

Invece al Brasile questa istituzione ha rigo- 
gliose ramificazioni, ed il paese @ diviso in co- 
lonie penali. Perd l’agitazione abolizionista ¢ 
immensa, ed ogni giorno cresce il numero degli 
aderenti. 

Cita la profetica sentenza di Bluntschli: 
non passer& molto tempo che l’umanitd gua- 
rentira il grande principio: non vi ¢ proprieta 
dell’uomo sull’uomo. 

. Cita la Francia che nel 1848 fece una legge 
interdicente ai suoi sudditi all’estero, di pos- 
sedere schiavi, sotto pena di perdere il diritto 
di cittadini francesi. 


Conclude dicendo che l’agitazione in Europa 
per l’abolizione della schiavitu, ed un voto dell’ 
illustre concesso, che rappresenta non la forza 
ma la coercizione del dritto potrebbe condurre 
pit presto alla realizzazione di quel santo de- 
siderio. Fa alcune mozioni in proposito e pro 
pone si nomini un comitato per esaminarle. 


Il signor Allen segretario della Anti-Slavery 
Association, appoggia le proposte del Senhor 
Nabuco, e cita un eloquente discorso fatto da 
lord Brougham 50 anni fa, in cui quel grande 
oratore denunziava in termini di santa indig. 
nazione il diritto dell'uomo di avere proprieta 
sull'uomo. {I signor Allen disse, che parlando 
ad italiani su suolo italiano, deve congratulars! 
con essi pei molti illustri uomini che lavorarono 
come esploratori e liberatori in Africa, e prima 
fra tutti nomina Romolo Gessi l’amico dj 
Gordon pascii, che sacrificd la vita per la 
causa della liberta. Il soggetto & degno 
dell’attenzione di questo Congresso, giacché 
una strana apatia s’é ora impadronita delle 
nazioni d’Europa, circa questa quistione della 
schiavitd e del commercio degli schiavi. Fra 
le nazioni mussulmane, la schiavitti ¢ domestica 
se non religiosa istituzione per fornire alle 
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necessita degli harem dei pascia, e tale istitu- 
zione costa la vita di mezzo milione di nostri 
simili ogni anno sul suolo africano. 

In questo terribile fatto abbiamo l’autorita 
di Livingstone, Gordon, Gessi, e molti altri i 
quali fecero vivissime descrizioni delle orrende 
gesta dei cacciatori di schiavi africani. 


La proposta del Nabuco é adottata ed il 
comitato si compone de’ seguenti signori : 


Presidente, Sir Travers Twiss. 


Italiani: Costa. Procuratore Generale — 
Prof. Gabba—Graffagni avv. Angelo—Depu- 
tato Pierantoni—Prof. Olivi. 


Stranieri: Mr. Henry Richard, M.P.—I. 
G. Alexander, B.A—C. H. Allen— Senhor 
Nabuco. 

Si sospende per mezz’ora la seduta ed il 
comitato si ritira a discutere le mozioni Nabuco. 


Al riprendersi della seduta quelle mozioni 
vagliate e modificate dal comitato sono lette 


da Prof. Gabba. 


Esse suonano cosl : 

1° L’Assemblea esprime il voto che la 
tratta dei negri sia assimilata in diritto inter- 
nazionale alla pirateria. 

2° La schiavitd essendo contraria al diritto 
naturale ogni nazione puo in diritto interna- 
zionale rifiutare assolutamente di riconoscere 
quella istituzione, sia nella persona degli 
stranieri che soggiornano nel suo territorio, 
sia nella persona de’ suoi proprii sudditi che 
l’avessero sconosciuta in un territorio stra- 
niero, 

3° Ogni clausola in quatsiasi trattato in- 
ternazionale obbligante uno Stato a restituire 
gli schiavi entrati nel suo territorio non é 
valida dinanzi all diritto internazionale. 

4° Ogni Stato deve proibire a’ suoi sudditi 
di possedere, comperare o vendere schiavi in 
paese estero e di partecipare ad ogni traffico 
od impresa di tal genere od a contratti aventi 
per oggetto schiavi. 

Cid sotto le pene pronunciate da ogni Stato. 

5°: L’ex schiavo ricercato dalla autorita é 
di cui si chiede I’ estradizione non deve es- 
sere restituito tranne nel caso in cui ci fosse 
luogo di rendere un uomo libero. L’estradi- 
zione non sara accordata se |’ ex schiavo do- 
vesse essere giudicato da altri giudici o pu- 


nito d’altre pene che non lo sarebbe un uomo 
libero. 


Le proposte furono accolte per acclamazione. 
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INTERNATIONALISATION OF 
THE CONGO. 


Ata meeting of L’Justitut de Droit 
International, held at Munich in 
September last, M. Moynier, editor of 
LD Afrique Explorée et Cwilisée, read 
an interesting and exhaustive paper, in 
which he strongly advocated the in- 
ternationalisation of the great African 
river. We regret that space will not 
allow us to translate and republish 
the whole of this valuable document, 
which appears in the October number 
of L’ Afrique, but must content our- 
selves with giving the terms of the 
resolution which was passsd by the 
Institute relative to this subject :— 


L’ Institut de Droit International, in its ninth 
session held at Munich, from the 4th to the 8th 
September, 1883, after hearing the paper of 
M. Moynier, refers it to the consideration of a 
Committee composed of M. ARNTZ (Professor 
of Law, University of Brussels), M.* MAR- 
QUARDSEN (Professor of Law, University of 
Erlangen, Member of the German Parliament), 
M. RENAULT (Professor of the Faculty of Law 
of Paris), Stk TRAVERS Twiss, Q.C., D.C.L., 
and the author of the paper. 


This Committee considers that the Institute 
had not sufficient time before the closing of the 
Session to fully weigh the considerations pre- 
sented by the author of the paper in order to 
pronounce categorically upon all its conclusions 
but unanimously proposes'the following resolu! 
tion for the consideration of the Institute. 


This was, after discussion, voted at 
a full meeting of the Institute on the 
7th September :— 


RESOLUTION. 


(Zranslation.) 


“D'Institut de Droit International 
hereby resolves that the principles of 
the liberty of navigation for all nations 
Should be applied to the river Congo 
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and its affluents, and that all Powers 
should agree upon the measures 
requisite to prevent conflicts between 
civilised nations in Equatorial Africa. 
The Institute commissionsits executive 
to transmit this resolution to the 
different Powers, enclosing (but only 
with a view for information) the 
paper which has been presented to it 
by one of its members, M. Moynier, in 
its sitting, September 4, 1883.” 

We are glad to note that the Com- 
mittee consisted of representatives of 
England, France, Germany, Belgium, 
and Switzerland. 








ALLEGED SLAVERY IN 
QUEENSLAND. 


Under this heading Mr. Thomas 
Archer, Agent General for Queens- 
land, has published a pamphlet in 
answer to the article published by the 
Leisure Hour of June last, and review- 
ed in our number for that month, re- 


specting the Polynesian Labour 
Traffic. 
Mr. Archer's pamphlet consists 


of a letter to the editor of JZez- 


sure Hour, which was apparently 
too long for insertion in that period- 
ical, but has been freely and gratuit- 
ously circulated in its present form. 
This reply principally consists of an 


| indignant denial that the Queensland 


Sugar Planters and Squatters are to be 
classed with Slaveholders, or that the 
Polynesians in their service are un- 
kindly treated. We do not think 
that either the editor of Zetsure Hour, 
or any other intelligent writer would 
maintain that they are. The objection 
in England to this Polynesian 
trafic mainly arises from the 
excesses which have 
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undeniably been connected with 
the procuring of labourers from 
the Pacific Islands. That these cruel- 
ties were matter of fact and not of 
opinion is admitted even by those who 
are in favour of this kind of labour. 
Take, for instance, a long letter in the 
Times of August 10th, by Mr. Carl 
Feilberg, of Melbourne, who has 
studied this question for the last 14 
years, “ first with a view of procuring 
the entire abolition of the traffic, and 
afterwards, finding the entire abolition 
neither possible nor desirable, with 
the hope of reforming its abuses.” 


Mr. Feilberg believes that no 
Queenslander can deny that the trade 
as first practised by labour vessels, 
was carried on with great violence 
accompanied with man-stealing and 
murder. To this he attributes the 
death of Bishop Patteson and many 
other innocent men who were killed 
by the natives purely in a spirit of 
retaliation. These abuses he considers 
are now put a stop to, although the 





picture which he draws of the present | 


condition of the Islands that supply 
this traffic is not a pleasing one. We 
quote the following— 


“T can quite coaceive that many painful 
scenes may be enacted on the beach of a South 
Sea Island, as the recruiting boat pushes from 
the shore, while friends and relations are 
lamenting the departure of their loved ones in 
all the simple abandonment of savage grief. 
And yet does such a scene imply blame to the 
colony which sends forth the labour vessel ? 
There is one way in which I believe violent 
scenes yet occur. Whenever white men come 
in contact with barbarous races, quarrels 
invariably arise about women, and it un- 
fortunately happens that Polynesian women 
have some personal attractions, and are 
notoriously unchaste. Quarrels so produced, 
when every brutal passion is in the ascendant, 
are always dangerous, and I have no reason to 
doubt that the men engaged in labour vessels 
play their part in creating them. But, Sir, I 
deny that these unfortunate results are due to 
the labour trade as a labour trade. Quarrels 


over women will occur in the South Seas so | 
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long as white traders visit the islands for any 
purpose, and cannot be made fairly chargeable 
to the special traffic carried on by Queensland 
and Fiji. And how are they to be avoided? 
You cannot turn back the hands of the clock ; 
you cannot seal up the islands, and cause them 
to revert to the condition of isolation in which 
they existed before white men visited their 
shores, And here comes in what may be called 
the kernel of the whole question. I can well 
understand the despair with which the 
missionaries must regard the labour trade. By 
their patient, courageous, and persistent efforts, 
they have succeeded in planting the germs of 
civilization in some of these islands. The 
growth and development of these germs 
depended on maintaining their seclusion. 
The missionaries found the islanders very 
docile, and ready to be taught by them; but 
that very docility, arising, as it does, from the 
fickleness and want of determination of the 
Polynesian race, proved their greatest bane. 
They said: ‘Be baptized, come to school, 
build better houses, and live the lives of model 
Christian communities;’ and the islanders 
set willingly about doing as they were told. 
Then came the traders, saying, ‘Come with us 
to Fiji and Queensland, and we will give you 
the means of buying rifles and powder, fine 
clothes, sharp tools, and all manner of nice 
things ;’ and the islanders just as readily left 
the church, school-house, and all behind them to 
follow the new guides. Nor was this all the 
mischief. The departure of so many of the 
young and vigorous men had a most pernicious 
effect on the social condition of the tribes, and 
their return full of new ideas—and, | regret to 
say, new vices—armed, rich in the estimation 
of the islanders, disposed to scoff at native 
authority, ‘advanced thinkers,’ who had all 
their faith in Christianity destroyed by actual 
contact with a Christian community, must 
necessarily have upset the benevolent despotism 
which the missionary teachers sought to 
establish. But again f cel what can be done 
now? As far as my experience goes, it would 
bz better for any coloured race if they never 
saw white men and Christians ; but, once the 
poison which we Europeans communicate by 
contact with such barbarians as the Polynesians 
has begun to work, I fear its operation cannot 
be stayed. You can never, I fear, bring back 
the Polynesians t> their primitive condition, 
even if you should close up mn island, and 
not permit another European to land on their 
shores.” 


A Commission of Inquiry has been 
instituted by Her Majesty’s Gover- 
ment. Let us hope that their labours 
may be honestly carried out, and may 
include, as Mr. Feilberg suggests, a 
visit by the Commissioners, not only 
to the plantations of Queensland, but 
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to the labour producing islands of the | 


Pacific. Surely they might then ar- 
rive at some satisfactory conclusion. 





QUEENSLAND LABOUR TRAFFIC. 
MELBOURNE, ¥une 28, 1883. 


Str,—I am in receipt of a copy of the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter, sent to me by last 
mail, apparently from the office of the paper. 

I observe that you have republished in your 
columns a letter addressed-to the Editor of 
the Pall Mall Gazette, on the subject of “ Our 
Slave Trade,” as the Queensland Labour Traffic 
is only too accurately termed. I am glad to 
find that you are directing attention to this 
question, and trust that you may be able to 
assist in rousing public opinion in England 
to condemn, in no uncertain tone, what is felt 
by some of those best acquainted with the 
facts of the case to be a disgrace to our race 
and civilization. I send by this maila Mel- 
bourne newspaper, containing two letters and 
a leading article, in which the subject is dealt 
with, and I commend them to your con- 
sideration. The writer of the first letter was 
for many years connected with the New Hed- 
rides Mission, and is well qualified to speak 
with authority. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A RESIDENT IN MELBOURNE. 

To Chas. H. Allen, Esq. 


P.S.—I know nothing of the organization 
or medus operandi of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society; but it occurs to me 
that it might be of use to establish a branch 
of this or any similar society in the Australian 
colonies, to deal specially with the subject of 
coloured labour in Queensland, and to keep 
the English public supplied with well authen- 
ticated facts in connection with it. 








THE WEST INDIES. 
THERE have recently appeared in 
The Times several letters and a lead- 
ing article on the West Indies. The 


following, from the pen of Sir An- 
thony Musgrave, late Governor of 
Jamaica, gives an interesting account 
of the progress of the negro since the 
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abolition of Slavery, and completely 
refutes the arguments so often used 
by the planters and their friends, to 
the effect that Emancipation had 
ruined the West India Islands. 

Mr. Epmunp SturGe, Chairman 
of the Anti-Slavery Society, whose 
own West Indian experience had 
made hiram a competent authority, 
supplemented the statements of Sir 


‘Anthony Musgrave ina short letter 


which we give at foot :— 
Zo the Editor of The Times. 

Sir,—My attention has only to-day been 
called to the leading article in Zhe Zimes 
of the 2oth ult., and the letter of your corres- 
pondent, respecting West India food tariffs 
and the principles of taxation acted upon in 
the West Indian colonies. 

In your article the writer remarks that a 
couple of years before the Emancipation Act 
was passed—50 years ago—the value of West 
Indian exports was £9,932,500 ; and in 1880, 
the value was only £8,904,000; and that 
meanwhile the population has grown from 
958,840 to 1,493,062. “A population of more 
than half as much again produces a million’s 
worth less.” 

Will you be good enough to permit me to 
point out that mention of a very important 
fact is omitted ? This fact is, that if quanti- 
ties instead of values are compared, the 
apparent result is very different. The truth 
is that the production of the West Indies 
collectively is greatly larger than it was, It 
is not the fault of the planter, nor of the 
merchant, and still less that of the negro 
labourer, that the market value of West 
Indian produce has been brought down for the 
consumer by competition and free trade to less 
than half what it was 40 or $0 years ago. 
Sugar from estates in which I was then inte- 
rested brought, in 1842, from £40 to £42 per 
hogshead ; the same would not now bring more 
£15 or £16. In order that the amount of 
value stated for 1880 should be as large as it 
was, production of quantity must have been 
nearly doubled, while the population has not 
increased much more than $0 per cent. I have 
no statistics with me, but reference to them 
will, I think, afford verification of my state. 
ment. 
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I will not trouble you with any discussion 
of the questions suggested by the letter of 
your correspondent respecting the tariffs of the 
West Indies, but I may be allowed to observe 
that many fallacious opinions concerning those 
colonies are still dangerously prevalent. I say 
dangerously, for we can never hope to arrive 
at correct judgments by assuming error to be 
truth. 

It is a most pernicious error to assume, as is 
stated by Mr. Eversley in his letter published 
in Zhe Times of to-day, that “It is now quite 
incontrovertible that the majority of those 
islands have been seriously if not irreparably 
injured by the abolition of the Slave-trade.’’ 
On the contrary, the fact is that the abolition 
of Slavery led to the increase of the popula- 
tion, which is well known was fast dying out 
previously, in Jamaica, at all events, after the 
cessation of the Slave-trade, and retardad the 
collapse, which was inevitable. I would refer 
any one curicus on this subject to Mr. “‘ Monk,” 
Lewis’s journal, kept during his residence upon 
his own properties in Jamaica at the close of 
the last century. The compensation money 
paid for the Slaves at the time of emancipation 
afforded an artificial stimulus, which galvanized 
into temporary vitality a social and agricultural 
system already moribund. The true blow 
which staggered the West Indian interest— 
but from which I believe that it is now slowly 
but surely recovering—was the sudden aboli- 
tion of all protection in 1846. It was not to 
be expected that either the proprietary body 
or the labouring population, or any community 
collectively, could stand two such shocks 
within 50 years as a complete change in the 
artificial social system and the sudden entire 
removal of the artificial commercial protection 
to which they had been accustomed without 
showing any sign of being injuriously affected. 
There may be dearness and insufficiency of 
food at times and in places from which the 
labouring population suffer, but some extended 
experience leads me to doubt that they do so 
at all in the degree supposed by your corres- 
pondent. Although I do not question that 
the removal of taxes from food is right in 
economical principle, I should not expect in 
the many peculiar local circumstances of the 
West Indian colonies that the mass of the 
consumers would get the benefit of that re- 
moval. And while the revenue for purposes 
to which the labourer may fairly be asked to 
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contribute would suffer very largely, it would 
be difficult to find any other mode of contri- 
bution to public necessities which would en- 
able him to give his fair proportion without 
appearing to bear too hardly upon him. 

The true present condition and character of 
the negro labouring population is also much 
misunderstood ; and, in treating of it, sufficient 
allowance is not made for the condition 50 
years ago, of which the present state of things— 
so far as it is objectionable—is the outgrowth. 
Much stress is laid upon the “terrible figures 
of illegitimacy ;” but few pause to remember 
that little more than 50 years ago it was not 
permitted to teach the fathers and mothers of 
these people to read: they were prevented, or 
at least discouraged, from marriage, and were 
encouraged to breed like cattle. Now, we 
turn up our eyes in shocked amazement at 
their awful depravity. Have we much excuse 
for surprise that the lessons then inculcated are 
not yet unlearnt ? 

It is stated, as if a fact were so presented of 
specially distressing character with regard to 
the negro population, that in mauy places the 
infant mortality exceeds 30 per cent. of the 
recorded deaths. It will not occur to many to 
ask what it is in London, and they will pro- 
bably be a good deal surprised to find that the 
difference between Great Britain and the West 
Indies in this respect is not so great as might 
be supposed, the fact being that the ratio of 
deaths of infants under one year old to the 
total deaths is everywhere very large indeed 
among the lower classes of the population. 

I will not trespass further upon your space, 
although much more could be said. I merely 
present these few points for consideration as 
indicating that general statements and popular 
beliefs respecting West Indian affairs are not 
to be accepted unhesitatingly, and, in some 
cases, cannot be at all accepted as true. 

I claim to have had some experience of the 
West Indies, and I gladly record my belies 
that after 50 years of great trials and difficul 
ties, arising out of the measures of 1846, fol- 
lowing so closely upon the social change of 
1834, they now have a fairer prospect before 
them than at any time for perhaps a century. 
Their progress is being made upon surer 
ground ; and that they are now making pro- 
gress, no one who really knows much about 
them can greatly doubt. After some personal 
knowledge of all the great groups of Colonial 
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possessions, it is my opinion that few places 
afford better opportunities for discreet and 
Temunerative investment of capital. Capital 
and intelligent application of it, rather than 
labour, is what is now wanted, whatever may 
have been the case a few years ago, when popu- 
lation did not press upon the means of subsis- 
tence. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A. MUSGRAVE. 
Coughton-house, Ross, Sept. 1. 


To THE EDITOR OF Zhe Times. 

S1r,—The letter of Sir Anthony Musgrave 
in Zhe Times of this day is an effective answer 
to those of your correspondents who cling to 
the idea that the West Indies were ruined by 
emancipation, and I should not trouble you 
with any remarks of my own were it not that 
Sir Anthony has not referred to the primary 
stage in the process of West Indian ruin. 


I have in my possession the accounts of the 
expenditure and crops on four sugar estates in 
the Island of Montserrat, from the year 1808 
to the year 1812, and again for one year at a 
period 20 years later. There is no reason to 
suppose that these estates were other than a 
fair representation of the average position of 
sugar estates throughout the West Indies. 
The average cost per hogshead on these four 
estates during the four years, 1808 to 1812, was 
416 14s. per hogshead. 


On the same estates in 1831, still worked by 
Slaves, the average cost was £18 4s. 10d. pet 
hhogshead, and in this year the sugar, instead 
of being valued at £50 per hogshead in the 
island, as in the first period, was only valued 
at £13 6s. od. per hogshead, and probably a 
still larger amount in accumulating interest on 
capital, or on mortgages. 

It will be borne in mind that up to 1826 not 
only were West Indian sugars protected by a 
prohibitory duty against those of all foreign 
countries, but also by a high extra‘duty against 
those of Mauritius and of British India—our 
own possessions ; and, further, at the latter 
portion of this period the drawback allowed on 
the export of British refined sugar was con. 
sidered by competent judges to enhance the 
price for home consumption to the extent of §s. 
per cwt. 

Of course, an interest which had so long 
floated solely by the inflation of a system of 
such outrageous protection at once collapsed 
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at the touch of competition with a produce 
even of our own dependencies, which had grown 
and extended in spite of its exclusion from the 
markets of the mother country, The admis 
sion of Mauritius sugars in 1826, and subse- 
quently those from our own East India posses_ 
sions on the same terms as those from the 
West, brought the value of sugar in the British 
market to a normal condition, and (of course 
apart from the separate resources of the owners) 
left a vast proportion of West India estates in 
a hopelessly insolvent condition. 


Ifto the annual loss on the sugars produced, 
as shown by these accounts at the latter period 
of Slavery, we add the accumulated interest on 
heavy mortgages, it will be seen that the 
Emancipation Act found the West India 
interest already a complete wreck, from which 
it was to some extent rescued by the 20 millions 
compensation for losses, which protection, and 
not emancipation, had inflicted upon it. 


Yours truly, 
EDMD. STURGE. 


Charlbury, Oxon, Sept. 5. 








O ABOLICIONISMO.* 
by Joaguim NABUCO. 


WE welcome with much satistaction this work 
from the pen of the President of the Brazilian 
Anti-Slavery Society. It is written in Portu- 
guese, and is intended for circulation in Brazil. 
It is dedicated to the people of Cedra, who 
have the proud distinction of being the first 
in that great Empire to free their province 
from the taint of Slavery. The dedication is 
short but pungent, consisting only of the 
following two lines of Lamartine. 


“Tl fait jour dans votre ame ainsi que sur 
vos fronts, 

La ndtre est une nuit oi nous nous 
égarons.” 


The work consists of 17 chapters and about 
200 pages, and from the headings of the 
chapters we should conclude that the subject 
is treated in an exhaustive manner. We have 
to thank the author for his courtesy in for- 
warding us a copy, and hope at a future time 
to be able to give some little sketch of its 
contents. 


* A. Kingdon and Co., Moorfields, London, 1883. 
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ST. JOHN D’EL REY COMPANY. 


To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
Sir,—The following letter seems to bear 
out the reported cruelties exercised towards 
the Chinese employed at the St. John D’El 
Rey Company’s Mines at Morro Velho, the 
scene of so much cruelty, injustice, and ex- 
tortion towards the Catta Branca Blacks, who 
have not yet received the seventeen years 
wages due to them from the Directors of this 
Company. 
ABOLICIONIST. 
MoRRO VELHO, August 17th, 1883. 
Most Illustrious and Most Excellent Senhor 
Dr. Ignacio a de Assis Martins. 


DEAR FRIEND AND SIr,—I have to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the esteemed favour 
of your Excellency with date of 11th inst. 
and in reply have the honour to inform you 
that the number of the Chinese actually 
engaged in the service of this Company is 
105. Besides the food and mining-clothes, 
which the Company is obliged to furnish them 
under the clauses of the contract, they daily 
gain Rs.1,000 (2s.), more or less, for eight 
hours’ service. With some exceptions they 
are not much inclined to work, and need much 
looking after by the drivers. 

In my views, these people have proved very 
expensive, and cause much inconvenience to 
the Company, those from Saigon being the 
worst. 

Complimenting your Excellency, 

I have the honour, &c., 
GEORGE H. OLDHAM, 
Superintendent. 
Extracted from the Jornal de Commercio, 
Rio de Janeiro, August 26th, 1883. 








THE MAHDI AND HIS CAPTIVES. 


L’ Afrique explorée et civilisée states that none 
of the Catholic Missionaries taken prisoners 
by him had died, nor do they suffer anything 
except the disagreeables incident to captivity. 
They are not placed in irons, nor have the 
sisters been sold into Slavery as reported. 
On the contrary, the Mahdi respects and 
admires their firmness and has forbidden his 
followers under heavy penalties from injuring 
them in any way. “Look at these infidels,” 
says he, “how firmly they adhere to their 
belief in a false religion, whilst you have so 
little faith in me!” 

We regret to hear no news of the Slave- 
trade Inspector, Herr Gottfried Roth, taken 
prisoner a year ago. 
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CAPTAIN C. E. FOOT, R.N. 


We trust the news contained in the 
following paragraph is true. Cap- 
tain Foot has done very good Anti- 
Slavery work and is well known to the 
friends of that cause in England. We 
note with pleasure, as a sign that his 
work has been appreciated by the 
Foreign Office, that his appointment 
in Nyassa is for the purpose of 
suppressing the Slave-trade and de- 
veloping cwilization and commerce in 
Central Africa. We wish him most 


heartily God-speed. 

The Foreign Office having applied to the 
Admiralty for the services of Captain C. E. 
Foot, R.N., the Central News understands that 
this officer has been granted leave for two years, 
and is to be appointed Consul in the Nyassa 
and other lakedistricts for the purpose of 
suppressing the slave-trade, and developing 
civilization and commerce in Central Africa. 
The Central News also understands that 
Commander C. E. Gissing, R.N., will be 
appointed Vice Consul to act as Captin Foot’s 
assistant. Captain Foot was lately in com- 
mand of the Rudy, on the East Indian station . 
Commander Gissing was promoted to hi§ 
present rank gth March, 1881, and has just re- 
linquished his post as second in command of 
the Shannon coastguard ship at Greenock, to 
enable him to accept the above mentioned 
appointment,— Standard, 6th October. 








AN EPIDEMIC IN BRAZIL. 


We commend the following terrible 
description of the ravages of small- 
pox to the careful consideration of 
those who are attempting to introduce 
large numbers of Chinese Coolies into 
Brazil, where the power to combat 
epidemics such as small-pox, leprosy, 
beriberi, and other fatal diseases 
would appear to be almost nil. 


In the Province of Minas Geraes, within a 
day’s journey by rail from Rio de Janeiro and 
a. few hours more by road, existed in the 
first week of August a village called Cajura, 
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To-day there is no one in that village! only 
bones! The small pox appeared there some 
time ago. Deaths took place. No one, no 
doctor, no country druggist would go to the 
village, and the neighbouring villages would 
let no one leave. But the crows and vultures 
left the country for miles around to goto 
Cajura, There were so many persons ill at 
a time that the dead were left in their beds or 
in the streets, there being no one to bury them, 
Some bodies were tied to the tails of horses 
by survivors who wished in this way to take 
them to the burying ground, and the news of 
what was going on was carried into a hamlet 
a mile or two off by one of these horses drag- 
ging a corpse with the crows sticking to it, and 
abandoned by the man in charge of the horse, 
who had fallen dead on the way. 


[Extracted from private letter, September 1883. ] 





A USEFUL SLAVE. 
(From Zhe Times.) 


THE Indian Government steamer Asmdéer- 
witch, which was despatched on the 19th of 
July in search of the crew of the wrecked 
steamer Anight of the Bath, has arrived at 
Bombay, having succeeded in rescuing the 
captain and 16 men out of a total complement 
of 33 hands. The Knight of the Bath \eft 
Bombay on the 12th of June for Havre. It 
appears that she ran on the Koora Mooria 
Islands on the 18th of June. Great difficulty 
was experienced in lowering the boats, owing 
to the heavy sea which was rolling, and some 
lives were lost. Eventually the survivors suc. 
ceeded in landing at Hadesh on the morning 
of the 19th of June. They were immediately 
seized and plundered by the Arabs. After 
wandering for some time they reached a fishing 
village, where they were hospitably maintained 
for 45 days. The discovery of the castaways 
was due to the lucky accident that while the 
Amberwitch was cruising off the coast an 
escaped Slave swam to her, and was taken on 
board. His master, who foliowed him, gave 
information of the situation of the wrecked 
crew, who were thereupon taken off by the 
Amberwitch. The chief officer and the first 
and second engineers of the Knight of the 
Bath were lost. 
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SLAVE-TRADE IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 


From the Soudan, from Bornu, from 
Wadai, from Timbuctoo, caravans ar 
rive yearly in January and February at 
Ghadames laden with ivory, soda, 
senna, gold dust, ostrich feathers, skins, 
and unfortunately also with 
Slaves of both sexes, although 
this vile commerce has somewhat 
diminished since the closing of the 
Slave-markets of Tunis and Algeria. 
The tribe of Touareg are the most 
ferocious of the man-hunters.— 
L’ Esploratore, September, 1883. 
N.B.—Ghadames is a large oasis on 
the south-east border of Algeria. It 
would be interesting to know how 
these Slaves are absorbed. Do they 
go through Tripoli to supply the 
demands of Turkey? The attention 
of Her Majesty’s Consul-General for 
Tripoli might well be called to this 
subject.—Zad. Reporter. 





THE SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR. 


We are glad to hear of the safe 
arrival of Sir John Kirk at Zanzibar 
where his presence was much wanted. 
One of his first acts was the investi- 
ture of His Highness the Sultan with 
the Grand Cross of the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George. It is note- 
worthy that the insignia of the order 
was bourne on a velvet cushion by 
Midshipman Brownrigg, a cousin of 
the gallant Captain Brownrigg who 
was murdered in 1881 by Arab Slave- 
dealers sailing under the French flag. 
This young officer acted as King-at- 
Arms, and there would seem to be 
something peculiarly appropriate in 
his presence in so important a capacity 
at this ceremony. This investiture 
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in Her Majesty’s name appears to 
have had an excellent effect upon the 
Arabs present, as it is the first instance 
in which the Sultan has consented to 
receive an order in public; previous 
investitures from foreign countries 
having been made privately in a 
small room. The Sultan afterwards 
gave a State dinner, in which English 
roast beef and iced puddings figured 
conspicuously in the menu, on which 
appeared dishes ‘a la Victoria,” “a 
la Prince of Wales,” and ‘a la Glad- 
stone.”’ 

Sir John Kirk is to be congratulated 
upon his successful inauguration of 
his new public life in Zanzibar, which 
we earnestly trust may continue for 
many yearstocome. The correspon- 
dent from whom we quote describes 
the condition of Zanzibar as wonder- 
ully prosperous compared with what 
it was a few years ago. Our readers 
will readily understand how much of 
this is owing to the untiring activity 
and skilful tact of Sir John Kirk. 








DR. DUTRIEUX BEY AND THE 
CHOLERA IN EGYPT. 


We are glad to learn that our Cor- 
responding Member Dr. DuTRIEUX 
Bey, whose journey into the cholera 
affected districts on an official mission 
has already been announced in these 
columns, has safely returned from his 
dangerous and difficult task. The 
result of his investigations shows a 
lamentable want of organization in all 
sanitary matters in Egypt. Dr. 
Dutrieux has embodied his experiences 
in a voluminous report full of excel- 
lent suggestions addressed to Cherif 
Pasha, the minister who commissioned 
him to undertake his difficult mission. 
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It would appear that the report con- 
tains too many home truths to be 
palatable to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment as we learn that its publication 
is forbidden in Egypt. An excellent 


summary of the letter was published 


in the Zimes, of October 8th, and we 
trust that the attention of our Govern- 
ment will be called to the scandalous 
condition of the poorer districts of 
Lower Egypt now laid bare. 

Dr. DuTrRIEux Bey is now on his 
way to England, having obtained a 
well merited furlough from his 
onerous duties as Inspector of hospitals 
in Alexandria. His principal object 
in visiting this country is to call 
public attention to the lack of sani- 
tary precautions so sadly prevalent in 


Egypt. 








SLAVERY IN MOROCCO. 


THE following letter received from 
a correspondent in Morocco fully 
confirms what we have already stated 
with regard to slavery in Morocco. 
We agree with our correspondent 
that it is shameful, that in Tangier, 
but three hours from Gibraltar, the 
slave trade should be allowed to exist 
in the manner in which it does. 


September, 1883. 

Dear Sir,—Having seen your letter in the 
Times, of August the 26th, respecting Slavery 
in East Africa, I beg leave to draw your 
attention to Slavery much nearer home. I 
have for years been connected with this 
country, and as an Englishman felt ashamed 
to see a country which owed its very existence 
to English influence openly practise the vile 
traffic. What shocks me most is to see that 
Sunday morning, at the time when all the 
flags of civilised powers float over the lega- 
tions at Tangier, public criers run through the 
streets leading slaves for inspection and bids. 
The periodical, of which I send six copies by 


post, will show you to what extent slavery is. 
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practised here and what crimes are perpetrated 
through it. Every item mentioned in the 
paper you can take as dona side, reliable, and 
backed by evidence. 

If I venture to address you it is because I 
repeat, as an Englishman, I feel ashamed to see 
in this place, but three hours journey from a 
British garrison, the vile traffic which England 
endeavours to suppress, should be allowed to 
disgrace humanity. Trusting you will excuse 
my liberty. 


X. 
To Cuas. H. ALLEN, Esq. 


Mr. ARTHUR PEasE, M.P., Presi 
dent of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
has received from Morocco a Spanish 
newspaper in which there are para- 
graphs relating to the Slave Markets 
in that Empire. The following is a 
translation of some of the most 
important. 

“Aug. 26, Slave Auction, Tuesday, a negress 
at $38. Wednesday, a Mulatto (female) very 
young and well-shaped, at $44 ; a little nigger, 


about 12 years old, at $39. Thursday, a negress 
at $50. 

The little nigger on Wednesday cried 
during the sale, perhaps on account of change 
of master, perhaps on account of the pain 
caused by the scratches on his feet, or from 
other causes.” 








ONE OF COLONEL GORDON’S 
RESCUED WAIFS. 


Ali Mahoom, the Khartoum slave- 
boy freed by Colonel Gordon, and 
given by him to Mr. R. W. Felkin, 
who has had him educated in Eng- 
land, has now been engaged by Consul 
Baker as his servant, and started for 
Khartoum a few weeks ago. As he 
speaks and writes English and Arabic, 
he ought to be useful in his new 
capacity. Before leaving, he sent us 
a last contribution from his money-box 
in which he collected trifling sums for 
the poor slaves :— 
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5, Marchhall Crescent. 
July 25, 1883. 

My Dear Sir, 

I send you £1 5s. od. This is the last that 
I can collect now for I go soon to Khartoum 
with Consul Baker. I hope to be of use now 
to my own people. I hope I may see you in 
London next week. 

I was born in Madi-land. A beautiful 
country it was before we were made slaves, 
and I was taken away from dear mother, and 
made a slave. It is a very hard thing for 
you to be taker away from your home and to 
be a slave. I was made free by General 
Gordon, in Khartoum, and he gave me to Mr. 
R. W. Felkin, and I was faithful servant to 
him, and now I am very sorry to leave him 
and all his kind friends. 

I am now with Mr. Baker. 

Good-bye, and Salaam from your faithful 
friend, 

ALI MAHOOM. 








PROPOSED SCHEME FOR THE 
MAINTENANCE AND EDUCA- 
TION OF FREED SLAVES. 


CapTaIN Foot, R.N., sends us the 
following scheme which he has 
devised for providing for main- 


taining and educating freed Slaves in 
Egypt :— 

The reported increase of the Slave-trade in 
Egypt, and the fact that such Slaves as are 
freed by Government, or by the death of their 
owners, as in this time of epidemic, have no 
asylum, attracts the attention of many who 
earnestly trust the day is not far distant when 
H.H. the Khedive will abolish Slavery once 
and for all, as has been done in our Indian 
possessions, and still more recently by the 
Mahomedan Bey of Tunis. The following 
Memorandum is the outline of an industrial 
scheme which I believe would benefit, not only 
the released Slave, but prove of great future 
good to Egypt itself, as supplying trained 
labourers, artificers, and servants, who would 
be cheaper than Slave-labour. There are 


vast tracts of desert lands, such as that in the 
vicinity of Genife, Chalouf, and Suez, bordering 
on the sweet water canal, only requiring irri- 
gation and cultivation to produce the fertility 
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of other parts of Egypt. The scheme may be 
considered a large one, but it is capable of 
commencement in the smallest proportion, and 
thus may present itself as feasible to those who 
have the welfare of Egypt at heart. 


8,092 Slaves have been freed between 
August, 1877, and November, 1882 ; but only 
26 have been employed in agriculture, and 23 
sent to school, whilst 1,626 males and 1,994 
females have been left to follow their own 
inclinations, These facts, which speak for 
themselves, are extracted from Lord Dufferin’s 
report recently presented to Parliament. 


I have placed registration as of primary im- 
portance, considering it to be the first step to 
abolition, and practicable with the existing 
official and police organization. As regards 
the sanctity of the harems, women might be 
employed to collect the necessary statistics. 


MEMORANDUM 


OF SCHEME FOR PROVIDING FOR THE 
MAINTENANCE AND EDUCATION OF FREED 
SLAVES. 

1.—A complete registration of Slaves through- 
out Lower Egypt. 

2.—The grant from H.H. the Khedive of a 
tract of arable land conveniently situated in 
Lower Egypt, to be called “ The Freed Slave’s 
Reservation.” If no Government land obtain- 
able, a subscription to be opened for the pur- 
chase of a suitable quantity. Slaves who may 
be captured by cruisers, police, or manumitted 
by any other means to be forwarded free by 
Government of Egypt to the Reservation, also 
Slaves who by the death of owners have been 
left homeless and destitute, and unable to earn 
a livelihood, or obtain employment under 
police supervision. 


3.—The object of the Reservation is to con- 
stitute an asylum on the principle of an 
Industrial Farm and School, under direct 
English control, but subject to the Govern- 
ment of Egypt. All rules and regulations for 
the management of the same to have the 
sanction of the Khedive and the approval of 
Her Majesty’s Representative in Egypt. An 
annual grant to be voted from the Egyptian 
Treasury for the maintenance of the Reser- 
vation, till Her Majesty’s Representative 
considers the institution self-supporting from 
its own produce, or by subscriptions that may 
be received. 
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Freed Slaves to be employed, and the Institution 
worked as yollows :— 


(2.) Those who, from previous training, or 
who show an aptitude for agriculture, 
to be settled in separate houses on 
allotments of arable land, and if not 
married to be permitted todoso. They 
should pay a small yearly rent, such as. 
freed Slaves and their families do at the 
Universities Mission Stations at Zanzi- 
bar, and on the East Coast of Africa. 

(4.) Trades should be taught to those who 
elect to follow them, or are not physi- 
cally fit for agriculture. 

(c.) Schools for the young of both sexes to 
be established with compulsory atten- 
dance to the age of 13 or 14. 


(7) All boys to be subjected to a certain 
amount of drill, similar to that in use 
in most English schools. 


— 


A training ship to be in connection with 
the Institution, stationed either at Alex- 
andria, Ismailia, or Suez—one of the 
Khedive’s old Men of War to be fitted 
up for the purpose—organised and 
governed by rules similar to those 
carried out on board English Industrial 
Training Ships, with the necessary 
modifications required. Freed Slaves 
may be apprenticed as seamen, stokers, 
carpenters, etc., in the ships of English 
Companies, drafted into the Egyptian 
Navy, etc., etc. 


(g- 


(4.) A military training school for boys and 
young men to be established on the 
Reservation for the supply of the 
Army, Police, Consular Cavasses, etc., 
etc. 


(7.) Girls to be specially trained in cookery, 
washing, needlework, and generally for 
domestic service. Any persons wishing 
to start private Asylums or Homes for 
females, to be allowed a certain number, 
provided they can satisfy the Reserva- 
tion Authorities, subject to English 
Consular approval, that they have means 
to do so, and are provided with satis- 
factory instructors. 

(4.) A freed Slave, either male or female, 


may be apprenticed to any person fer 
legitimate work, but must be liable te 
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inspection at any period by authorised 
English officials, and who should, as is 
carried out in the case of released Slaves 
in the Seychelles Islands, ascertain that 
fair wages are given, proper medical 
attendance, food, and accommodation 
are provided. 

{/.) Freed Slaves may be permitted to quit 
the Reservation provided they have the 
sanction of the authorities thereof, who 
may give the same in writing, after 
ascertaining that the individual is in a 
position to earn a living, and not become 
a vagrant or fall into bad ways. 

{m.) A Police Corps to be formed on the 
Reservation, to enforce law and order: 
A gaol to be established, with a suitable 
code of laws, sanctioned by the Khedive 
and Her Majesty’s Representative. 

(n.) All misdemeanours and crimes com- 
mitted on the Reservation to be dealt 
with in accordance with a Code specially 
drawn up to meet the requirements, and 
authorised by the Khedive,and approved 
of by Her Majesty’s Representative, 
who will appoint and approve the 
Tribunal to administer the same. 

{o.) All offences committed by freed Slaves 
away from the Reservation limits, to 
be dealt with according to the law of 


Egypt. 
C. E. Foor. 
United Service Club, Pall Mall, 








“ PATIENT CONTINUANCE IN 
WELL DOING,”’ 


In earth's most secret places, 
Where man's feet have not trod, 
Are forms of life most lovely, 
Whose beauty lives—-for God. 
In all the earth His forces 
Hasten His gracious ends ; 
With slow, resistless movement, 
They bring the thing He sends. 
And over our impatience, 
Our fretful haste beside, 
Move the unhastened forces 
Of sun and wind and tide. 
They bid us hush our clamour, 
And cease our anxious fears, 
His might and love rememb'ring 
Whose are the eternal years. 
American Paper. 
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THE EGYPTIANS IN THE 
SOUDAN. 


From telegrams and letters which 
have lately arrived it appears that 
General Hicks, at the head of his 
Egyptian troops, has fairly started for 
his campaign against the Mahdi. His 
operations are directed against El 
Obeid the capital of Kordofan, but it 
would appear that the worst enemy 
with which he has to deal is the 
terrible desert country with its over- 
powering heat. There is also a 
scarcity of water, and although every 
precaution is taken one cannot but 
look with anxiety for the next news 
from the besieging army. A telegram 
published in the Datly News of the 
8th concludes with the following 
rather startling paragraph :— 

“ There will be no communication 
with the external world for the next 
few weeks, as for the moment we 
practically burn our ships.” 


In the interest of the Anti-Slavery 
movement we cannot but feel that a 
great deal depends upon the success 
of the Egyptian army under its few 
European leaders, for should the 
Mahdi maintain his position in the 
country the slave trade will once more 
be rampant. The special Correspon- 
dent of the Dazly News, writing from 
Khartoum a month earlier (Daily 
News, Oct. 8), gives a description of 
his voyage by steamer from Berber to 
Khartoum, a distance of a little more 
than 200 miles. The manner in 
which this short voyage was con- 
ducted by the despotic Egyptian cap- 
tain who had charge of the miserable 
little craft shows how wretched is the 
provision for transport when left to 
purely Egyptian control. Nothing 
shows more plainly the advantage 
that would accrue to Egypt if Khar- 
toum could bz placed in proper com- 
munication with the Red Sea. 


That it should occupy nineteen days 
for a voyage by steamer of 200 miles 
is a disgrace to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, and a still greater disgrace lies 
at the door of the Ministry for allow- 
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ing the commanders of their steamers 
to make raids by armed blacks upon 
the defenceless inhabitants of the 
banks of the Nile, in order to procure 
fuel for their wretched little tug-boats. 
The manner in which this was done is 
thus described :— 

At half-past seven we drew up at the left 
bank fer a fresh supply of fire-wood. Here 
occurred a typical piece of petty official op- 
pression. The place at which we stopped was 
nota regular fuelling station, and comes 
no wood was ready. The captain, taking with 
him a half-dozen of his black sailors and fire- 
men, armed with Remington rifles and others 
bearing axes, proceeded to a village some 
hundreds of yards inland, and in spite of the 
protests and entreaties of the women (for the 
men were absent with the flocks), set about 
dragging down the doorposts and rude timber 
roofs of the mud huts. This wood the unfor- 
tunate villagers were compelled to carry to the 
river's side, where it was chopped up and 
shifted on board the steamer. This was by no 
means the only occasion on which during the 
journey up the Nile such outrages were per- 
petrated. Some of the military officers on 
board the barges loudly reviled the captain for 
his conduct, and threatened to report his con- 
duct at Khartoum. One Turkish officer said 
he had no doubt that it was the prevalence of 
such outrages by irresponsible minor officers 
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which had driven the Soudanées into revolt. 
Whenever the village was populous and the 
Sheik had the air of an intelligent man, the 
captain never dared to demolish the houses, 
but was content to pay for the wood brought 
down and stacked on the river bank. 


From the protests of the officers 
on board we should hope that it is 
something novel, even in Egypt, to 
pull down person’s houses and com- 
pel the women to carry the timber to 
the river-side to serve for fuel. It is 
quite time that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment should make up its mind to 
allow the formation of the. railway 
recommended by Lord Dufferin, and 
the placing of proper steamers upon 
the Nile. We learn that an English 
company has been prepared for some 
time to make the railway from Suakim 
to Berber, but that the Egyptian 
Government still refuse their con- 
sent. How long are Lords Dufferin 
and Granville’s wise and statesman- 
like recommendations to be treated 
with ‘contempt by the ministers of 
the Khedive ? 





FRIENDLESS AND FALLEN. 





LONDON FEMALE PREVENTIVE AND 
REFORMATORY INSTITUTION. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 





THE FOLLOWING HOMES ARE SUSTAINED BY THE GENERAL 
FUNDS OF THE SOCIETY. 
REFORMATORIES. 


200, Euston Road, N.W. 
Milton House, Brompton. 


35, Eden Grove, Holloway. 
5, Parson's Green, Fulham. 


PREVENTIVE HOMES. 
195, Hampstead Road, N.W., for Friendless Young Women of Good Character. 
7, Parson's Green, S.W., Training Home for Friendless Girls. 
OPEN ALL-NIGHT REFUGE. 
37, Manchester Street, W.C. 





([HESE HOMEs and REFUGES have accommodation for 180 inmates. 
5,000 Meals: (about) have to be provided every week. 


Since September, 1857, there have been admitted to the Reformatory Homes --- 6,598 


To the Preventive Homes 


To the Open-all-Night Refuge, since its establishment in 1867 i 
The Committee authorise the immediate admission of all suitable c 


time to the utmost capacity of the Homes. 


2,249 
- s+ 9,769 
ases applying at any 


The Committee earnestly appeal for INCREASED FUNDS to extend the Mission, and 
thus respond to the numerous applications for help. 


Reports and all other information may be obtained at the Office. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thankfully received by Messrs. BOSANQUET, 
SALT, & Co., Bankers, 73, Lombard Street, E.C.; by FRANCIS NICHOLLS, Esq. (of the 
Committee), 14, Old rig ear: sae E.C.; and by EDWARD W. THOMAS, Secretary. 


Office: 200, Euston 


oad, London, N.W. 


Cheques and Post-Office Orders should be crossed, 
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WMAT SMALL I DRINK? 


THE “ LANCET” says :— 


“We counsel the public to drink their lime-juice whenever and where- 
ever they list. There are with this, as with other liquids, pure and 
adulterated varieties. But they may be assured that, as a rule, lime-juice 
is, particularly during the summer, a far more wholesome drink than any 
form of alcohol, and that, say, an ounce or two of the pure juice in a 
tumbler of really cold water, sweetened to taste, is about the pleasantest 
beverage that can be taken when the thermometer is over 65 deg. or 70 
deg. F. We commend this drink to the attention of the coffee-tavern 
companies, but recommend them to procure the Jest West India lime-juice 
as more wholesome than any mixture containing other ingredients.’’— 


Lancet, 1879. 


“We have subjected the samples of the ‘Lime-Fruit Juice’ of the 
Montserrat Company to full analysis, with a view to test its quality and 
purity. We have found it to be in sound condition, and entirely free from 


adulteration.” —LZancet, 1870. 


“MONTSERRAT” LIME-FRUIT JUICE 


Is THE BEST, 


BECAUSE it is the only Lime-Juice produced uniformly from 
one Plantation, and from Trees cultivated for the purpose. 


BECAUSE, being from Ripe, Sound Fruit only, it has all the 
Delicate Aroma peculiar to the Fruit, and is richer in Citricity 
than any other. 


100,000 Gallons Imported in One Year! 


FROM ALL DRUGGISTS. 





ALSO 


“MONTSERRAT ” | 
Pure Lime-Fruit Cordials. 


AROMATIC JARGONELLE PINEAPPLE RASPBERRY SARSAPARILLA 
LIMETTA PEPPERMINT CLOVE QUININE STRAWBERRY 


Retail from Grocers, Druggists, Wine Merchants, everywhere. 
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PORTUGAL AND THE CONGO. 


In our last issue the report of the 
proceedings of the Conference on 
International Law, held at Milan, 
stated that the resolution proposed 
by Sir Travers Twiss relative to the 
neutralization of the Congo, was un- 
fortunately rejected. We were, how- 
ever glad to report that a similar 
resolution had been passed at a 
meeting of ? Institut du Droit Interna- 
zional, held at Munich a few days 
before. We deeply regret that Sir 
Travers Twiss was unable to carry 
his motion in Milan, as it would have 
strengthened the hands of the gentle- 
men who formed the Committee at 
Munich, and whose action has 
promptly called forth a long and 
elaborate reply from the Portuguese 
Government. Thisdocumentis printed 
in fullin Zhe Zimes of November sth, 
but is too long for reproduction in our 
columns. Moreover, it enters largely 
into political questions, which are 
outside the province of the ANTI- 
SLaveryY Society. In an editorial of 
the same date, Zhe Zimes reviews the 
question in a fair and equitable spirit, 
although the writer appears to admit 
that Portugal might be allowed to 
exercise her jurisdiction “upon the 
coast line and on the lower waters of 
theCongo.” The Anti-Slavery Society, 
however, and the Chambers of Com- 
merce have steadily opposed the right 
of Portugal to the possession of any 
territory north of 8° S. lat., and this 





would cut her off from the Congo 
altogether. Whilst agreeing with the 
writer in Zhe Times that :— 


“ Portugal cannot be allowed under cover of 
mere measures of police at the mouth of the 
Congo, to stretch her sceptre across the unex- 
plored regions of the Continent till she rounds 
the circle with her possessions on the East 
Coast,”’ 


we would go further and maintain 
that she has no right of police at the 
mouth of the Congo at all. 


In support of this view, we have 
not only the high legal authority of Sir 
Travers Twiss, Q.C., as quoted in our 


ow 


former number, but also that of Mr. 
J. Westlake, O.C., whose letter to Zhe 
Times in reply to the Portuguese 
Manifesto, we insert below. 


TO THE EDITOR OF Zhe Z7imes. 


S1r,—As a member of the Institute of Inter- 
national Law, I have been much amused to-day 
at reading in Zhe 7imes the accusation brought 
against us by the Portuguese Government. It 
would: seem that we have lost sight of the 
rights possessed by Portugal to the territory of 
the Lower Congo, that we presuppose that 
Portugal desires to monopolize the splendid 
waterway for her own exclusive advantage, 
that our vote is an uninternational confirma- 
tion of charges which falsify history, distort 
facts, and even involve ‘calumny, and that we 
have appealed to the Great Powers in a ques- 
tion which involves the setting aside or recog- 
nition of Portuguese rights. The simple 
answer to this is to publish the resolution of 
the Institute, which was as follows :— 

“ The Institute of International Lawexpresses 


the desire that the principle of the liberty of 
navigation for all nations should be applied to 
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the River Congo and its tributaries, and that 
all the Powers should come to an understand- 
ing on the measures which may be suitable for 
preventing conflicts in equatorial Africa between 
civilised nations. The Institute directs its 
Bureau to transmit this desire to the different 
Powers, and to add thereto, but only by way 
of information, the memoir which was presented 
to it in the sitting of September 4, 1883, by 
M. Moynier, one of its members.” 


There are two things here. First, it is pro- 
posed to establish for the Congo, without 
further delay, the principle of free navigation 
which the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, laid 
down for all great rivers, but the effectual 
establishment of which has been found in prac- 
tice to require special conventions suited to 
the different cases. With regard to this, you 
justly observe in your leader to-day that “an 
International Commission representing the 
countries, of which England is the chief, that 
are interested in the Congo trade would not 
impair the sovereignty of Pertugal any more 
than the International Commission of the 
Danube interferes with the independence of 
the riverain States.” Secondly, there is the 


‘proposal to neutralize equatorial Africa, not as 


between whites and natives, which would be 
impossible, but so as to prevent hostilities 
occurring there between civilised Powers which 
might be at war elsewhere. Surely this is a 
proposal most inoffensive towards all parties 
concerned, 


But if the offence is not to be found in the 
resolution, someone may ask whether it may 
not be contained in the memoir which was to 
be communicated to the Powers along with it. 
Such a question, indeed, would not be likely 
to be asked by anyone who had paid to inter- 
national affairs the attention expected from a 
Government, because M. Moynier’s scrupulous 
accuracy and the elevation and moderation of 
his languageare matters of common knowledge 
in all foreign offices. He has borne too impor- 
tant a part in the philanthropic movements 
which, during the last quarter of a century, 
have received diplomatic sanction for it to be 
otherwise. Still the question might be asked, 
and I can give the assurance that the only 
passage in the memoir to which the accusations 
made against the Institute can by any possi- 
bility refer, is that which I proceed to translate 
at length :— 
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“As to Portugal, I had at first some doubt 
as to her acquiescence (in proposals similar to 
those of the resolution), because I remembered 
an episode of the International Congress of 
Commercial Geography held at Paris in 1878. 
In the sitting of September 27, one of the sec- 
tions ‘expressed the desire that the Chambers 
of Commerce would associate themselves with 
the efforts made by Governments, geographical 
societies, and private persons to facilitate and 
multiply expeditions for exploring the 
basin of the Congo and equatorial Africa.’ 
But the Portuguese delegates strongly op- 
posed this pretension. They said ‘It is a 
desire of quite a political nature. It would 
infringe the indisputable rights of Portugal 
over the Congo. The delegates would be 
compelled to retire if this desire were dis- 
cussed, for they cannot authorise by their 
presence any discussion or resolution what- 
ever, directly or indirectly implying any 
foreign interference whatever with the policy 
and colonial administration of Portugal. The 
energy of this protest has been quite recently 
explained, in an important document of Portu- 
guese origin, by the remark that the text of 
the desire expressed at Paris, such as I have 
quoted it above, is not quite consistent with 
‘the original suggestion, which,’ says the 
author, ‘comprised a question of police and 
international protection over our great African 
river. (La Question du Zaire, Droits du 
Portugal, Memorandum, p. 48.) Must it be 
inferred that the Institute would now meet 
with the same patriotic resistance while treat- 
ing the same subject? I prefer to believe that 
it would not, for we place ourselves here ex- 
clusively on the ground of law, on which no 
enlightened Portuguese will refuse to follow 
us. Besides, the economical interests of 
Portugal would be no more compromised by 
the new order of things than her sovereignty.” 

The claims of Portugal being now under 
discussion between her Government and ours, 
it may not be amiss that the former has given 
an opportunity of showing the public how, 
within the last five years, Portuguese authori- 
ties, and those not unimportant ones, have 
claimed the Congo, and not merely the lower 
part of it, large as even that claim would be. 
But you can now judge whether the Institute 
of International Law has given ear to calumny, 
or whether it has not, on the contrary, refused 
in spite of significant utterances,” to believe 
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that the Government of Portugal will not do 
right. Why that Government, if it con- 
descended to notice us at all, should have so 
distorted our written, and even printed action 
I omit to inquire.—Yours truly, 


: J. WESTLAKE. 
Member of the Institute of International Law. 


The River House, Chelsea Embankment, 
Nov. 5. 





THE REVOLT IN THE 
SOUDAN. 

As we go to press the painful reports 
of disasters in the Soudan have come 
to hand. In the exaggeration that 
naturally accompanies all accounts 
sent off in a panic, it is necessary to 
be careful before accepting every 
statement. 

What, however, appears to be only 
too true, is that Captain Moncrieff, 
R.N., British Consul at Suakin, has 
been killed by insurgent Arabs, who 
had risen to dispute the passage of 
the detachment of the Egyptian 
army on its way to join Hicks Pasha. 
Of this detachment some hundreds 
appear to have been killed, though the 
greater number succeeded in saving 
their lives by throwing off their 
clothes and rushing into the sea, 
where they got on board the ships. 
The shameful cowardice of these 
troops, not at all uncommon in the 
Egyptian army, augurs ill for the 
success of Hicks Pasha in his some- 
what desperate position in front of 
the wild hordes of the Mahdi. 
Various rumours are afloat in Egypt 
respecting the fate of Hicks Pasha 
and his army, which is reported to 
be surrounded and cut off. We sin- 
cerely trust that these are unfounded, 
and that we may yet hear of the 
safety of this officer and his men. 

From various statements that have 
come to hand, we believe that we are 


right in repeating our assertion that 
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this is a Slave-traders’ war. This 
appears also to be the opinion of 
the correspondent of Zhe Times 
who, telegraphing from Alexandria 
on the 19th instant, says that 
“Consul Moncrieff has undoubtedly 
fallen a victim to the vengeance of 
the Slave dealers, to whom his loyalty 
and energy in the suppression of their 
vile trade had made him peculiarly 
obnoxious.” It will be remembered 
that Captain Moncrieff was one of the 
Consuls appointed by the British 
Government in fulfilment of the 
promise given by Earl Granville some 
two years ago to the Anti-Slavery 
Society, to keep a watch over the 
increasing Slave-trade on the Red 
Sea coast. The accounts at present 
received do not state why Consul 
Moncrieff was present with the de- 
tachment of the Egyptian army. We 
presume that he was only accompany- 
ing Mahmoud Pasha, the Commander 
of the force, as a spectator. The fatal 
result is deeply to be deplored. 

It is very fortunate that Mr. Baker, 
lately appointed Consul at Khartoum, 
has not yet arrived in the disturbed 
districts. 








Saved. 


I saw a blind man near a precipice, 
And pity moved my thoughts his life to save, 
Andso | hailed him: ‘Man! thine ear I crave! 
Retrace thy steps, or thou wilt surely miss 
Thy footing, and be lost in the abyss.” 

No voice came to his ear, never a wave 

Of sound or light could reach this senseless 

Slave ; 

I took him by the hand and with a kiss 
Led him away— 


O what an awful sight, 

When God looked down upon a world of men, 
Too blind to see that higher, inner light, 

Too deaf to heed the prophet’s voice. And 

when 
Nothing but His almighty arm could stay 
Destruction’s tide, He came and led the way. 
Cc. Pp. R. 
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PUBLIC SALE OF SLAVES IN 
MOROCCO. 


From the weekly Spanish paper, 
Al-moghreb Al-aksa, published in 
Tangier, we translate the following 


paragraphs :— 
Tangier, Oct, 14.—A young negress sold last 
Sunday for 38 dollars. 
Tangier, Oct. 28.—Last Sunday a negro sold 
for 37 dollars. 
Monday, two negresses, both young, 86 
dollars the two. 
A young negro, 18 dollars. 
On Saturday a negro, 40 dollars. 
Last week there were no sales. 

The want of sales, however, at 
Tangier that week was made up by 
the sale of six at Rabat, prices vary- 
ing from 23 to 45 dollars. Three of 
these were young mulatto girls, 
almost white. 

(We should like to know whence 
these white Slaves came ?) 
Tangier, Nov. 4.—Wednesday, a negress sold 

for 42 dollars. 

Thursday, Una wmulatita, muv bonita 
(mulatto girl, very good looking), aged 
9, 31 dollars.—Do. do. 
aged 15, 29 dollars. 

Friday, a negress with a son of six years 
old, 40 dollars. A negress, 10 years old, 
27 dollars. 

Saturday, a young negro, 18 dollars. 


The human market appears to have 
been rather brisk that week ; and in 
the same paper we note the follow- 
ing :— 

A Moor, who came from'the interior, brought 
with him a young mulatto Slave whom he sold 
in this town (Tangier), In a few days she 
escaped from the house of her master, doubt- 
less on account of good treatment! A short 
time afterwards she was discovered and given 
up to her former master, who, for greater 
security, until he could send her away to some 
other market (her value having become de- 
preciated on account of her running away), 
presented her to the Caliph, begging him to 
put her in the common prison loaded with 
fetters. It is needless to add that the master’s 
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kind solicitude for the safety of his Slave was 
most carefully attended to. 


Our readers will see that the Slave 
Market at Tangier is as active as ever. 
The number sold this year amounts 
to 96, or about one in every three 
days. 


Le Réveil du Maroc, of the 31st of 
October, also published at Tangier, 
in reviewing an article from the 
Daily News respecting the abolition 
of the Slave-Trade in Egypt, says :— 


If it requires seven years to complete the 
abolition of Slavery in Egypt, is it not time to 
commence taking some steps in that direction 
in Morocco, where the trade in human beings 
goes on increasing every day? If the Repre- 
sentatives of the European Powers (in Morocco) 
were to begin by inviting theirprotégés to respect 
the laws, whose protection they enjoy, it would 
already be a step towards the suppression of 
Slavery. 


Does this last sentence mean that 
any European subjects in Morocco 
hold Slaves? We would respect- 
fully call the attention of Sir John 
Drummond Hay to this question. 





THE SLAVE-TRADE IN EGYPT. 


The suppression of the Slave-Trade is now 
confided to the gendarmerte, which is exerting 
itself to obtain the carrying out of the Con- 
vention. The division encamped at Siout has 
recently captured a caravan of about 250 
blacks of both sexes, coming from Kordofan- 
A few days ago one of the principal Slave 
merchants in Cairo was discovered and 
arrested, and will probably be judged by 
Court-martial. There were found in his 
possession three black and three Carcassian 
women Slaves. These were all set at liberty, 
and all accepted it except one of them, a mag- 
nificent Circassian, who positively refused to 
quit her master. We hear, however, that this 
refusal did not arrive from any special affec- 
tion towards her master, but rather from her 
strong desire to become acquainted with the 
interior of a sumptuous Egyptian harem. 
The whole affair is enveloped with an air of 
mystery, which the authorities would do well 
to investigate. Phare d’ Alexandrie. 
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A HOME FOR FREED WOMEN 
SLAVES IN CAIRO. 


S1r,—Your article of the 23rd of October 
on the present position of the Slave question 
in Egypt ought to serve a useful purpose in 
acquainting English people at home with the 
exact state of the facts at this moment. These 
facts may be summed up by saying that the 
Slave-trade is still being actively and success- 
fully pursued on Egyptian soil, that sincere 
and earnest efforts are being made by the 
Egyptian Government and its English advisers 
to put it down, and that one of the chief 
obstacles toa still more determined prosecution 
of this task is the difficulty of disposing 
satisfactorily of freed women Slaves. Indeed, 
one of the most responsible and humane of the 
English advisers of the Egyptian Government 
has said in my hearing, that he hesitates to 
press on with the work so long as no adequate 
provision is made for the care of women 
Slaves on their rescue and emancipation. It 
is impossible in a short letter—as it would be 
needless—to dwell on the perilous position of 
a woman just released from a Slave gang, or 
who has just claimed her legal emancipation 
from a Pacha’s harem. In a country where the 
life of the harem supplies the only protection 
to women, an isolated, ignorant, and defence- 
less woman has far more evils to dread than 
the worst such a woman must encounter every- 
where. Suicide and murder are the too fre- 
quent result. Suffice it to say that the claims 
of these unhappy women have lately impressed 
themselves afresh on the minds of English men 
and women in Cairo. Steps are already being 
taken in concert with the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, and in the expectation of its effective 
support (administrative and pecuniary), to 
organize in Cairo a home for freed women 
Slaves on a sound basis, both as_ respects 
management and finance. As to the finance, 
the expenses cannot be small, because success 
must depend on competent and conscientious 
supervision ; and furthermore the institution 
must be started on a foundation which will last. 
A forcible appeal for funds has already been 
transmitted from a high quarter to a well- 
known philanthropist in England, and it is to 
be hoped that the liberal response looked for 
from England will be speedily forthcoming. 
The management will be in the hands of Eng- 
lish women who have been used to work among 
the poor in England. It is proposed to put 
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the whole funds in trust, and to publish the 
accounts regularly in the London papers. 
Further detailed information will be gladly 
given on application either to myself here, or 
to the Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
55, New Broad-street, London.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, — 


SHELDON AMOS. 


Shepheard’s Hotel, Cairo. ; 
Editor, Datly News, Nov. 14, 1883. 





We have received an interesting 
letter on this subject from Mrs. 
Sheldon Amos, and are truly glad to 
see that she and other noble-hearted 
English women are taking up the 
great question of providing homes of 
refuge for the poor women Slaves 
who may receive their emancipation. 
The estimates of cost are at present 
too crude for publication, but in any 
case funds are urgently needed, and 
the Secretary of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, 55, New Broap- STREET, 
Lonpon, will gladly take charge of 
any sums that may be forwarded to 
him, and also afford such information 
as lies in his power. All monies 
intended for the Slaves’ Homes in 
Egypt should be specially named for 
that purpose. 





SUNSHINE. 


“ Let’s make a little sunshine,” said Uncle 
Jack. ‘‘ Makesunshine!’’ said Jenny. ‘“ Why 
how you do talk!” said she, smiling through 
tears: “You haven’t got a sunshine factory, 
have you?” ‘ Well, I’m going to start one 
right off, if you'll be my partner,” replied 
Uncle Jack. ‘“ Now let me give you the rules 
of making sunshine. . First, don’t think of 
what might have been if the day had been 
better. Second, see how many pleasant things 
there are left to enjoy. And lastly, do all you 
can to make other people happy.” —¥amaica 
Paper. 
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SCHEME FOR IMPORTING 
CHINESE COOLIES INTO 
BRAZIL. 


In August last a deputation from 
the Anti-Slavery Society waited upon 
Mr. Tong-King-Sing, Managing 
Director of a company for introduc- 
ing indentured Chinese labourers 
into Brazil. The result of this inter- 
view is related in the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter for September, and also the 
action taken by the Society to bring 
the subject before Earl Granville. 
We now hear of the arrival in Rio 
de Janeiro of Mr. Tong-King-Sing, 
and we should judge from the tone 
of the following article that he has 
presented our letter of introduction 
to our friends, the able editors of that 
outspoken and courageous American 
journal, the Rio News. We are glad 
to note the decided nature of the 
remarks in their issue of the 1sth 
October : 


“Now that the general manager of 
the China Merchants’ Steamship 
Company has arrived in this city, and 
negotiations will at once be opened 
for the transportation of large num- 
bers of Chinese labourers to this 
country under contract, it is to be 
hoped that no means will be spared 
to put him in possession of all the 
facts bearing upon that scheme. It 
is not to be supposed that the 
manager of a steamship company, 
which has no other object in view 
than the making of a profitable con- 
tract, will be troubled with any great 
scruples about the character of the 
servitude before his people, but at 
the same time it is quite possible that 
when he is made fully acquainted 
with all the certainties and proba- 
bilities which this enterprise has in 
store, he may feel called upon to re- 
deem his promise to the British Anti- 
Slavery Society not to be the instru- 
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ment of leading his countrymen into 
a miserable and helpless servitude.. 
He will, of course, be taken to all the 
‘“‘show”’ plantations, where nothing 
will be seen that jars unpleasantly 
upon the feelings, and from these 
like many a visitor before him, he 
will conclude that Brazilian Slavery 
is one of the mildest and most _bene- 
volent of institutions, and that the 
conditions of plantation life are easy 
and pleasant in every respect. If, 
however, he will insist on seeing 
other plantations, and will visit some 
of those where travellers never go, he 
will probably find reason for modify- 
ing these stereotyped impressions, 
And should he conclude to do this. 
we would advise him to look closely 
into the present condition and treat- 
ment of the Slave, how he is shel- 
tered, clothed, and fed, how he is 
routed out at three in the morning, 
and kept at work until eight in the 
evening, how he is locked up in the 
senzalas and restrained in his associa- 
tions with his fellows, and how 
utterly hopeless, wretched and de- 
graded is his lot. He will then do 
well to visit those plantations where 
experiments are in hand with Italian 
colonists, and where in far too many 
cases the gravest of abuses are being 
practised. Heshould read the history 
of all the colonizing ventures of the 
last fifty years, and then carefully 
study the present law of labour con- 
tracts which is designed to give the 
emplcyer nearly all the rights and 
powers of the master. And then, 
after considering how weak and igno- 
rant and helpless are these poor 
labourers whom it is proposed to bring 
into this country, if he is still in- 
clined to become a party to this new 
traffic in human flesh and blood, may 
their wrongs and miseries be upon 
his own head !” 








DEATH OF ERNEST MARNO.—This. 
eminent Austrian explorer, who it may be 
remembered rescued Gessi Pasha when shut 
up in the Sudd, has died on his way to Europe 
at a town on the Blue Nile. 
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DR. DUTRIEUX BEY. 

Our corresponding member, Dr. 
Dutrieux Bey, has lately paid a visit 
to London. His object in coming to 
this country was to lay before the 
governmentand the people of England 
some results of his late oficial inspec- 
tion of the cholera districts of Lower 
Egypt. This he has been enabled 
to do in a manner that must, we think, 
prove satisfactory to himself. Dr. 
Dutrieux found that the organization 
as to sanitation generally in Egypt, 
was so frightfully bad that he decided 
to carry out his investigations in a 
thorough and critical manner. The 
more he investigated, the blacker 
grew the cloud of untruth and vena- 
lity through which he had to grope 
his way. Having met Dr. Hunter on 
one part of his journey, the two 
physicians combined forces, and we 
believe that Dr. Dutrieux’s experience 
and knowledge of the country and 
people were of considerable service to 
the English Commissioner. Both 
these investigators resolved to tell 
the truth, and both have been vilified 
and detracted by the officials whom 
they exposed. Dr. Hunter was lately 
shamefully attacked by an Egyptian 
medical officer, but this latter has 
been obliged to retract and apologize. 
Dr. Dutrieux Bey was also persecuted 
and opposed, and the government 
refused to publish—although it was 
its duty to publish—his long and ex- 
haustive report addressed to Cherif 
Pasha. The Belgian physician has, 
however, also had his consolations— 
Magna est veritas et prevalabit. The 
Times not long since printed an 
excellent resumé of Dr. Dutrieux’s 
faithful report, which has by this time 
been read by many of the high 
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government officials of Egypt. He 
has also received the honour of a 
private interview with Eart Gran- 
VILLE, and we learn that the noble 
Foreign Secretary paid marked atten- 
tion to many points in the account 
given him of the extent and persist- 
ency of the cholera epidemic in 
Egypt, and was not a little surprised 
at some of the other details related. 
We hope that Dr. Dutrieux Bey may 
now feel at liberty to return to the 
field of his useful operations in the 
land of the Khedive after the expiry 
of his leave of absence, and that. his 
useful work will neither be inter- 
rupted nor marred by the hostility, 
either open or concealed, of Egyptian 
officials. 


The terrible system of backsheesh 
seems to close the road to all honest 
enquiry, and justice, so called, is too 
often at the command of him only 
who can afford to pay for it. 


With regard to the Slave-Trade in 
Egypt, the Dazly News of November 
Ist published the following :— 


SLAVERY IN EGYPT. 


Dr. Dutrieux, in writing to us with refer- 
ence to the tribunals established in Egypt for 
the punishment of Slave-dealing cases, says 
that the Egyptian members of these courts 
are brought up in the firm belief of the com- 
plete legality, both religious and political, of 
the institution of Slavery. He therefore thinks 
that the tribunal called to give effect to the 
new legislation on the subject of Slavery should 
be composed of a European majority, and of 
an Egyptian minority. He continues :— 
‘There are in Egypt tribunals thus composed 
which work to the satisfaction of all, Euro- 
peans and natives. The latter even employ 
artifices in order to avoid in commercial 
matters an exclusively native jurisdiction, and 
submit their differences to mixed Courts, 
because, be it said in passing, the Egyptian 
who has more good sense than is generally 
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believed, does not look at the colour of the 
hand that does him justice. At the termina- 
tion of the Convention relative to the Slave- 
trade, which, expires on August 4, 1884, it is 


. to these mixed tribunals that it will be logical, 


advantageous, and moral to refer the crimes 
and derelictions with which the Slave mer- 
chants and their accomplices are charged. 
This will be the more rational because, as the 
Daily News remarked, the Slave-dealers are 
not only Egyptians, ‘ many of these rascals are 
Syrians and Greeks,’ who can, by pleading 
their nationality, escape the jurisdiction of the 
tribunals established by the Convention of 
1877. Whatever be the nationality of the 
accused, for the same offence the same penal- 
ties should be enforced by the same tribunal, 
with a European majority. I think it is need- 
less to remark to you that, thanks to the 
clause which authorises the traffic of Slaves 
from family to family, any cunning barrister 
would be able to save his Slave-dealing client 
before the present courts-martial. The dis- 
patch addressed to the Daily News states that 
a Soudan woman, the principal witness, de- 
posed to having been offered for sale in Cairo. 
Now, by virtue of Article 3 of the Convention, 
‘the traffic in white male and female Slaves’ 
will not be prohibited until seven years from 
the date of the signature of the Convention— 
that is to say, that up to the 4th of August, 
1884—this traffic remains authorised by the 
Convention itself. All comment is super- 
fluous before facts so striking.” 








ST. JOHN D’'EL REY GOLD 
MINING COMPANY. 


WE have not yet heard whether 
the large sum of back wages decreed 
by the Brazil Courts to be paid to the 
Slaves, so long illegally employed in 
these mines, has been paid or not. 
We note, however, one important 
fact with regard to the value of the 
shares of this Company. In 1881, the 
price on the English Stock Market 
was considerably over 250. A late 
quotation is 65 to 75. 
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THE FREE NEGRO IN 
JAMAICA. 


(FRomM THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.) 


WE are glad to quote in its entirety 
this review of the present condition 
of Jamaica, as revealed by the statis- 
tics just published in the Handbook. 
Being reviewed by an independent, 
and not an Anti-Slavery journal, the 
testimony thus given to the improved 
and improving condition of the free 
negro, should be very encouraging to 
the friends of the freedman wherever 
settled. 


The last volume of the Jamaica Handbook, 
published by authority in the middle of each 
year, and now just to hand, contains some in- 
teresting and valuable statistics as to the 
trade and production of the island, which are 
useful as showing how steadily, in spite of all 
allegations to the contrary, the emancipated 
negro continues to progress in economical 
condition. The total exports for the past 
financial year amount in value to over a 
million and a half sterling, being an increase 
of more than £370,000 (we give round figures 
throughout) on the previous year, and of 
£205,000 on the average of the five years pre- 
ceding. Onthe other hand, the imports 
have decreased by £70,000, and as this de- 
crease was mainly due to the largely increased 
production of ground provisions and other 
necessaries grown by the native population, 
it must really be counted as so much gain on 
the whole to the people—in other words, to 
the negroes themselves, who form the practical 
working body of the colony. If they have 
paid so much the less to outsiders for food, it 
is because they have raised so much the more 
themselves for home consumption. 

When we come to examine the details of 
these figures, the results are still more 
striking. Nothing has been more common 
than to hear it said that first emancipation, and 
then the removal of the differential duties, 
ruined the West Indian sugar trade, But the 
exports of sugar and rum were larger last. 
year than for any year in the past decade ; the 
exports of rum were the largest since 1839; 
and the exports of sugar were the largest for 
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forty years, with the exception of those in 1845 
and 1847. Rum and sugar, taken together, 
were greater in value than in the first year 
after emancipation or in the first year after 
the passing of the Sugar Duties Acts. Now, 
sugar cane is confessedly the industry which 
most requires continuous labour, and which is 
least adapted for the small cultivator ; the fact 
that the trade maintains itself so well shows, 
therefore, that the white planter has not 
suffered in this respect nearly so much as has 
usually been believed. The great staple is in 
as good condition now as it was in the year 
immediately after the emancipation. 

The industries peculiarly affected by the free 
black on his own account show, on the other 
hand, a great general increase. True, last 
year was a bad one, owing to drought, for the 
coffee crop, the principal stand-by of the 
industrious hill negroes; and the exports fell 
to 66,000 cwt., valued at £133,000, as against 
87,000 cwt. (£231,000) in the preceding year, 
and 96,000 cwt. (£249,000) 1879. Thisisa 
serious loss ; but the fact that in spite of it the 
total of exports was more than maintained is a 
very promising one for the future of the colony. 
In the old days, almost everything depended 
upon rum and sugar; if the cane crop was 
bad, the whole island suffered. At present, the 
industries are becoming more varied, and a 
loss in one direction may be more than counter- 
balanced by a gain in another. Happily, the 
prospects for this year’s coffee crop are, so far, 
excellent. But the most noticeable of all the 
features in the report is the immense and 
steady increase in the small negro’s business 
par excellence, the fruit trade with America. 
In 1867, this consisted of a few bunches of 
bananas and barrels of oranges, valued at 
£725; last year, the export of oranges alone 
had risen to 35 millions, and the total value of 
the trade was £124,000, For a small country 
like Jamaica, with only half a million of 
inhabitants, this is a very large sum indeed ; 
but what makes it all the more important is 
the fact that the fruit is almost entirely grown 
by the small negro peasant proprietor, and 
that the money thus goes directly into the 
hands of the people, while the profits of the 
sugar and rum trade go largely into the 
pockets of absentees or home capitalists. Fruit- 
growing exactly suits the negro idiosyncrasy, 
because it can be carried on with intermittent 
spells of hard work; while sugar, which 
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requires capital, irrigation, and constant care, 
is only adapted for the comparatively wealthy 
planter. It is remarkable, too, that the export 
trade to the mother country is relatively 
declining, while the export trade to the United 
States, and still more to Canada, is rapidly 
increasing. At the same time, the value of 
the foodstuffs imported has decreased, almost 
regularly, from £698,000, in 1875, to £484,000 
in the last year, thus indirectly testifying to 
the increased home production by the negro 
proprietors. The total number of holdings of 
land in the island is 52,000, of which nearly 
10,000 are less than one acre, and 26,000 are 
between one and three acres ; and the proportion 
of these small holdings under cultivation is 
far and away greater than the proportion of 
the larger estates, a vast part of which still 
remains in wild land. ll these facts go to 
confirm the belief, already held by most of 
those who know the West Indian negro 
personally, that the small proprietors are 
steadily, though slowly, progressing in habits 
of industry, thrift, and civilization. : They 
show that while the great commercial staple, 
the cane crop, has not at all decreased in 
importance, an immense number of minor 
indigenous trades are springing up to supple- 
ment it, and that these are chiefly promoted 
by the black peasant proprietors in person. 
To the old-fashioned planters, who look upon 
the growing of canes as the sole end and aim 
of nature in the creation of negroes, and who 
are now obliged to have recourse in part to 
coolie labour, doubtless this change in the 
agricultural system of the country does not 
appear a desirable one; but to the friends of 
the negro it plainly points out a very slow and 
certain advance in the best direction. The ex- 
Slaves of Jamaica and their descendants have 
not been transmuted by a wave of the political 
fairy’s wand ; but they are gradually civilizing 
and elevating themselves by their own sensibly 
chosen method of peasant proprietorship. It 
should be added, that though some are 
squatters, most of them have bought their 
little plots of land with their own earnings 
from their white owners. 





Africa. — The current number contains 
many interesting articles on Madagascar, 
Congo, Dr. Moffatt and Bechuanaland, and 
various missionary intelligence of more than 
usual importance. 
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THE TRANSVAAL 
DELEGATES. 


THE delegates from the Transvaal 
have published in the daily press a 
voluminous letter addressed to the 
Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protec- 
tion Societies. Up to the present 
moment no official copy has been 
received by the Anti-Slavery Society. 

With regard to the question of 
Slavery we content ourselves for the 
present with printing the following 
letter which appeared in the Pali 
Mall Gazette of the 12th inst. We 
think that the suggestion of appoint- 
ing a Commission at the expense of 
the Transvaal Government is a good 
one. 

Having scarcely had time to ex- 
amine all the points touched upon in 
theabove-namedvoluminous manifesto 
we cannot undertake to write off-hand 
a categorical reply. It appears to us, 
however, that many of the statements 
given are of an extremely general 
character, and are wanting in the 
official detail which would render 
them of value as trustworthy evi- 
dence—for instance, the “ first fact” 
states that when the Boers entered 
the Transvaal the country was almost 
depopulated by war, and contained 
less than 20,000 natives, whilst at the 
present moment it contains over 
700,000. No statistics are given as 
to the precise boundaries of the 
Transvaal territory when the first 
census of natives was taken, nor 
whether the territory may not now 
be larger when the last census was 
taken ; neither is it stated when or 
how these different estimates of popu- 
lation were made. We should like to 
know whether an official census was 
made at all when the emigrant Boers 
first trekked into the Transvaal dis- 
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trict, and whether they immediately 
fixed their boundary lines and have 
not since altered them. 


SLAVERY IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE Pall Mall Gazette. 


Sir.—As the Transvaal delegates have 
raised the question of Slavery, and complain 
that the conduct of the Boers has been mis- 
represented in this matter, may I suggest to 
them an effectual way of clearing their 
character? It is vain to attempt to get at the 
truth by an investigation over eg Such an 
inquiry could not be but a farce. What I 
venture to propose is the appointment of a 
Commission on the spot, to have power to ex- 
amine all public documents in the Transvaal, 
and to take evidence on oath within that State 
and beyond its boundaries, as the Commission 
might see fit. The Commission might consist 
of men selected by her Majesty’s Government 
and approved by President Kruger; or it 
might be a mixed Commission, hailing from, 
say, the United States, Switeerland, and 
England. Now, will the delegates consent to 
such a Commission, which would really mean 
business and set the question at rest? and, 
inasmuch as in their view the inquiry is sure 
to result in the complete clearing of their 
character before the civilized world, are they 

repared to defray the whole, or at least the 
half, of the expense of such Commission ? On 
the other hand, but still animated by their 
expressed confidence as to the result of search- 
ing examination, are they prepared—in case 


peat! usual and continuous, should be 


proved against them—to voluntarily resign into 
the hands of England, as the Imperial Power 
in South Africa, that native policy and protec- 
tion which they are now specially demanding ? 
—I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


November 9. No PARTISAN. 








SLAVERY IN SARAWAK. 


We keep steady pressure directed towards 
the discouragement of cruel or debasing 
practices. Take, for instance, the case of 
Slavery. Before I left Sarawak, three days 
before the great volcanic eruption at Krakatoa, 
which made itself felt 700 miles off at Sarawak, 
I had completed arrangements for the entire 
abolition of Slavery at the end of 1888. At 
present any one can purchase his freedom 
for asum varying from the maximum of £9. 
Two or three months’ hard work is sufficient 
to earn the redemption money, but hitherto the 
Slaves have not cared much to buy their 
freedom; now, however, they are becoming 
alive to the advantages of liberty, and they 
are coming forward in batches to purchase 
their freedom. At the end of five years, 
Slavery will be absolutely extinct.—Rajah 
Brooke in Pall Mall Gazette Nov. 19th. 
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SENTENCE ON AN EGYPTIAN 
SLAVE DEALER. 


Carro, Oct. 19. 


THE court-martial composed of 
three English and four Egyptian 
officers, held here, has sentenced a 
Slave dealer to three years’ hard 
labour. A Soudan woman, the 
principal witness, deposed to being 
offered for sale in Cairo. 


The Dazly News, in an excellent 
leader on this sentence, which, from 
want of space, we are unable to quote 
in full, makes the following com- 
ment :— 


Our Cairo Correspondent mentions the con- 
demnation of a Slave dealer who had offered a 
Soudan woman for sale in Cairo, to three years’ 
hard labour. Egyptians still in the vigour of 
life remember when Nubians, Abyssinians, 
Negroes, and Circassians, used to be openly 
bought and sold in the Slave market at Cairo. 
The Convention of August, 1877, which we 
shall describe more fully further on, put a stop 
to the worst abuses of the traffic. But Slaves, 
as we have seen, are still sold in Cairo. In 
spite of the Convention, they are still imported 
from the hunting grounds of the Soudan. 
From some statements which have been sub- 
mitted to us on the subject, it appears that 
there are considerably upwards of two hundred 
Slave dealers in Cairo alone. Many of these 
rascals are Syrians and Greeks. The prices 
for negro girls and boys range from ten to 
thirty or thirty-five pounds a head ; Abyssinians 
are worth more; a beauty may even fetch as 
much as one hundred and fifty pounds. Be- 
fore the year 1877, at least 2,000 Slaves were 
imported yearly into Cairo. Now the number 
is much smaller. //adba soda—“ ebony grain” 
—is the slang term by which Slaves are known 
in the trade. Anybody, even a European, if 
he or she employ the services of an interme- 
diary in the confidence of the de//as, may 
buy, any day, 4adda soda fresh from the Soudan, 
and at the prices quoted above. Though the 
greatest scoundrels unwhipped, these inter- 
mediaries are interesting people to talk with. 
They can talk learnedly about the chief Slave- 
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yielding tribes—the Shillooks, the Dinkars, 
the Noobas, the Bazigars, the Makerdars— 
and give curious anecdotes about Slave charac- 
teristics. 

Notwithstanding the Convention of 1877, 
the possession of Slaves is legal in Egypt. 
The domestic Slave is the Mohammedan 
equivalent of the European domestic servant. 
The sale of persons who were in domestic 
Slavery before 1877, is also permitted, but only 
“from family to family.” In Egypt proper 
this right of sale will, however, expire next 
August ; and any head of a household selling 
his bondsman or bondswoman after that date 
will be triable for “theft with murder.” In 
the Soudan the same restricted right of sale 
will last until August, 1889. All other kinds 
of sale are punishable, alike in the Soudan 
and Egypt proper, as “theft with murder,” 
Mutilators of children are punishable as 
“assassins.” 

The difficult question of how to deal with 
manumitted Slaves, especially women, is very 
fairly discussed, and concludes as follows :— 

Four years ago, Mr. Borg, the Vice-Consul 
—who, by the way, is one of the best officers 
in the service—suggested that the difficulty 
could at once be solved by the Khedive’s 
summoning an assembly of the Ulemas, or 
religious body, and procuring their acceptance 
of a change in the law. In 1866 two negresses 
in Cairo were legally married with the consent 
of the Sheik-ul-Islam at Constantinople, to 
whom the matter was referred. Some time 
subsequently, the Cadi at Cairo declined to be 
guided by the precedent. As Egypt has a 
Sheikh-ul-Islam and Ulema of her own, and 
as the Khedive himself is an uncompromising 
abolitionist, it seems as if the Vice-Consul’s 
plan could be executed without much difficulty. 
But no notice whatever has been taken of his 
proposal, which has been repeated once or 
twice since it was first offered. The foregoing 
observations will show that the mere act of 
emancipation is not enough. The domestic 
Slave is as arule much more comfortably off 
than the labouring fe//ah, and while the State 
gives him his liberty, it will be bound to 
watch his future career. It is satisfactory to 
know that up to this date some two thousand 
female Slaves have found free domestic em- 
ployment. But it would appear that extremely 
few of the Slave children, probably not more 
than thirty, have been put into the State 
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schools. The abolition of the Slave trade is 
one of the “planks” in the Anglo-Egyptian 
political “platform.” General Hicks will 
doubtless deal the vile traffic a heavy blow in 
the Soudan. In Lower Egypt it is simply a 
case of detective activity and the rigid enforce- 
ment of legal penalties. 








THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA. 


In our August number (pp. 204- 
205), we printed an interesting letter 
from our Corresponding Member, the 
Rev. W. Teall, describing some part 


‘of his mission to the Jamaican Negroes 


who are engaged at work on the great 
interoceanic Canal. Since then we 
have been happy to announce the 
safe return of Mr. Teall to Jamaica, 
and we now have before us his volu- 
minous report to the Society which 
sent him forth on his somewhat 
perilous mission. 


Into the itinerary of his missionary 
journey we need not enter, though 
its perusal fills one with sad reflec- 
tions as to the moral atmosphere that 
now hangs over the beautiful Isthmus. 
A very few quotations will show the 
condition of the poor people who 
have been induced by the love of 
gain to transport themselves from 
their homes to a country pestilential 
in more senses than one. We do not 
wonder that after a few months’ 
labour in the Isthmus, they are glad 
to return to Jamaica—wiser and 
sadder, and probably not much 
richer, men. 


The picture drawn by Mr. Teall 
of the condition of Colon—on the 
Atlantic side, and named after Chris- 
topher Columbus—is simply horrify- 
ing. Under combined French and 
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Spanish influence, it seems to be even 
worse than it was when we visited 
the city a dozen years ago, and it was 
then only a spot to rest in for a few 
hours, and quit as soon as a steamer 
could be found ready to sail. 


As but little is known in England 
of the present condition of the great 
work undertaken by the veteran 
Canalizer, M. de Lesseps, or of the 
people by whom the labour is carried 
on, we venture to think that our 
readers will be interested in the ac- 
count given by Mr. Teall of the 
Jamaican Negroes—who alone ap- 
pear to be able to stand the severe 
work—and that they will join with 
us in congratulating our  corres- 
pondent upon the success of his 
undertaking. We all owe him a 
debt of gratitude for his unselfish 
and courageous conduct in thus 
penetrating through the obscurity 
which had hitherto hung over the 
condition of those Negroes who were 
induced to try their fortune on the 
Isthmus of Panama. 


It may be remembered that when 
the celebrated railway was laid down 
across the Isthmus, thousands of 
Chinese and Irishmen perished, and 
the Jamaican Negroes had to be en- 
gaged to carry out the work. 


1. I have thus given a very brief and com- 
pendious account of my travels and labours 
on the Isthmus of Panama, and now the very 
difficult task remains of indicating the steps 
to be taken for meeting the spiritual needs of 
the people. 


The number of Jamaicans on the Isthmus 
of Panama has been variously estimated. 
Some have placed it as high as 15,000. I 
was at considerable pains to ascertain the 
number of Jamaicans in the city of Panama, 
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the town of Colon, and the several sections, 
and the free settlements ; and, comparing the 
various estimates I received from competent 
persons, I have arrived at the conclusion that 
the total number of Jamaicans is between eight 
and nine thousand, distributed as follows :— 


Panama City 1,500 
Colon-Town & Vicinity 3,500 
Paraiso 400 
Culebra 400 
Emperador 700 
Bas & Haut Obispo 400 
Matachin & Gorgona 610 
Bohio Soldado 250 
Gatum 60 


Lyons Hill & Monkey Hill 500 





Total 8,320 


This is, of course, but a rough estimate ; 
still I believe it to be near the truth. In this 
estimate I was borne out by various official 
persons, and I feel sure that 9,000 would be 
the outside number. Of these 9,000, perhaps 
1,500 are professors of religion; and of these 
professors I should say that fully three-fifths 
called themselves Baptists ; while the Episcopal 
and Methodist Churches, with a few Presby- 
terians, and others, make up the other two- 
fifths. For these 9,000 professing and non- 
professing Jamaicans there is, practically, no 
provision for their religious instruction and 
oversight ; and I confess that how to meet the 
necessities of the case is one of the most diffi- 
cult problems I ever had to solve. If I only 
indicate the various difficulties which present 
themselves to me, I fear you will regard my 
representation as intended to deter the Society 
from any action at all. But no, something 
must be done, and ought to be done at once; 
and if I were not an old worn-out man, I 
would say, “ Here am I ; send me.” I must, 
however, put before you the whole case as it 
presents itself to me, or I shall be an unfaith- 
ful messenger. 


THERE IS NOTHING SETTLED AT THE 
ISTHMUS. CHANGE AND UNCERTAINTY 
MARK EVERYTHING. 


2. I believe that fully five-sixths of the 
people I spoke to in the various Sections have 
been less than six months on the Isthmus. 
The great majority went there about March or 
April last, and not a few by the Para, which 
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took me thither. I am safe in saying that not 
one in fifty of those whom I spoke to intends 
to remain there. They have gone to earn 
money, which they cannot—as they say—earn 
in Jamaica; and as soon as they realise a 
little ready money, they will return to 
Jamaica. 

And even while there they are not settled, 
they go from Section to Section and are not 
at rest. 


FRENCH MILITARY RULE. 


3. The various Sections are organised as 
Camps, and managed on the French Military 
system. Without authority from head- 
quarters, no one is admitted into Camp; and 
everybody there is undera military espionage. 
This I realised in various instances. I did 
not go anywhere, or do anything, but it was 
reported in strict military style. 

The Chiefs of Sections, and their subordi- 
nates, are frequently changed ; so that your 
reception one week by no means secures your 
reception the next week, and a man who is 
favourable to-day, may be succeeded by one 
who is adverse to-morrow. 


DAILY LIFE ON THE ISTHMUS. 


4. The people have little or no time to 
attend to matters of the highest interest. At 
five o’clock every morning, the Camp bell 
rings to call the labourers to prepare for the 
day’s work. By six o’clock each labourer must 
be ready to answer at the roll-call, or be 
docked in his time. From six o’clock till 
eleven, no man may be out of his gang, 
without special permission —not easily ob- 
tained. At eleven the bell rings for them to 
draw off for breakfast, which, unless they get 
their meals at a canteen, they have to cook, 
eat, and then take a little rest to fit them for 
their afternoon toil. At one o’clock they 
must be at their working place, and continue 
till six o’clock. By the time they have got 
dinner, it is half-past seven o’clock ; and they 
are not in a condition, of either body or mind, 
to give themselves to intellectual or spiritual 
pursuits. This is repeated for six days in the 
week ; and Sunday is either a working day, 
at double wages, or pay-day, and the day for 
paying off scores, for washing clothes, and for 
doing a variety of secular things. To get at 
the people, therefore, for spiritual work is a 
very difficult matter, even on Sundays. 
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IRRELIGION. 

5. It must also be stated that a very great 
number of young men who have gone from 
Jamaica are actively opposed to all religious 
influences and exercises. I was told by more 
than two or three persons, whose word I can 
believe, that when any others kneel down in 
their barracks, or ranchos, to pray, they are 
molested, and told by profane youths that if 
they wanted to pray, they should have re- 
mained in Jamaica ; for there is no prayer and 
no God in Central America. I, myself, heard 
some say that no missionaries were wanted 
there. 


WANT OF GOVERNMENT. 


6. The want of efficient government is also a 
great evil. The Government of the United 
States of Columbia gives no protection to 
either property or life, or, at most, very little 
protection. Murders are common in Colon, 
and it is said that forty-five dollars is a suffi- 
cient bribe to secure the release ofa murderer, 
without trial, unless he be known to have more 
and then he must pay more. They put a man 
in the Calaboose, in the hope that he or his 
friends will raise funds for his release. 


THE CITY OF COLON. 


7. For my last Sunday on the Isthmus, I 
had accepted an invitation to occupy Mr. 
Copp’s pulpit in Colon, in the forenoon, and 
go to Monkey Hill in the afternoon. As I 
went up to the church, I found the streets 
swarming with Jamaica people—some buying 
and selling, some cursing and swearing, and 
using the most filthy language—one of the 
most painful scenes I ever witnessed. When 
I got to the church, I found it empty, and 
with no signs of a congregation. I therefore 
left and returned into the town, in the hope of 
having an open-air service in the streets; but 
they were so full of mud, and every bit of 
ground a little less muddy than the rest so 
occupied with tables, trays, baskets, &c., that 
there was no standing room ; and when I tried 
to speak to the people, by twos and threes, 
under the piazzas, I found some of them so 
drunk it was vain trying to get a word in. 
All stores, grog-shops, gambling houses, open 
and filled; the one house of prayer empty. 
I wondered whether Sodom presented a scene 
as godless and wicked as Colon did. I gave up 
the attempt to speak in despair, and went to 
my room to lay the case before the Lord. 
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THE JAMAICA SUGAR PLANTERS 
AND THE NEGROES. 


A correspondent writes :—The sugar planters 
in Jamaica are seriously inconvenienced 
by the exodus of their best labourers to 
Panama, to work on M. de_ Lesseps’ 
Canal. The Kingston Gleaner cf October 
gth says—“ We have been informed 
that on account of the scarcity of labour, the 
sugar estates in the Plantain Garden River 
District in St. Thomas in the East, have been 
obliged to cease cutting and manufacturing 
operations. The machinery is therefore being 
cleaned and overhauled for nextyear. Nearly 
all of the labourers of the district have gone 
off to Colon and Panama. The sugar crop is 
said to be unusually large this year, but much 
of it has to remain till next year on account of 
the want of labourers. It has been computed 
that neariy two hundred labourers of the Plan- 
tain Garden and Morant Bay districts will go 
off to Colon by the next steamer.” The 
planters have, with the utmost tenacity, stuck 
to Is. a day as the maximum wages of an 
able-bodied negro. The introduction of Indian 
coolies, in part at the expense of the island 
revenue, which is chiefly drawn from articles 
consumed by the peasantry, has had no other 
object than to keep down agricultural wages. 
The Panama Canal will correct this state of 
things by a sharp and painful remedy, and give 
the Jamaica black man a fair day's wages for a 
fair day's work, which would in the long run 
be the cheapest labour. It is the testimony of 
M. de Lesseps that the Jamaica navvy at 
Panama is far the best labourer they have on 
that great work.—Leeds Mercury, Nov. 2nd, 
1883. 








Correspondence. 


THE CONGO. 


To the Editor of she Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


Sir,—In 7hé Times of Nov. 5th, in a very 
able leading article on the Portuguese dispatch 
of last month, which is a defence pure and 
simple against the charges brought against Por- 
tugal by some speakers at the Munich Confer- 
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ence. I observe one statement which is greatly 
calculated to prejudice the claim for neutrality 
at the mouth of the Congo. This writer says 
“ the territorial dominion of Portugal has been 
far too vaguely asserted. It would be extremely 
dangerous to admit the Portuguese claim with- 
out a precise difinition of its extent. Upon the 
coast line and upon the lower waters of the 
Congo no difficulty can arise ; but in the in- 
terior of the continent an unlimited and unde- 
fined right may be extended so as to create a 
monopoly and a privilege of exclusion. 
Portugal cannot be allowed, under mere 
measures of police at the mouth of the Congo, 
to stretch her sceptre across the unexplored 
regions of the continent till she rounds the 
circle with her possessions on the east coast.” 
This, as it appears to me is to direct and centre 
public attention upon the least momentous 
portion of the claim. The chief difficulty is 
just with respect to the coast line claimed by 
Portugal. In comparison with this the 
shadowy and chimerical prospect of Portugal 
‘rounding the circle” may be dropped out of 
the account. Let us consider for a moment 
what her claim on the coast amounts to. In 
addition to what she already holds, she now 
claims from 8° to about 5° 12’ south latitude, a 
stretch which includes the whole coast-line 
from Kuanza on the south to a point far to the 
north of the Congo. It is self-evident that if 
Portugal has possession of this sea-board she 
has entire control of the mouth, and whether 
by river or by road, she can with little difficulty 
extend her dominion wherever she pleases on 
the Upper or Lower Congo. Having long ago 
conceded to Portugal her claims to territory 
south of Latitude 8°, which she discovered and 
first occupied, it is of the utmost importance 
that this country should resist her further claim 
to the sea-board and littoral near the mouth of 
the Congo. Those parts should be neutral, and 
under the jurisdiction of all the nations whose 
commerce will pass through those waters. 
This important point, which was carried by the 
Conference at Munich, was very ably argued by 
Sir Travers Twiss at the Conference at Milan, 
of which he was President, and it is deeply to 
be regretted that owing to political feeling the 
resolutions proposed by him were not carried. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
C. M. INGLEBY. 


Valentines, Ilford. 
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Review. 


THE WIND AND THE WHIRL- 
WIND. 


BY WILFRID S. BLUNT.* 


This wild and fitful dirge over the 
fate of Mr. Blunt’s protégé Arabi con- 
sists of 103 four-line stanzas of flow- 
ing and at times nervous poetry. 

It commences— 

“T have a thing to say, but how to say it?” 

What Mr. Blunt has to say is one 
long wail over the fall of Arabi; and 
one long invective against England 
and her rulers. Parallels are drawn 
from the Bible, from Exodus to St. 
Matthew. For instance— 


“ T have a thing to say, but howto say it ? 
As in the days of Moses in the !and, 
God sent a man of prayer before His people 
To speak to Pharaoh and to loose his 


hand.” 
* a * 
Knowledge had come to him in the night 
watches, 


And strength with fasting, eloquence with 


prayer. 
He stood a judge from God before the 
strangers, 


The one just man among his people there. 

The next twenty stanzas contain 
an eloquent and powerful impeach- 
ment against Egypt and her ring of 
Pashas, put into the mouth of Arabi, 
almost every word of which meets 
with our hearty sympathy. When, 
however, Mr. Blunt speaks of our own 
rulers, we confess we cease to sympa- 
thise with him. A few extracts will 
suffice. 


How shall I speak of them, the priests of Baal, 
The men who sowed the wind for their ill 
ends? 
The reapers of the whirlwind in that harvest 
Were all my countrymen, were some my 
friends, 
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The men of honour sold you to dishonour. 
The men of truth betrayed you with a kiss. 
Your strategy of love too soon outplotted, 


What was there left you of your dreams but 
this ? 
* a * 


Your Pharaoh with his chariots and his 
dancers, 


Him they could understand as of their kin. 


He spoke in their own tongue and as their 
servant, 


And owned no virtue they could call a sin. 
x * % 
Sad Egypt ! Since that night of misadventure 


Which slew your first-born for your 
Pharaoh’s crime, 


No plague like this has God decreed against 
you, 
No punishment of all foredoomed in Time. 


* * % 


After describing the bombardment 
of the forts of Alexandria, and the 
fight at Tel-el-Kebir, the subsequent 
conduct of England is next described. 
It certainly would be hideously un- 
just and cruel 7f zt were true. Mr. 
Blunt seems to forget that the influ- 
ence of England saved Arabi’s head, 
and that of those of most of his 
associates. 


They led you with arms bound to your 
betrayer— 
His Slaves, they said, recaptured for his will ; 
They bade him to take heart and fill his 
vengeance ; 
ee? gave him his lost sword that he might 
ill. 


They filled for him his dungeons with your 
children ; 


They chartered him new gaolers from strange 
shores, 


The Arnaout and the Cherkess for his minions, 
Their soldiers for the sentries at his doors. 
He plied you with the whip, the rope, the 

thumbscrew ; 
They plied you with the scourging of vain 


words. 
He sent his Slaves, his eunuchs, to insult you ; 
They sent you laughter on the lips of lords. 


They bound you to the pillar of their firmans ; 
They placed for sceptre in your handa pen ; 
They cast lots for the garments of your treaties, 
And brought you, naked to the gaze of men. 
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They called on your High Priest. for your 
death mandate ; 


They framed indictments on you from your 
laws ; 
For him men loved they offered a Barabbas. 


They washed their hands and found you 
without cause. 
They scoffed at you and pointed in derision, 


Crowned with their thorns and nailed upon 
their tree— 
And at your head their Pilate wrote the 
inscription : 
“This is the land restored to Liberty.” 


Mr. Blunt now ventures upon 
prophecy,—the concluding portion of 
the poem being devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the fall of England and the 
glorious uprising of the Empires of 
the East, from which we can. only 
quote one or two stanzas. 


She [Egypt] shall bring 
thy face with all men ; 
She shall disease thee with her grief and 
fear ; 
Thou shalt grow sick and feeble in her ruin ; 
Thou shalt repay her to the last sad tear. 
* * * 
The empire thou didst build shall be divided. 
Thou shalt be weighed in thine own 
balances 
Of usury to peoples and to princes, 
And be found wanting by the world and 
these. 


shame upon 


* * * 


The nations of the East have left their child- 
hood ; 
Thou art grown old—their manhood is to 
come ; 
And they shall carry on earth's high tradition 
Through the long ages when thy lips are 
dumb. 
* * * 
And thou, too, Egypt, mourner of the nations, 
Though thou hast died to-day in all men’s 
sight ; 
And though upon thy cross with thieves thou 
hangest, 
Yet shall thy wrong be justified in right. 
* * * 


"Twas meet one man should die for the whole 
people, 
Thou wert the victim chosen to retrieve 
The sorrows of the earth with full deliverance, 
And, as thou diest, these shall surely live.” 
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After having thus travestied the 
most sacred and awful narrative in 


holy writ, Mr. Blunt proceeds to con- 
template with satisfaction the fulfil- 
rent of his terrible prophecy, in the 
concluding stanza of his vigorous 


poem. 


“Therefore, I do not grieve. Oh hear me, 
Egypt ! 
Even in death thou art not wholly dead. 
And hear me, England! Nay, thou needs 
must hear me, 
I had a thing to say, and it is said.” 


It is easy to prophesy when no one 
can possibly live to see its fulfilment ; 
and if Mr. Blunt chooses to predict 
that England shall again be hidden 
under thick ribbed glaciers of ice, who 
can say that he may not be uttering 
a true prediction? Lord Macaulay 
drew a vivid picture of a refined New 
Zealander standing on a broken arch 
of London Bridge contemplating the 
wreck of London. Mr. Blunt has 
but changed the venue, and given us 
an Egyptian for a New Zealander. 
We venture to predict that London 
will not concern herself much about 
either of these future witnesses of her 
downfall. 


Mr. BLUNT AND THE ANTI-SLAVERY 
SocIETY. 


Our readers may remember that in 
March, 1882,a correspondence between 
_Mr. Blunt and the Secretary of the 
Anti-Slavery Society appeared in the 
columns of Zhe Zimes. Mr. Blunt 
stated that he had been “requested by 
the leaders of the National Party in 
Egypt to explain to the Society their 
ideas respecting the final suppression 
of domestic Slavery on the Nile.” 
Arabi Bey, then Minister of War, 
authorised Mr. Blunt to say “that he 
would not rest until the stigma of 
Slavery was entirely removed from 
the Egyptian community.” 
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Mr. Blunt wished the Anti-Slavery 
Society to give its moral support to 
the National Party. That Society, 
replying through their Secretary, 
whilst expressing their wish not to 
seem ungracious, and ready to wel- 
come any really honest endeavour 
in the cause of freedom, could not 
help fearing that, as in other instances, 
such promises were hardly to be re- 
lied upon. An editorial of Zhe Times 
devoted to this subject, and to the 
then condition of Egypt, concluded 
with the following passage :— 


“Whilst the Khedive’s Ministers and 
Parliament observe the covenanted rights of 
Europe, Europe will not interfere with their 
government of their country after their own 
choice. If they root out the curse of Slavery, 
Europe will be eager to admit that they have 
known what was for their benefit better than 
Europe knew it forthem. Mr. Blunt and Sir 
William Gregory will be abundantly entitled 
then to exult in their intuitive appreciation of 
the virtue and capacity oftheirfriends. . . . 
All now has to be recommenced; and Mr. 
Blunt and Sir William Gregory think their 
countrymen should be thankful for the pros- 
pect. Their countrymen generally will share 
the benevolent scepticism of Mr. Charles H. 
Allen and his Society, and wait.” 








Obituary. 


THE LATE REV. CHARLES 
STOVEL. 


WE have to record the death, at 
the advanced age of 84 years, of one 
of the last survivors of the band of 
Anti-Slavery workers, by whose 
strenuous exertions the odious system 
of Slavery in the colonies of Great 
Britain was overthrown. We refer 
to the Rev. Charles Stovel. Although 
at all times an ardent and eloquent 
abolitionist, at no time did Mr. 
Stovel render more assistance to the 
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Anti-Slavery cause than in the year 
1832. In that year William Knibb, 
the Jamaica missionary, arrived in 
England in consequence of the perse- 
cutions which he and his fellow 
missionaries had suffered at the hands 
of the infuriated planters in that 
island. His reception by his own 
society was by no means warm; but 
fortunately he fell into the hands of 
friends, amongst whom were the Rev. 
Dr. Price, of the Agency Anti-Slavery 
Committee, and Mr. Stovel. In an 
interview which we had with him not 
many months before his death, the 
latter gave us a touching account of 
Knibb’s first visit to him—a visit 
which terminated in an arrangement 
for Knibb to speak at Mr. Stovel’s 
church in Commercial-street. Some 
time later on, in June, the annual 
meeting of the Baptist Missionary 
Society was held at the Spa Fields 
Chapel, and Knibb had an opportunity 
of finding out in what degree his own 
actions and those of his brethren in 
Jamaica were approved or disapproved 
by the religious public. No sooner 
had he been called upon to speak 
than he entered upon the subject of 
Colonial Slavery. The meeting soon 
became highly excited. Those sitting 
on the platform disapproved of any 
reference to the question, whilst the 
crowded audience received every allu- 
sion to it with thunders of applause. 
At last the uproar became intense ; 
and there were repeated calls for 
“Stovel,” “ Stovel.” This gentle- 
man, who was at the end of the chapel, 
with difficulty reached the platform, 
and succeeded in quieting the tumult, 
and William Knibb was allowed to 
proceed. After speaking for some 


time, the Secretary of the Society 
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pulled his coat tail, and, being inter- 
rupted, Knibb gave vent to that 
eloquent outburst which has made 
him celebrated ever since :— 


“Whatever may be the  conse- 
quences, I will speak. At the risk of my 
connection with the Society, and of 
all I hold dear I will avow this, and 
if the friends of Missions will not 
hear me, I will turn and tell it to my 
God ; nor will I desist till this greatest 
of curses is removed, and ‘Glory to 
God in the highest’ is inscribed on 
the British flag.” 


We should like to see a little of this 
enthusiasm nowadays with regard to 
Egyptian and Eastern Slavery. Mr. 
Stovel’s labours were not confined to 
the Anti-Slavery cause alone, and old 
attenders of the Peace Society and 
other philanthropic and_ religious 
bodies will remember the eloquence 
with which he pleaded the cause 
of right. He died while _ still 
engaged in his Christians’ minis- 
trations in Whitechapel, and but a 
short time before his death presided 
over a meeting in his chapel. His 
funeral was attended by a large 
number of representatives of societies 
and institutions with which he had 
been connected during his long and 
useful career. 


THE LATE MR. JAMES 
STEWART, C.E. 


We regret to see from the following 
letter of our esteemed friend, the 
Rev. Horace Waller, that another 
pioneer of African civilization has 
laid down his life in the cause of 
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regenerating that down-trodden con- | with the name of Mr. James Stephenson, 


F.R.G.S., of Glasgow, whose bounty and 
, shrewd judgment have made so many things 
TO THE EDITOR OF The Times. possible in Central Africa; and he, in com- 
StR,—Every one who has taken any interest | pany with the missionary societies of- Scotland 
in the development of Central African enter- | and England, who are located in the lake dis- 


prise will be deeply grieved to hear that | tricts, will feel the loss of one who for years has 
intelligence has arrived in Glasgow to the | shown such rare qualities. 


effect that Mr. James Stewart, C.E., died of 
fever on August 30, between Lake Nyassa and 
Lake Tanganyika. Few men have lent more 
valuable assistance in the direction indicated 
by Dr. Livingstone, and when Mr. Stewart's 
valuable services are in due time placed before 
the public it will be seen what an important 
factor his devoted life has been in opening up 
the interior of the lake regions. It must 
suffice to say here that the special work on 
which he was engaged at the time of his death 
was the formation of a road between the two 
lakes, so that steamers plying between the 
north end of Lake Nyassa and the falls of 
the river Shire (a tributary of the Zambesi) 


tinent :— 


A Scotchman of Scotchmen, James Stewart 
possessed in himself just that combination of 
talent, vigour, and geographical acumen, which 
was available for Africa’s peculiar need if 
Livingstone’s discoveries were to be turned to 
good account. When this great waterway of 
East Africa finally becomes the chief outlet for 
the commerce of the interior and the safety 
valve for millions of Africans against the Slave 
trade, then the name of the talented engineer 
who left the canals of India for the lakes of 
Africa, will take a very foremost place in the 
rank of those who have laid down their lives 
willingly in a great and excellent work. 








might receive goods, &c., after a few days’ land I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

transit from like vessels delivering them at the Horace WALLER, F.R.G.S. 
southernmost port of Lake Tanganyika. This 

particular enterprise will always be associated Twywell Rectory, Thrapston, Nov. 14. 





FRIENDLESS AND FALLEN. 


LONDON FEMALE PREVENTIVE AND 
REFORMATORY INSTITUTION. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 


THE FOLLOWING HOMES ARE SUSTAINED BY THE GENERAL 
FUNDS OF THE SOCIETY. 








REFORMATORIES. 
200, Euston Road, N.W. 35, Eden Grove, Holloway. 
Milton House, Brompton. 5, Parson’s Green, Fulham. 


PREVENTIVE HOMES. 
195, Hampstead Road, N.W., for Friendless Young Women of Good Character. 
7, Parson's Green, S.W., Training Home for Friendless Girls. 
OPEN ALL-NIGHT REFUGE. 
37, Manchester Street, W.C. 


[HESE HOMES and REFUGES have accommodation for 180 inmates. 
5,000 Meals (about) have to be provided every week. 





Since September, 1857, there have been admitted to the Reformatory Homes --- 6,598 
To the Preventive Homes __... ave wee cee eee 2,249 
To the Open-all-Night Refuge, since its establishment in 1867 , 9,769 


The Committee authorise the immediate admission of all suitable cases applying at any 
time to the utmost capacity of the Homes. oe 

The Committee earnestly appeal for INCREASED FUNDS to extend the Mission, and 
thus respond to the numerous applications for help. 

Reports and all other information may be obtained at the Office. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thankfully received by Messrs. BOSANQUET, 
SALT, & Co., Bankers, 73, Lombard Street, E.C.; by FRANCIS NICHOLLS, Esq. (of the 
Committee), 14, Old Jewry Chambers, E.C.; and by EDWARD W. THOMAS, Secretary. 

Office: 200, Euston Road, London, N.W. 

Cheques and Post-Office Orders should be crossed, 
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WHAT SHALL I DRINK? 


THE “ LANCET” says :— 


“We counsel the public to drink their lime-juice whenever and where- 
ever they list. There are with this, as with other liquids, pure and 
adulterated varieties. But they may be assured that, as a rule, lime-juice 
is, particularly during the summer, a far more wholesome drink than any 
form of alcohol, and that, say, an ounce or two of the pure juice in a 
tumbler of really cold water, sweetened to taste, is about the pleasantest 
beverage that can be taken when the thermometer is over 65 deg. or 70 
deg. F. We commend this drink to the attention of the coffee-tavern 
companies, but recommend them to procure the dest West India lime-juice 
as more wholesome than any mixture containing other ingredients.’’— 
Lancet, 1879. 


“We have subjected the samples of the ‘Lime-Fruit Juice’ of the 
Montserrat Company to full analysis, with a view to test its quality and 
purity. We have found it to be in sound condition, and entirely free from 
adult eration.” —Zancet, 1870. 


“MONTSERRAT” LIME-FRUIT JUICE 


IS THE BEST, 


BECAUSE it is the only Lime-Juice produced uniformly from 
one Plantation, and from Trees cultivated for the purpose. 


BECAUSE, being from Ripe, Sound Fruit only, it has all the 
Delicate Aroma peculiar to the Fruit, and is richer in Citricity 


than any other. 


100,000 Gallons Imported in One Year! 
FROM ALL DRUGGISTS. 





ALSO 


“MONTSERRAT ” 
Pure Lime-Fruit Cordials. 


AROMATIC JARGONELLE PINEAPPLE RASPBERRY SARSAPARILA 
LIMETTA PEPPERMINT CLOVE QUININE STRAWBERRY 


Retail from Grocers, Druggists, Wine Merchants, everywhere. 
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THE DISASTER IN THE 
SOUDAN. 


QuickLy following on the news of 
Captain Moncrieff's death and the 
destruction of an Egyptian force near 
Suakin, came the terrible news of the 
annihilation of the army of Hicks 
Pasha, and the death of himself and 
all his officers by the forces of the 
Mahdi (or False Prophet). 


It appears doubtful whether more 
than about two Europeans. have 
escaped, and amongst those lost we 
are afraid must be numbered Mr. 
O'Donovan, the well-known corre- 
spondent of the Dazly News. The 
romantic adventures of this extra- 
ordinary traveller when, for a long 
time he was shut up in Merv, and 
was in imminent danger of losing his 
head, will be fresh in the memory of 
our readers. 


Mr. O’Donovan’s marvellous power 
as a linguist, and his knowledge of 
Eastern customs, enabled him on that 
occasion to turn his imprisonment 
into a kind of absolute despotism, as 
the people of Merv elected him as 
one of their Sheikhs or head rulers. 
Until some definite account is re- 
ceived of Mr. O’Donovan’s death, we 
shall still hope to hear that he has so 
far ingratiated himself with the 
Mahdi as to become the friend and 
adviser of this hitherto inscrutable 
personage. In any case we trust that 
his valuable life and that of many of 
the English officers may have been 
spared by the conqueror. 








There is no occasion in these 
columns to repeat the various tele- 
grams that have been published by 
every newspaper in the United 
Kingdom, nor to discuss the past, 
present, or future policy of England 
with regard to the Egyptian Ques- 
tion. The views of the Anti-Slavery 
Society respecting the futility of 
stopping the Slave-trade by force are 
well-known. Their policy is one 
of complete and immediate abolition 
of the status of Slavery, and these 
views have lately been repeated in the 
following letter’ by the Secretary, 


‘addressed to Zhe Times :— 


To THE EDITOR OF Zhe Times. 


S1r,—More than. 12 months ago—Nov. 4, 
1882—you were good enough to publish in 
The Times some rather lengthy extracts from 
a letter addressed to me by Dr. Schweinfurth 
respecting the insurrection in the Soudan. 
This was shortly after the destruction of an 
Egyptian army under Yussuf Pasha, Dr. 
Schweinfurth then wrote, “the whole of the 
Soudan is on fire.” He further estimated the 
“ force at the disposal of the Mahdi at 150,000 
fighting men, principally drawn from the 
Baggaras tribes, who are all horseman, and of 
a desperate bravery.” Notwithstanding Dr. 
Schweinfurth’s well-known authority, several 
of your contemporaries accused him of gross 
exaggeration, and reduced his estimate to 
about 30,000 men. 


Probably Dr. Schweinfurth has more know- 
ledge of the Soudan than any man living, 
except Gen. Gordon and Sir S. Baker, and had 
the Egyptian authorities given heed at that 
time to what he himself called his “Cassandra 
voice,” the late ill-starred and rash expedition 
to the heart of an unknown country, swarming 
with hordes of brave fanatics, would scarcely 
have been so lightly undertaken. 
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The Western Soudan is now, in all proba- 
bility, lost to Egypt, and the Slave-hunters 
will again have it all their own way. On be- 
half of the Anti-Slavery Society, I wish 
emphatically to declare that the society has 
had little faith in the extinction of the Slave- 
trade by armed forces. The transit of cara- 
vans may be rendered more difficult, but as 
a rule it is only diverted into other channels 
with an increase in its attendant horrors. 
What the society has always maintained, and 
again reiterates, is that the true method of 
stopping the Slave-trade is to abolish Slavery. 
If it were made penal throughout the Egyptian 
dominions to hold Slaves under any form 
whatever, one great market for the produce of 
human chattels would be at once closed. The 
control now exercised by Her Majesty’s 
Government upon that of Egypt ought surely 
to be sufficient, without the employment of 
actual force, to bring about the speedy aboli- 
tion of Slavery in Upper and Lower Egypt. 
As the Society has frequently of late been mis- 
judged upon this question, I shall feel much 
obliged by your kindly allowing me to re- 
state their views in the columns of 7he 7imes. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Cuas. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
55, New Broad Street, E.C., Nov. 23. 


We are glad to note that the Press, 
both London and country, appear to 
have very generally endorsed the 
policy of the Society. We annex one 
or two specimens which will serve as 
samples :— 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

The stock argument which Mr. Broadley 
presses into his service, that the abandonment 
of Kordofan, Darfur, and Fashoda to the 
Mahdi means the complete triumph of the 
Slave-dealers, is very effectively disposed of 
by the Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society. 
Mr. Allen, writing to Zhe Times, says :— 

“On behalf of the Anti-Slavery Society, I 
wish emphatically to declare that the Society 
has had little faith in the extinction of the 
Slave-trade by armed forces, The transit of 
caravans may be rendered more difficult, but 
as a rule it is only diverted into other 
channels, with an increase in its attendant 
horrors.” 
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Of course, the Mahdi’s victory may enable 
him to sweep all before him between Obeid 
and Cairo, but M. Charme’s alternatives seem 
more probable. Either the Mahdi is a man of 
intelligence, in which case he will make con- 
cessions in order to secure his independence, 
or he is a simple barbarian, in which case he 
will infallibly come to grief before long. It is 
one thing to rally a population against in- 
vaders who are laying waste their crops ; it is 
altogether another thing to lead a horde of 
savage tribesmen across a tract of country as 
wide as that which severs London from Gib- 
raltar. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


While, however, we would earnestly enjoin 
watchfulness, we trust Lord Granville will be 
deaf to most of the wild suggestions now 
pouring up from every side. it is folly to say 
we must re-conquer the Soudan, to put down 
the Slave-trade there. We cannot prohibit 
the Slave-trade by an invasion, unless we also 
garrison the country ; and unless we annex 
Egypt, we have not the means for any such 
undertaking. We might as well conquer 
Brazil under a proclamation emancipating the 
Blacks, or annex all Central Africa because it 
is cruelly ruled. Philanthropy does not 
abolish the necessity for sense, and we are 
glad to see that the Anti-Slavery Society re- 
pudiates this suggestion. 


THE MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 


The Anti-Slavery Society, by the pen of its 
energetic Secretary, Mr. C. H. Allen, bids us 
beware of being beguiled into sympathy with 
schemes of conquest or re-conquest in the 
Soudan and Kordofan, by appeals which rest 
on the duty of humanity to assist in sup- 
pressing the Slave-trade. He reminds us in 
his timely letter that Dr. Schweinfurth, who 
is intimately acquainted with the condition of 
the country which was the scene of the 
Mahdi’s recent victory, wrote a year ago to 
say that the whole of the Soudan was on fire, 
and that the “False Prophet’’ had 150,000 
fighting men at his back, principally drawn 
from a tribe of horsemen of desperate bravery. 
If Dr. Schweinfurth’s counsels had been given 
heed to, Mr. Allen believes the “ ill-starred 
and rash expedition into the heart of an un- 
broken country, swarming with hordes of 
brave fanatics, would scarcely have been so 
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lightly undertaken.” Mr. Allen’s main pur- 
pose, however, is to reply to those who would 
urge a renewal of the campaign against the 
Mahdi on the ground that otherwise the Arab 
Slave captors and Slave-dealers will have it 


all their own way. That, indeed, is the 
argument advanced by Mr. A. M. Broadley, 
one of Arabi’s counsel, in the Pall Mall 
Gazette. ‘Abandon Kordofan and Darfur,” 
he suys, ‘and you willl be permitting 
the Slave-dealers to return triumphantly to 
their old ways’ —the ways that were checked 
by the operations of Sir Samuel Baker and 
Gordon Pasha. Mr, Allen, who on such a 
question can speak with authority, disputes 
the proposition altogether. He states em- 
phatically on behalf of the Anti-Slavery 
Society that it has no faith in the theory that 
the Slave-trade can be extinguished by armed 
forces. “The transit of caravans may be 
made more difficult ; but, as a rule, the traffic 
is only directed into other channels, with an 
increase in its attendant horrors.” It is, in 
short, of no use to try to suppress Slave- 
making enterprises until you have closed the 
markets where Slaves can be bought or sold. 
That, we have always urged, is a task which 
the Egyptian Government is strong enough, 
and is even now sufficiently powerful to per- 
form. It can be done on the Nile stations; 
it can be done, and apparently an honest 
attempt is being made to do it, in Cairo. The 
problem can be solved by the Khedive’s 
Government close at home, and irrespective 
altogether of events in regions extending into 
equatorial Africa. 


THE FRIEND. 


We wish to draw attention to a letter on 
another page from the Secretary of the Anti- 
Slavery Society to the editor of Zhe Times. 
We’ are glad to see so distinct an avowal on 
the part of this society of its mistrust of armed 
forces in the extinction of the Slave-trade. It 
has often been made before, but it is well to 
have it thus repeated, that the public may 
clearly know that it does not lend its influence 
to the instigation of such wars as the late 
disastrous one in the Soudan; or, indeed, to 
any “philanthropic wars ” whatever. 

We believe that if by any means the balance 
could be struck between, on the one side, the 
good accomplished by warlike attempts either 
on land or sea to prevent the Slave-trade, and, 
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on the other, the increased misery and death 
thereby entailed upon the wretched victims 
of the Slave-dealer in order to escape detec- 
tion, or insure a quicker passage across the 
ocean, or a safe, though more circuitous rout 
on the land, that balance would be decidedly 
on the side of increase of misery; and, in 
addition, it would be seen that all the money 
spent on these efforts had been worse than 
wasted. As C. H. Allen says, “The true 


method of stopping the Slave-trade is to 
abolish Slavery.” 


Since writing the foregoing article, 
news has arrived of a second disaster 
near Suakim as bad as the first, 
except that we have lost no more 
Consuls. Things are going from bad 
to worse, and Egypt in her despair 
turns to her pensioned Slave-dealing 
enemy, Sebehr Pasha, to help her out 
of her difficulties. An account of 
this notorious criminal will be found 
in another column. 








ARABI AND ABOLITION. 


IN a lively and interesting letter to 
the Zimes, Mr. Wilfrid Blunt gives 
a sketch of a three weeks residence 
with Arabi and his compatriots in 
Ceylon. The letter contains Arabi’s 
suggestions as to the most urgent 
matters requiring reform in Egypt, 
Many of these are extremely good, 
especially those relating to forced 
labour, the education of girls, and 
the taxation of foreigners. Clause 
No. VIII. should be written in letters 
of gold, namely :— 

‘** That domestic Slavery should be 
completely abolished.” 

Here Arabi hits the right nail on 
the head. We hope the Khedive 
will have the resolution and the 
strength to drive it home! 
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THE SOUDAN DISASTER. 


To THE EpiTor oF Zhe Z7imes. 


Sir,—In the terrible catastrophe of 
the Soudan there is this consolation— 
it has averted the greater misfortune 
of a premature withdrawal from 
Egypt, and taught a lesson as to the 
danger of half measures by which I 
hope we shall be wise enough to 
profit, and which will justify us before 
all Europe in taking matters into our 
own hands thoroughly, instead of 
monopolising the responsibility while 
abnegating the exercise of authority. 
From what I know of the fanatical 
temper of Upper Egypt, I fear that 
were the Mahdi to invade it, the 
entire population would join him, 
and before long a massacre of Coptic 
Christians would result. 


Let an English camp be formed 
without delay on the heights above 
Assouan ; it is at this season perfectly 
healthy. Place alsoa British garrison 
in Siout, hold Nubia as far as the 
second cataract if possible, and keep 
open the communication with Berber 
and Khartoum. That is all we can at 
.present hope to accomplish. Egypt 
is too poor in men and money to 
undertake the reconquest of the lost 
provinces. To plunge a European 
army into the heart of the Soudan 
would be to court for them the dis- 
aster of Moscow, fever and fiery sun 
taking the place of frost. There is a 
parallel between the fate of the Soudan 
army and that of the Roman legions 
inGermany. Hicks has played Varus 
to the Mahdi’s Arminius, the one was 
decoyed into a waterlogged ravine, 
the other into a waterless cu/ de sac, 
both by treacherous guides. Both 


fought for three days, and were finally 
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overwhelmed by superior numbers. 
The fate of neither reflects upon the 
soldier-like qualities of their men. 
The bravest army in the world must 
have perished in like circumstances. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


H. VILurers STUART. 
Dromana. 








SEBEHR PASHA 
(THE EX-SLAVE-DEALER). 


THE readers of the Reporter will 
scarcely be surprised at the action of 
the Anti-Slavery Society in memori- 
alising Earl Granville against the 
appointment by the Egyptian govern- 
ment of the head and chief of all 
the Slave-dealers in the Soudan, to a 
supreme command in the Egyptian 
army. This appointment will be 
hardly likely to strike terror into the 
hearts of his quondam friends the 
Slave-dealers, and we trust that the 
influence of the Foreign Office will be 
employed in every legitimate form to 
induce the Khedive to cancel the 
extraordinary appointment. 


35, New Broad Street, London, E.C., 
4th. Dec., 1883. 


To the Right Honorable ° 


The EaRLGRANVILLE, K.G. &c. &c.; 
H.M. Principal Secretary, of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 


My Lorp,—The Committee of this 
Society beg to call the attention of 
your Lordship to the late telegrams 
that have appeared in the daily press, 
stating that Sebehr Pasha (variously 
spelt in different telegrams, but whose 
real nameis Sebehr-Rahama-Gyimme- 
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Abel) has been appointed to the 
command of the Egyptian army, 
destined to proceed to the Soudan. 
(See Reuter’s telegrams—Dec. 3.) 

The Committee of the Anti- 
Slavery Society feel bound to ask 
your Lordship to protest against the 
appointment of this man by the 
Egyptian Government to such a com- 
mand, in which step they consider 
themselves fully justified, from the 
previous character of Sebehr Pasha, 
who has long been known to them as 
the largest Slave-dealer in the Soudan, 
until his forces were suppressed by 
Gordon and Gessi Pashas. The 
committee beg to furnish your Lord- 
ship with a few notes respecting 
Sebehr’s past and present life, taken 
from authentic sources. 

Dr. Schweinfurth, who visited his 
seribah in 1871, gives the following 
graphic picture of the power and 
state in which he then lived—(See 
Heart of Africa, vol. 2, pp. 361-2). 

““Sebehr had surrounded himself with a 
court that was little less than princely in its 
details. A group of large, well-built, square 
huts, enclosed by tall hedges, composed the 
private residence ; within these were various 
state apartments, before which armed sentries 
kept guard by day and night. Special rooms 
provided with carpeted divans were reserved 
as ante-chambers, and into these all visitors 
were conducted, by richly dressed Slaves, who 
served them with coffee sherbet, and tchi- 
bouks. The regal aspect of these halls of 
state was increased by the introduction of 
some lions, secured, as may be supposed, by 
sufficiently strong and massive chains. Be- 
hind a large curtain in the innermost hut was 
placed the invalid couch of Sebehr. Atten- 
dants were close at hand to attend to his 
wants, and a company of Fakis sat on the 
divan outside the curtain and murmured their 
never ending prayers.” 


In volume II., page 357, of the same 
work, Dr. Schweinfurth states that 
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2,700 small Slave-dealers arrived at 
Sebehr’s seribah during the year 
1871. 

General Gordon, having kindly 
drawn up for this Society a brief 
sketch of the history of his own and 
Gessi Pasha’s campaigns against 
Sebehr’s Slave-hunting forces headed 
by his son Suleiman, the Committee 
would respectfully call your Lord- 
ship’s special attention to a few of 
the statements therein contained, and 
they feel persuaded that your Lord- 
ship will agree with them in the 
opinion that the appointment of 
Sebehr Pasha to any command in 
the Egyptian army is improper and 
dangerous in the highest degree. 


“The Soudan Government began to see 
that their power over these establishments 
was lessening day by day, and they deter- 
mined to try and bring them under subjec- 
tion; accordingly, when Sir S. Baker went 
up in 1869 to govern the districts south of 
5° N. latitude, Ismail Pasha, the ex-Khedive, 
sent up an expedition to the headquarters of 
these establishments in Bahr Gazelle. The 
most powerful of the agents of these estab- 
lishments was a man who had been employed 
by the Europeans, and was known by the 
name of Sebehr Rahama. Of course, neither 
he nor his colleagues wished to have any 
Government interference with them. Accord- 
ingly Sebehr, seeking some pretext, fell out 
with the commander of the Khedive’s troops, 


and, attacking him, killed him and all the 
troops. 


““Sebehr was thus in open hostility to the 
Government, and the Government could not 
see how they could get at him at Bahr Gazelle 
without a great campaign. Sebehr, on his 
part, wrote all excuses for his action, and the 
matter slept; but the ex-Khedive saw that 
things were getting serious, for Sebehr, seeing 
his power, began to move down towards Dar- 
four. The Khedive, seeing that unless he co- 
operated in the annexation of Darfour, 
Sebehr would conquer it on his own 
account, determined to aid in this annexation, 
and accordingly Sebehr and his troops and the 
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Khedival troops conquered Darfour. Sebehr, 
falling out with the commander of the Khe- 
dive’s troops, and thinking he was all power- 
ful with his money, appealed to the Khedive, 
and applied for leave to come to Cairo. This 
was granted him, and Sebehr left, having 
agreed with his people to revolt against the 
Government on receiving his orders to that 
effect. 


“The Slave-dealers remained‘aquiet in Bahr 
Gazelle, waiting orders from Sebehr. Of 
course Sebehr was retained {at Cairo, but he 
was still a power, for, with the sole exception 
of the Ex-Khedive, he had the Pashas with 
him, as well as the people of the land. 


“ A revolt in Darfour in 1877 brought me in 
contact with these people of Sebehr, and I 
managed to detach some of the chiefs from 
the others. 


“TI sent up troops to Bahr Gazelle, and 
nominally the Slave-dealers accepted the 
Government rule. However, in May, 1878, 
Sebehr (seeing he was not likely to return, 
unless something was done), wrote and ordered 
the revolt. 


“The Slave-dealers rose under Sebehr's 
son, ‘Suleiman,’ and killed the Khedival 
troops, and captured all the ammunition and 
two cannon, and declared their independence, 
until Sebehr was given back to them. I sent 
up Gessi Pasha in August, 1878. 

* * * * 

‘‘ Gessi started in pursuit, and after a sharp 
action captured the second position of the 
Slave-dealers, and found the letters of Sebehr 
Rahama, which had ordered the Slave-dealers 
to rise. Gessi then pursued them, and every 
one of the ringleaders was shot. Immense 
droves of Slaves were released, and the whole 
vast system of the Slave-trade utterly de- 
stroyed. 

“ The finale took place in July, 1879. 


“ The Slave-dealers were killed by hundreds 
by the exasperated natives, who retaliated for 
the cruel hunting to which they had been 
subjected. 

* * * . 

“The new Khedive (Tewfik) has never 
mentioned Sebehr’s name or the Slave-trade 
revolt, has never thanked me, or any one 
concerned. Sebehr was tried by several Pashas 
on the captured letters proving his complicity 
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with the revolt, the documents were sent to 
Cairo, but no action was taken, and Sebehr 
now gets £100 a month!” 


This is the man now said to be 
appointed to a supreme command ! 
On behalf of the Committee, 


I have the honour to remain, 
Your lordship’s obedient servant, 
Cuas. H. Aten, Sec. 








PROPOSED SCHEME FOR IN- 
TRODUCING CHINESE INTO 
BRAZIL. 


Our readers will have seen that this 
question has been alluded to in 
various numbers of the Reporter 
within the last six months. We 
were indebted to a gentleman in 
Brazil for sending us particulars of 
this proposed scheme, which enabled 
us to call the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to the opera- 
tions, which were intended to be 
carried on on a large scale. The 
Managing Director of the Chinese 
Steam Company, which proposed 
undertaking the carrying of some 
hundreds of thousands of Chinese 
coolies to Brazil, having passed 
through London on his way to 
Brazil, in July last, was waited upon 
by a deputation from the Anti- 
Slavery Society. The statements 
made by the deputation as to the 
wretched fate of poor Chinamen im- 
ported into Peru and Cuba, appeared 
to have a marked effect upon Mr. 
Tong-King-Sing, the gentleman 
alluded to. He promised that he 
would enter into no contract for the 
employment of forced labour: and 
we are glad to state that he has kept 
his word. The letter addressed to 
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Lord Granville on the 6th inst. (at 
foot), will explain the reasons why 
Mr. Tong-King-Sing has declined to 
enter into any engagement with the 
planters of Brazil, for supplying them 
with Chinese coolies. 

The Committee feel that they owe 
a debt of gratitude to the gentleman 
who originally called their attention 
to this question, and to the assistance 
which he was able to render to Mr. 
Tong-King-Sing when in Brazil. 


“To the Right Hon. the EARL GRANVILLE, 
K.G., &c., Her Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


‘My Lorp,—I have the honour’and satis- 
faction to inform your lordship that the 
‘scheme for introducing Chinese coolies into 
Brazil has been put an end to by the prompt 
and energetic action of Mr. Tong-King-Sing, 
the managing director of the China Merchants’ 
Steam Navigation Company. 

“Your lordship was informed by a letter 
addressed to Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, on 
the 27th of July last, that a deputation from 
this Society had waited upon Mr. Tong-King- 
Sing respecting the contract which he con- 
templated making with the Brazil Govern- 
ment, and for which purpose he was about to 
proceed to Rio de Janeiro. After explaining 
fully to that gentleman the extreme danger 
that Chinese coolies imported into Brazil, 
under contract, would virtually become Slaves, 
the deputation obtained a promise from Mr. 
Tong-King-Sing that he would not be a party 
to any contract for forced labour. This 
gentleman returned from Rio on the 4th inst., 
and the next morning he requested me to call 
upon him to hear the result of his mission. 
He then stated that the scheme had fallen 
through, and that I was at liberty to inform 
your lordship of what had occurred. Mr. 
Tong-King-Sing stated that, to his surprise, 
he found that the large subsidy which was to 
be paid to his Steam Navigation Company 
was not payable by the Brazil Government, 
but by the planters, He immediately put the 
very pertinent question, ‘ How are you gentle- 
men going to recoup yourselves for the money 
advanced ?’ The reply was what might have 
been naturally expected, ‘Out of the labour 
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of the coolies.’ Mr. Tong-King-Sing then 
said, ‘This scheme must fall through. I will 
be no party to bringing Chinamen here except 
as free immigrants.’ 

‘“‘ He was to start last night for China to 
report the result of his mission, but he 
admitted that under these circumstances the 
Company’s steamers will not, at any rate for 
the present, be sent to Brazil at all. 

“T am desired by the Committee to thank 
your lordship for the prompt measures taken, 
by your lordship’s directions, to call the atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Representatives at Rio 
and Pekin to the question of Chinese im- 
migration into Brazil, and to express a hope 
that your lordship will request those Ministers 
still to keep this subject before them, as future 
similar schemes may, at any moment, be 
introduced, in which the planters might have 
to deal with gentlemen less astute and not so 
large-hearted as Mr. Tong-King-Sing. 

“T have the honour to remain, your lordship’s 
Obedient Servant, 
“CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary.” 


55, New Broad Street. 
Dec. 6. 








FRANCE AND THE SLAVE- 
TRADE IN MADAGASCAR. 


Tuis is the title of an article in t 
August number of the Wzmneteenth 
Century, by Lawrence C. Goodrich, 
and is well worthy of study at the 
present time. We fear the accusa- 
tions against France of fostering the 
Slave-trade are only too true. They 
agree with other reports that have 
reached us from these waters. We 
annex one or two short extracts from 
Mr. Goodrich’s paper :— 

‘What, then, has induced France to take 
hostile action against the Government of 
Queen Ranavalona on the strength ofa treaty, 
the validity of which she has herself denied ? 
The chief reason is doubtless the growing 
demand of her colonies in the Indian Ocean 
for cheap labour. To this may be added the 
love of increasing her territorial possessions 
in distant parts of the world, which would 
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appear to be the craze of French politicians of 
every school; and also, the knowledge that 
her policy in: this case could not fail to be 
distasteful to perfide Albion, with whom she 
feels aggrieved for _her action in Egypt. These 
two last reasons are of little or no account, 
but the first, viz., the labour supply, affects 
England very nearly, on account of its connec- 
tion with the Slave-trade. There is too much 
reason to suppose that the hoisting of the 
French Flag on the mainland of Madagascar 
will lead to a brisk revival of this odious 
traffic between the Mozambique coast and the 
great African island. Now, this is a question 
on which England has a right to speak, for no 
other nation has lavished so much blood and 
treasure in its endeavours to suppress Slavery. 
It is, indeed, in great measure ‘owing to the 
refusal of Englishmen to tolerate anything 
that savours of Slavery that France has taken 
her present action ; for had not the Imperial 
Government refused to permit the emigration 
of Coolie labour in future to Bourbon, owing 
to the atrocious treatment of the Coolies by 
the French planters, the claims of France to 
Sakalava territory would, in all probability, 
have not been brought forward. * ? f 
The emigration of Coolies from India to the 
French settlements having now been pro- 
hibited, France finds herself unable to supply 
her colonies with a sufficiency of labour for 
their wants. Once, however, let her regain a 
footing in Madagascar, and she will be able to 
ship Slaves, under the name of “ engagés 
libres,” to her neighbouring settlements with- 
out fear of detection. This has been done on 
a small scale for some time past from St. 
Augustine’s Bay, where French creoles, acting 
as agents to planters in Bourbon, have been in 
the habit of shipping Slaves as passengers in 
the ships belonging to their principals, to St. 
Denis, where, for a ten years’ agreement at 
nominal wages, as much as £60 per adult is 
often given to the agent. These Slaves are, 
for the most part, Mozambique natives. The 
treatment they receive at the hands of their 
masters is generally of the most brutal 
description, and it is absolutely impossible for 
them to get any reparation. It is stated that 


negotiations are about to be entered into with 
Portugal by the French authorities, for per- 
mission to engage voluntary labour (engagés 
libres) at various places on the Mozambique 
coast, and if this is granted by the Portuguese, 
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the goed work done by England during the 
last few years towards suppressing the Slave- 
trade in these waters will have been in vain. 
The British Consul at Mozambique has 
reported that if such an agreement is entered 
into between France and Portugal, the 
Slave-trade will assume even more than 
its former proportions, * \ , 
According to the Malagasy law Slave- 
owning and Slave-dealing are legal pur- 
suits, and the French subjects who have 
hitherto been settled on the island have 
shown themselves to be not unwilling to 
profit by this law. $ : ° In 
1879 M. Laborde, the French Consul 
at Tamatave, went so far as to assert the 
theory that ‘Tout Francais est libre de 
circuler, de résider, de commercer, et de pro- 
fesser 4 Madagascar toute industrie qui n’est 
pas interdite par les lois du pays.’ What 
would be said if the French Consul-General 
at Cairo advanced a similar theory? How, it 
may well be asked, can we hope ever to wean 
the Malagese from Slavery, when the subjects 
of a great civilized Power like France show 
their willingness to participate in the odious 
custom? Hitherto our efforts towards the 
abolition of Slavery in the island have had 2 
plainly perceptible effect, giving good cause 
for hope. The advent of French planters 
throughout the northern portion of the island 
will, I fear, destroy all the good work already 
done.” 








THE CONSULAR SERVICE IN 
THE SOUDAN. 


THE Press Association understands 
that a British Consul at Suakin, in 
the place of Commander Moncrieff, 
will not be appointed for some time. 
Meanwhile, Her Majesty's Consul at 
Khartoum, Mr. Baker, who was last 
week at Cairo, will carry out the 
duties of toth the offices at Suakin 
and Khartoum, and it is expected 
that he will proceed to Suakin im- 
mediately, if he has not already done 
SO. 
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MOROCCO. 


Tuis effete little empire has not 
only distinguished itself by its per- 
sistent adherence to the Slave-trade, 
and to the disgraceful sales of human 
beings in the streets of its capital, but, 
as we now learn froma good authority, 
the condition of its prisons is as 
horrible as anything ever described 
as existing at the time when Howard 
arose to commence his philanthropic 
labours. It is quite time that some 
additional diplomatic pressure was 
put upon the Government of this 
empire. It seems almost incredible 
that a British minister should have 
resided continuously in Tangier ever 
since the year 1860, and should have 
allowed such atrocities to be per- 
petrated without protest. At any 
rate, if he has protested, it has been 
without much effect, and this is not 
usually the case when British minis- 
ters remonstrate in earnest. 


TANGIER PRISON. 
To THE EDITOR OF Zhe Times. 

Sir,—Will you, in the interests of humanity, 
let it be known that within four hours of 
Gibraltar—i.e., Great Britain—there is a 
town much frequented by English visitors, 
where scores of men are herded together in 
a filthy dungeon, without sufficient food to 
preserve life, and actually without water? 
When at Tangier a few days ago, I heard 
reports in which various classes of residents 
concurred, so horrible as to be unfit for pub- 
lication in detail. My guide, an intelligent 
Moor, had purposely avoided the spot. A 
fellow traveller had been urged not to go 
near because the air was impregnated with 
prison fever; another saw a corpse carried 
along, and the off-hand reply to inquiry was, 
“From the prison—starved.” Through a 
round hole, a foot in diameter, I saw a 
number of men, ragged, filthy, haggard, some 
of them with their ankles chained together, 
in what I can only call a den for beasts, with 
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what little light could struggle in. Here were 
about thirty prisoners. I looked through a 
similar hole into what might have been once 
the ground floor of a residence, with small 
central open court and recesses. There was 
no furniture of anysort. Lying on the ground 
or lounging about, some sixty men were pro- 
miscuously herding together. Without change 
of raiment, washing’of clothes or person, and 
in the absence of necessary arrangements 
needless to be specified, it is no wonder that 
the stench coming through the hole rendered 
it difficult to remain there long enough to ac- 
custom the eye to the darkness so as acci- 
rately to discern and describe the interior. 
My guide told me that twice’ as many are 
often confined there, and that during the 
summer the stench is intolerable to visitors. 
It is a fact that the sick receive no special 
attention. No doctor visits them, nor is 
medicine or nourishment ‘given. However 
infectious or loathsome their disorder, they 
are left with the rest till they die. The 
gaoler expects payment for allowing their 
friends to help them. Those who can 
buy food get it through him. Those 
who have neither money nor friends re- 
ceive a small piece of black bread, not suffi- 
cient for life. I shall not soon forget the 
eager, grasping, clutching hands held up 
towards the hole for the pieces of bread brought 
to them, or the gaunt, famine-struck faces. 
What was most horrible of all was this—no 
water is allowed. Those whose friends briag 
any may spare a few drops for others. There 
was no cistern near the prison, which is in the 
precincts of “the Castle,” high above the 
town. I descended to the market-place, but 
the usual water-carriers had gone, having 
supplied the inhabitants for the day. After 
an hour’s searching we found three men to 
carry each a barrel of water to the gaol, half 
a mile off, up a very steep path. The gurgle 
of the emptying barrels mingled with the 
glad murmurs of voices and the dismal clank- 
ing of chains ; and by the light of a dim lamp 
the poor creatures were descried eagerly drink- 
ing. Early next morning another supply of 
bread was taken, and eight men carried water- 
skins. The cost of these eight men was nine- 
pence. To save so small a sum is this torture 
of thirst inflicted. It was delightful to see 
some of the prisoners availing themselves of 


two small open gratings in the roof for air and | the rare luxury of washing. One said to my 
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guide, “People bring us food, but they do 
not think of the water.” I consulted residents 
of various nationalities, and the concurrent 
testimony was that the Emperor gets all he 
can from his officials, these from their sub- 
ordinates, these from the people ; that persons 
are put into prison on mere suspicion, or 
when known to be innocent, that their libera- 
tion may be purchased ; that the poor go to 
prison and die, often without trial ; and that 
the Governor considers that his captives are 
not to be an expense but a source of revenue. 
In Tangier are resident Ministers and Consuls 
from Great Britain, the United States, France, 
Belgium, etc. Would not a united remon- 
strance be sufficient to correct such gross in- 
humanity? Is it no grievance to numbers of 
English visitors to see from their hotel win- 
dows this den of iniquity? Is not this as 
worthy the notice of our representatives as 
being cheated of a dollar or mobbed by 
touters? I am ashamed to put the question 
thus. In the name of our common humanity, 
we might insist that those who are shut up in 
prison should at least be supplied with the 
absolute necessaries of life. 
Madrid, Nov. 11. NEWMAN HALL. 





SALE OF SLAVES IN 
MOROCCO. 


WE continue our list of Slaves 
sold in the streets of Tangier from 
Spanish and French papers pub- 
lished in that city. 


Al Moghreb Al-aksa reports :— 


Nov. 4th to 11th.—Three females, one with a 
child at her breast and a young boy, 
fetched 26 to 45 dollars. 

Nov. 11th to 18th.—Three females. One of 
the girls, described as good looking, 
fetched §2 dollars. 

Nov. 18th to 25th.—Three—all girls. 

Nov. 25th to Dec. 2nd.—Three more girls, 31 
to 40 dollars. 

The above sales make a total of 

111 Slaves sold in the streets of 


Tangier since the Ist of April! We 


note that they generally appear to be 
sold singly. 
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“On the 23rd November a negress, good 
looking and healthy, was sold at Tetuan for 
66 dollars at a public auction, by order of the 
Cadi, to whose authority she had given her- 
self up on account of ill-treatment received 


from her master.. This is done in fulfilment 
of the law prescribed ,by the Koran, but will 
this unhappy Slave receive better treatment 
from her new master. How many are there 
who are not able to make known their com- 
plaints, and how many more who are not 
listened to ?”’ 

Le Réveil du Maroc reports that 
the sale of Slaves is carried on to a 
large extent at Rabat. Their corre- 
spondent writes :— 

“T have often seen little unfortunates in 
the hands of the public crier, who were less 
than five years old. We should be very glad 
if any foreign powers would take up the 
cause of the wretched negroes in Morocco.” 

The same paper contains an article 
on Slavery, complaining that this 
curse of Morocco—‘ which charac- 
terises a state of intellectual deca- 
dence’’—has not received from the 
representatives of the _ civilised 
powers that serious attention which 
it deserves. The writer states that 
“this traffic appears, for the moment, 
to be entirely ignored. The Slave- 
trade is allowed to develop, and the 
prestige of the nations of Europe 
has become lowered in the eyes of 
the Moors, because they are not able 
to carry out that emancipation which 
they profess to desire. By _ per- 
mitting the free exercise of this 
trafic up to the very gates. of 
Europe, they contribute enormously 
to the increase amongst the Arabs 
of that presumption which renders 
them indifferent to all progress, and 
confirms them in their contempt 
and animosity towards all those who 
are not of their race and creed, and 
whom they will be ready to treat 
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worse than the negroes on that day 
when the God of Armies shall give 
them the victory over these cursed 
dogs of Christians! It is high time 
that Europe took in hand the cause 
of these unfortunate negroes of 
Morocco.” 





THE BASTINADO. 


Morocco cannot be a _ particularly 
charming place to live in, as we read 
in the same paper that a poor Jew 
hawker of fruits, having offended 
some individual, was dragged by him 
before the Mohatseb, who imme- 
diately, without any form of trial 
ordered him 300 blows with the stick 
on the spot. On the interference of 
the French Consul, the poor man 
was ultimately set at liberty, but in 
so dreadful a condition that his re- 
covery was doubtful. We learn that 
in many instances the punishment of 
the bastinado has proved fatal in 
Morocco, 








ABYSSINIA AND EGYPT. 


IT appears pretty plain from Dr. 
Rohlfs’ letter, which we publish 
below, that unless the Egyptian 
Government embrace the present op- 
portunity of making a treaty of peace 
with Abyssinia, and grant her the 
concession of a port, as was urged by 
General Gordon some two years ago, 
hostilities may break out afresh. In 
that case, the difficulties of the 
Egyptian question will certainly not 
be diminished. 


To THE EDITOR OF Zhe Times. 
Sir,—It may be within the remembrance of 
your readers that some two years ago Dr. 
Gerhard Rohlfs was accredited with a mission 
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from King John of Abyssinia to the Khedive, 
as well as to the Courts of England, Germany, 
and other Powers, in order to arrange terms 
of a lasting peace between his country and 
Egypt. Up tothe present moment the Khe- 
dive has declined to entertain. these overtures, 
but everyone will be glad to notice the state- 
ment published in Zhe 7imes of this day, that 
he has at length solicited the friendly offices of 
the British Government with the King of 
Abyssinia. 

In connection with this subject I venture to 
send you a translation of an important letter 
which I have this day received from Dr. Ger- 


‘hard Rohlfs, and as he has not marked it 


private, I trust I may be considered justified 
in asking you to make it public. 
Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Secret 


British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Sociéty, 
55, New Broad-street, E.C., Nov. 26. 


TRANSLATION. 
Berlin, Nov. 24. 

“ Dear Sir,—I have to communicate to you 
that Dr. Stecker, my travelling companion 
during my mission to Abyssinia in 1880-81, 
and who remained there until the present 
time, has just arrived here. He is the bearer 
of letters from the Negus Negesti (King John, 
of Abyssinia) to our Emperor, to the Queen 
of the Empire of Great Britain, and to the 
Frenck Government. Having asked me what 
he ought to do with these letters of the Abys- 
sinian Emperor, I have advised him to deliver 
the one addressed to the Queen of England 
into the hands of the English Ambassador at 
Berlin. M. Stecker informs me that he is ac- 
quainted with the contents of these letters— 
that they contain, so to speak, the last appeal 
of the Negus Negesti to Europe in order to 
conclude peace between him and Egypt. To 
this appeal he has added threats. It appears 
also that he is commencing to carry them out, 
for yesterday’s journals state that the Abys- 
sinian General, Ras Aloula, had descended 
from the mountains of Abyssinia, and had cut 
to pieces some seventy Bashi-Bazouks very 
near to Massowah. Perhaps the attack on 
Suakin had instigated the Abyssinian Emperor 
to do this. Nevertheless, I do not believe 
that he, a Christian, will ever ally himself 
with the Mahdi. But why can they not make 
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an end of this affair between England and 


Abyssinia? Now after this disaster of Hicks 
Pasha there are two enemies in the South. 
They might have concluded peace long ago 
with Abyssinia, and on very good terms ; but 
they have allowed things to drift on in the 
Oriental fashion, saying always ‘ Bukra an sha 
Allah!’ And yet they talk about withdraw- 
ing troops from Egypt. If England were to 
withdraw her troops from Egypt, the Khedive 
would not reign there twenty-four hours, but 
the ruler would be the Mahdi, and then good 
bye to civilization. 
Yours very truly, 
GERHARD ROHLFs.” 
Charles H. Allen, Esq. 








THE LATE MR. JAMES STEWART, C.E. 


LasT month we recorded with deep regret the 
death from fever of this eminent explorer. In 
the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society for this month, is published a letter 
from Mr Stewart to Mr. James Stevenson, 
dated from Lake Nyassa, July 2, and contain- 
ing a postscript dated August 1. This post- 
script, written less than a month before his own 
death, is as follows : ‘‘ The sad death of Captain 
Gowans of the //a/a, at Karonga, on the 15th 
of July, imposed on me the duty of bringing 
the //ala down to Matope, and consequently of 
leaving my proper work for,a time. I arrived 
here (Blantyre) on the 30th of July and heard 
of the death of Mrs. Duncanand Mrs. Nichol, 
of Blantyre. They will be much missed. 
Before we left Karonga, Monteith had for- 
warded nearly the whole of the second con- 
signment of the London Missionary Society's 
steamer on to Maliwanda, so I trust there will be 
no delay there. Mr. Filloirand Mr. Roxburgh 
go north with me as soon as we can get ready, 
and they will look after the transport.” It 
is melancholy to note how many valuable lives 
are sacrificed to the terrible climate of Africa. 
The memorial windows now being placed in the 
Slave-market Church at Zanzibar, by the 
exertions of Lady Kirk and others, will only 
too soon be filled with the names of the 
devoted pioneers in the evangelization and 
civilization of Africa. 

With the letter Mr. Stewart sent a valuable 
map drawn from his late survey of the eastern 
coast of Lake Nyassa, which completes the 
whole outline of the lake, filling up that part 
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which was left blank in his previous maps. 
Mr. Stewart, who formerly spent eleven years 
in the Punjaub in the Public Works Depart- 
ment, was so interested in Missionary work, 
that instead of spending his furlough at home 
after his long residence in India, he proceeded 
tothe Livingstonia Mission of the Free Church 
of Scotland, on Lake Nyassa. There he offered 
his gratuitous services to the new Mission, and 
made the road 70 miles long round the 
Murchison rapids on the river Shiré, throwing 
up his high pay and prospects of advancement 
in India, in order to become the engineer to the 
Mission. This was in 1878. He has lately 
been engaged on the great “Lake Junction” 
road, connecting Lake Tanganyika with Lake 
Nyassa. To the construction of this work Mr. 
James Stevenson contributed the munificent 
sum of £4,000, thus enabling a staff of 
artisans to be engaged with Mr Stewart on this 
difficult work. We sincerely trvst that the 
death of their leader will not be allowed 
greatly to interfere with the completion of this 
noble enterprise. Mr.Stewart was about forty 
years of age, a man of good physique, and 
strong in a righteous cause. His sudden 
removal is a sad blow to the Mission at Lake 
Nyassa. 








THE KHEDIVE ON SLAVERY. 


Tue Correspondent of the Dai/y 
Telegraph thus reports part of a con- 
versation held with the Khedive on 
the 12th inst. We trust the English 
people and Government will give 
His Highness sufficient moral support 
to enable him to obtain the high 
honour he covets, of giving a death- 
blow to Slavery :— 

“ This, said the Khedive (speaking of the war 
in the Soudan) is mainly a religious revolt, but 
one fomented by the principal Slave-dealers, 
and by Soudanese traders, who desire to 
monopolise the ivory traffic now so profitable. 
These unscrupulous people have fanned the 
flame of superstition, and to surrender 
territory to the Mahdi would be to play their 
evil game. The Khedive said he had 
greatly coveted the glory of giving 
its death-blow to Slavery, but that 
I was probably aware it formed a 
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most profitable business in Central 
Africa, and that for its sake many 
degraded speculators retarded all 


progress. ‘God knows,’ his Highness 
went on, “ I am anxious to spare my subjects 
the cost and misery of war, and to leave the 
fellaheen in quiet to till our soil. The wars 
with Abyssinia and Darfour have cost us seven 
millions! How much better if they had been 
spent for the development of Egypt! Our 
country is not rich; nevertheless, with all 
these troubles, it is very well able to pay the 
interest on its debt, and that, too, with 
£480,000 sterling of surplus to devote as a 
sinking fund. I have the highest desire, 
notwithstanding, to reduce the debt, and to 
relieve our fellaheen of their load of taxation 
and usury.” 





BRAZIL. 
SALE OF OLD SLAVES. 

We venture to think that few 
people would treat their old horses as 
these poor old blacks are treated by 
so-called Christians in Brazil ! 

According to an edita/ published in the 
Monitor Campista by the juiz de orphaos of 
Campos, the following desirable lot of Slaves 
were announced for public sale on the 21st 
inst. : 

'. Xisto, 70 years old, 112$500. 
Leandro, 80 years, 37$500. 
Juliao, 90 years, 18$750. 
Marcella, 80 years, 37$500. 

A more heartless and shameless transaction 
than this can not easily be imagined.—A20 
News, 24th September. 


LA COMTESSE A. DE. 
NOAILLES. 

AT a meeting of the Committee of 
the Anti-Slavery Society, held Dec. 
7th, 1883, a vote of thanks was passed 
to the Comtesse A. de Noailles for 
her generous donation of £50 to- 
wards the funds of this Society. 
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readers might greatly extend the information 
respecting the Slave trade, if they would 
kindly pass on the Aeporter to their friends. 
Much ignorance exists on this head, and yet 
hundreds of thousands die annually owing to 
its ravages. 


_E. Holmwood, “Esq. .. 
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THE CHURCH AT ZANZIBAR. 


On the site of the grim old Slave-market at 
Zanzibar there now stands a beautiful house 
of prayer. The church, erected by the late 
Bishop Steere, under the auspices of the Uni- 
versities Mission to Central Africa, marks the 
spot where, but a few years since, men and 
women, with their offspring, were sold like 
brute beasts. It is wished to place in this 
church memorial windows to record the names 
of some of that noble army who have striven 
so manfully to lift the veil from the “Dark Con- 
tinent,” and have laid down their lives in the 
cause. We annex a list of subscriptions up to 
the present time, and have pleasure in stating 
that any persons wishing to assist in this 
praiseworthy and loving attempt to perpetuate 
the memory of those who have fallen in the 
field may apply to LaDy Kirk, Wavertree, 
Sevenoaks ; or, to the REV. FoxLEY NorrIs, 
Witney Rectory, Oxon, either of whom will 
gladly receive contributions, as will also the 
Editor of the “Anti-Slavery Reporter.’ 


DONATIONS. 


Rt. Honble. W. E. Gladstone 
Lord Northbrook 

Sir Fowell Buxton . 

Lord Aberdare 

Lady Bath . 

Lady Kennaway 

Miss Balfour. . ; 

Capt. Wharton, RN. 

E. Harvey, Esq. 

F. Wills, Esq. 

Mrs. Blair ; 

Lieut. Smith, R. N.. a Se 
Mrs. Smith .. ‘ = - 
A. Wright, Esq. ‘ 
Sir Lewis Pelly 

Lady Pelly 

General Rigby 

Mrs. Bingley. . 

Col. Elton .. 

Capt. Fellowes, R. N. 

Miss Carr .. 

Miss Keith Johnstone 

Miss Chinnery 

Admiral Cumming, C.B. 
Capt. Sullivan, R.N. 

G. Mackenzie, Esq... 

E. Mackenzie, Esq. 

E. Dawes, —e 

A. Gray, Esq. 

Col. 4 Honble. W. Coke . 
Admiral Taylor or 
J. Cooke, Esq. 

Mrs. Kirk 
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Head Master, New Cross - 
Captain Lindesay Brine, R.N. 
(>. Waller, Esq. : 

H. W. ‘ 

Miss Lightfoot 

A. Clarke, Esq. 
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LABOUR TRAFFIC IN 
QUEENSLAND. 

THE following clipping, taken hap- 
hazard from afile of the Wide Bay 
and Burnett News for October last, 
kindly forwarded to us by a corre- 
spondent, shows that the labour traffic 
from the Pacific Islands is still brisk, 
The arrival of these 152 ‘“ doys,” (who, 
by the way, are mez),and 19 “females,” 
is chronicled in the same _business- 
like way as that of any other cargo. 
We hope the Government of Queens- 
land will enforce all the precautions 
in procuring these cargoes which they 
profess to do. 


The barquentine Zochiel has just returned 
to port after a most successful trip, bringing 
152 boys and 19 females. She left the Burnett 
Heads on the roth of July, running down to 
St. Crystoval in nine days, where they heard 
of the wreck of the Stan/ey. They then ran to 
the south-east end of New Ireland, encounter- 
ing S.E. winds and rain; saw hundreds of 
natives onthe beach. They stood over to New 
Hanover, and then ran back to New Ireland. 
On going ashore with the boats, one of the 
natives was detected in the act of stealing a 
tomahawk, and was hunted away. When 
going he threw some spears, one of them 
sticking into the thigh of one of the boat’s 
crew, but fortunately it was not poisoned. 
They recruited altogether 173, when they 
stood away for Bundaberg. They are alla 
healthy-looking lot, and seem to be well satis- 
fied with the officers of the ship and the way 
they have been treated. They spoke the 
Alfred Vittery off the island of Guadalkinar, 
with 81 boys on board, all well, and also 
sighted a brigantine, No. RCTF. Sighted 
Sandy Cape on the roth, at 7 a.m.; sighted 
Burnett Heads at 6 a.m. onthe 11th. Pilot 
boarded about 9 a.m., when the M/ystery towed 
the vessel up near the town, dropping anchor 
about 3 p.m., twelve days from St. Crystoval. 
Experienced southerly winds and calms and 
rain, making the trip in three months to a 
day, which reflects great credit upon Capt. 
Evans and his officers and crew. 

October 13. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LAW 
CONFERENCE AT MILAN. 


WE have received acknowledg- 
ments of our report.on Slavery and 
the Slave-trade at the Milan Confer- 
ence (vide October Reporter) from 
various Italian Deputies, whose ac- 
quaintance we had the pleasure to 
make. One or two of their friendly 
letters will show that an interest was 
certainly created in our work, and 
we hope that the Italian people will 
join heartily with the other civilised 
Powers in calling upon Egypt and 
Turkey to put away the foul blot of 
Slavery from their dominions. The 
Slave-trade would then receive a 
mortal blow. 


Sondrio le 3, Nov. 1883. 
MON CHER MONSIEUR ALLEN,— 


J’ai’regu la publication de votre Société 
trés humanitaire—7he Anti-Slavery Reporter 
—et je vous remercie beaucoup d’autant 
plus qu'elle renferme le discours de M. 
Nabuco et le vétre sur l’abolition de l’escla- 
vage au Brésil faits & ndtre congrés de Milan. 
Je prends le plus vif interét pour toutes les 
questions qui se rattachent au Droit interna- 
tional; c’est pour ga que j'ai lu avec le plus 
grand plaisir vos discours quoique je les avais 
déjé entendus au congrés et applaudis de 
tout mon ceeur. Vos efforts pour l’abolition 
de lesclavage aboutiront j’en suis sdr 4 un 
résultat efficace et définitif comme vous le 
désirez, bien que vous ayez «i combattre des 
spéculateurs inhumains, audacieux et riches. 
Mais enfin! Au Droit humanitaire il est 
reservée la victoire; et vous Monsieur 
aurez la grande satisfaction d’y avoir con- 
tribué efficacement. 

Veuillez bien me donner de vos nouvelles, 
cher Monsieur Allen, et agréez mes cordiales 
salutations et l’assurance de mon amitié. 


Bien & vous, 


ALESSANDRO PATELLANI. 
Prof. nell’ Institute di Sondrio, Italia 
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Rassegna di Diritto Commerciale, 


Italiano e. Straniero, 
Via Alfieri, 10, Torino. 
TRES HONORE MONSIEUR,— 


Merci du No. 10 de votre Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, qui  m’apporte des  précieux 
renseignements pour le compte rendu du 
Congrés de Milan, que vous trouverez dans la 
prochaine livraison de la Rassegna que je 
m’empresserai de vous offrir. 

Avec Dr. J. Nabuco vous m’avez bien en- 
trainé 4 la cause si sainte de la traite et de 
lesclavage, et de grand cceur je voudrais 
tacher de travailler activement en Italie. Ace 
but il me faudrait une foule d’ informations 
qui me manquent sur le meilleur moyen 
pratiqué 4 adopter pour concourir chez nous 
a votre ccuvre genéreuse. 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur, l’assurance de 
ma trés haute considération. 

F. M. FIORE-GorRIA. 

a M. C. H. ALLEN. 








NEW MEMBERS OF COM- 
MITTEE. 

THE RicHtT Hon. THE Lorp 
Mayor, M.P. (Mr. Alderman Fow- 
ler), SrR THomaAs FoweE.t Buxton, 
Bart., and Mr. R. W. FEtkn, late 
Medical Missionary to King Mtesa, 
were unanimously elected Members 
of the Anti-Slavery Committee, at 
their Meeting held December 7th, 
1883. The Lord Mayor was formerly 
an active member of the Committee, 
for a period of about seven years ; 
and we are very glad that he has con- 
sented to lend the weight of his name 
and position to the strong efforts now 
being made by the Society to procure 
the abolition of the legal status of 
Slavery in Egypt and elsewhere. 





KING MTESA. 

Str JOHN KIRK writes from Zanzibar, Sep- 
tember 22nd, that the rumours of the death of 
King Mtesa, current in Europe last July, are 
not supported by anything known at 
Zanzibar, and are generally discredited by 
those Arabs who are best acquainted with the 
interior. News of such an event would, Sir 
John thinks, have reached the coast had it really 
occurred.—Proceedings Royal Geographical 
Sostely Decr., 1883. 
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LEGACY. 


THE Anti-Slavery Society de- 
sire to acknowledge the receipt 
of a legacy of twenty pounds 
from the executors of the late 
Mrs. Dawes, this being the first 
legacy received by the Society 
since May, 1880. We annex a 
short form of bequest in the hope 
that some of the friends of 
humanity will remember the 
claims of the Anti-Slavery Society 
when arranging their legacies 
to charitable institutions. The 
present condition of Egypt, and 
the great development of the 
Slave-trade in the Soudan and 
Eastern Africa, entails a large 
increase in the labours of the 
Society, and a consequent aug- 
mentation of its printing and 
other expenses, which entitle it 
to the support and sympathy of 
the philanthropic public of Eng- 
land. 


SUGGESTED Form oF BEQUEST TO 
THE SOCIETY. 

“TI give to the Treasurer for the 
time being, or to the person for the 
time being acting as such, of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, and whose receipt I direct 
shall be a sufficient discharge for the 
same, the sum of £ sterling 
[free of. legacy duty], to be applied 
for the general purposes of the said 
Society, to be fully paid out of such 
part of my personal estate as is legally 
applicable to such purpose.” 





‘Review. 
EGYPT AND THE EGYPTIAN 
QUESTION. 


BY D. MACKENZIE WALLACE.* 


(pp. 521.) 
* Macmillan & Co., 1883. 


Tuts exhaustive work on the present 
condition of Egypt is worthy of care- 
ful study by all who are interested in 
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the welfare of the inhabitants of that 
ancient land. Mr. Wallace is already 
very favourably known to the reading 
public of England by his luminous 
work upon Russia, and he has now 
brought to bear upon the land and 
social questions of Egypt the great 
experience which he acquired in the 
dominions of the Czar. His position 
as Zimes correspondent in Egypt 
gave him great facilities for acquiring 
information not easily attainable by 
the ordinary traveller. Indeed there 
is little information to be found in 
this book suitable for the mere pleasure 
tourist ; it enters into questions that 
lie beneath the surface. A painful 
sense of the suffering and oppression 
of the fellaheen strikes the reader on 
opening the book, and runs through 
its subsequent perusal. One seems to 
hear the thud of the everlasting 
“kourbatch” on the soles of the 
unfortunate victims of extortion and 
injustice. Here is one passage taken 
at haphazard (p. 337.) ‘ Sixthly, 
Ismail’s systematic and _ irregular 
exactions produced a great amount 
of physical suffering—chtefly in the 
soles of the fee-—which cannot easily 
be computed in figures; but as this 
factor may seem, to rigid political 
economists, to belong to the region 
of sentimentalism, I shall not insist 
upon it.” 

Perhaps this desire not to be senti- 
mental induced Mr. Wallace to refrain 
from even alluding to the important 
question of Slavery and the Slave- 
trade. This omission renders it the 


less necessary for us to give a lengthy 
review of his valuable work, as the 
political character of the present 
position of England with regard to 
Egypt renders it morea subject to be 
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discussed by the statesman than the 
philanthropist. We cannot, however, 
refrain from expressing our apprecia- 
tion of the valuable matter so forcibly 
presented in this thoughtful treatise. 
Mr. Wallace has shown us_ that 
the action lately taken by England, 
with the approval of the Powers, 
entails upon her obligations which 
she cannot now ignore without losing 
her character for that straightforward 
honesty and rectitude of purpose 
which has given her her high place 
among the nations. One obligation 
certainly consists in bringing about 
in some favourable way the total 
abolition of the legal status of Slavery 
throughout the dominions of the 
Khedive. As he now sits upon his 
throne solely from the support 
England is giving him, she has a 
right to demand this of her Egyptian 
ally, and to help him in carrying it 
out. 


O ABOLICIONISMO. 

A BRAZILIAN VIEW OF EMANCIPATION. 

THE following review of Senhor 
Nabuco’s new work on Abolition, O 
Abolicionismo, from a Brazilian cor- 
respondent is worthy of attention. 
The question whether immediate or 
gradual emancipation is best for 
Brazil is one on which we should be 
sorry to pronounce an_ off-hand 
opinion. The sad want of all means 
of procuring summary justice in a 
manner analagous to that exercised 
in our police courts is one that an 
Englishman can scarcely realise, and 
must exercise an important influence 
whenever emancipation has to be 
carried out. 


We have seen Mr. Nabuco’s 


*©O Aboli- 
and of course as to the broad 
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principles involved, we agree with him,— 
but we do not find that Mr. Nabuco has given 
the world or his countrymen any advice as to 
the solution of the numerous difficulties at- 
tending the immediate Abolition of Slavery 
in Brazil, which is likely to be of particular 
value. 

We shall think that the Congress in Milan has 
done good and useful work if the principal 
commercial powers take action in pursuance 
of its views, and perhaps such action will be 
easier to obtain and more efficacious than that 
which the “Civilized Powers” might be in- 
clined to accord. 

There is a simple but all-sufficient reason 
fur predicting that immediate emancipation 
will be attended by far more serious complica- 
tions in Brazil than those which it has given 
rise to in other parts of America. In Brazil 
there exists no such thing as ‘“ Summary 
Jurisdiction”—not even for the most trivial 
breach of the peace, or of a civil obligation. 

Nine-tenths of the petty acts of tyranny and 
meanness on the part of employers of labour, 
and the consequent proneness of the labourer 
to shirk his work,—the leading characteristics 
of the relations of agricultural and industrial 
life in this.country,—are due to this fact, the 
pernicious influence of which is felt in every 
home in Brazil. 

The settlement of differences between the 
Slaves and their owners, has not so far re- 
quired the intervention of just and competent 
magistrates, for the simple reason that the 
owners have settled them themselves. 
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Abolition will put an end to this mode of | 


settlement, but it will not put an end to the 
differences ;—and unless the ‘‘Summary Juris- 
diction ” of regular Courts be provided, these 
differences will be settled by fire and the 
knife, when the freed Slaves get the upper 
hand ; and by wholesale shooting when the 
whites get frightened ;—and in the meantime 
honest work will be the thing least possible 
both to whites and blacks. 

‘*Summary Jurisdiction” ofa more or less 
efficient type existed in the British Colonies, 
in the States, and in the Colonies of other 
Slave-holding nations who have freed their 
Slaves, and prevented these and resultant 
evils to an extent directly proportionate to 
its efficiency, when abolition took place. 

If Mr. Nabuco’s country possessed a couple 
of thousand Police Magistrates capable of 
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giving decisions in every-day differences, 
which should be tolerably reasonable, and 
always upright, and which should be rendered 
at once and without delay, as the Magistrates’ 
decisions are rendered in a London Police 
Courts, or at Petty Sessions ;—and if the 
machinery for carrying out these decisions— 
decent prisons and disciplined policemen ex- 
isted, and if there were Process of Law allow- 
ing the Magistrates to exercise Summary 
Jurisdiction, and the prisons and policemen 
to be employed for executing it, we think 
Slavery might be abolished in Brazil in 
twenty-four hours, and that no seriously 
disastrous consequences would happen to any 
one except wrong-doers. 

But Mr. Nabuco knows very well that his 
country has no Magistrates, nor Prisons, nor 
Policemen, nor Process of Law, such as we 
describe, and that even if his country sets 
about the task of procuring them to-morrow, 
a few years at least must pass before they 
can be had; and that period, whatever it may 
be, is the period which we, for our own part, 
consider it to be the imperative duty of 
Brazilians to assign for the abolition of 
Slavery—and not a day more, nor, we ven- : 
ture to add, a day less,—nor can we think of 
any Brazilian better qualified to put his 
countrymen in the way of bringing about 
the change we speak of than Mr. Nabuco 
himself. 


__—_ 


The Rio News of 24th September 
thus reviews Senhor Nabuco’s ex- 


cellent book :— 

The author has made this volume the first 
in a series on “ national reforms,” whose object 
will be to discuss several of the most vital 
questions now before the country and to ad- 
vocate such reforms as are essential to its life 
and development. The first of these re- 
forms, Mr. Nabuco rightly thinks, is that of 
the abolition of Slavery—the prime cause of 
many of the evils which afflict the whole 
empire. The discussion covers the whole 
question of Brazilian Slavery, its morality, its 
economic effects upon the nation, its origin, 
history, and present status. The author does 
not go very deeply into the statistical aspects 
of the question, and for the simple reason, 
probably, that there is really no reliable data 
obtainable. Men educated under the influence 
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of Slavery are little apt to value or keep 
accurate statistics of anything, and certainly 
not of an institution such as this, whose record 
at best is one of injustice and shame. Apart 
from the merits of this book, and it has the 
rare merit of having been written by one of 
the first and foremost abolitionists of Brazil, 
its appearance is most timely. The govern- 
ment has just shamefully betrayed the cause 
of emancipation, parliament is indifferent and 
impotent, the press, with a few noteworthy 
exceptions, is either hostile or apathetic, the 
people helpless and thoughtless, and the slave- 
holding element is triumphant and supreme. 
It is full time that hard blows were given 
without fear or favour, and this is just what 
Mr. Nabuco has done. He has discussed the 
evil without any false sentiment of patriotism, 
and he has denounced the evil and those who 
are preserving it, without any of that mistaken 
delicacy of feeling which so effectively closes 
the mouths of writers here. And in this he 
has produced a book which should be scattered 
broadcast throughout the empire. 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


PROGRESS OF Mk. THOMSON.—By tele 
gram from Zanzibar we have the ating news 
that the expedition undér Mr Joseph Thomson 
had been heard of as being, on the Ist of 
August, in the neighbourhood of Lake Naivash, 
1.¢., about 120 miles north-west of Mount 
Kilimanjan, The telegram concludes, “ All 
well ; no letters.” 

ConsuL O’NEILL’s ExPEDITION.—We have 
received through Mr. W. T. Ansell, of the 
Eastern Telegraph Company, the following 
telegram reporting the progress of Mr. O’ Neill: 
“‘ Matakawe, lat. 15° 10'S., long. 36° 15’ E. 
September 30,—Left Namurola on July 30th, 
and crossed on August 13thand 14th the Inagu 
Hills, at an elevation of 4,800 feet. East of 
Inagu (flows) the Malema River; west of Mattma 
(?) Valley (rise) the Namuli Hills. Greatest 
elevation reached 5,423 feet. 1 estimate 
Namuli Peak at 8,500 feet and Palawa of the 
same range at 7,500feet. Leave for Shirwa to- 
morrow.”—Proceedings Royal Geographical 
Society Dec., 1883. 


Publications Received. 


Bulletin de la Socitte de Géographie Com- 
merciale de Paris, November, contains a ver 
interesting and valuable letter from M. 











Soleillet respecting Abou Bekr and his Slave- 
dealing family, which we hope to reprint in 
English in our next. 

L’ Esploratore, December. 

Rasségna di Diritto Commerciale. 

Das heutige Volkerrecht und der Menschen- 
handel, 
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FREEDMEN’S MISSION AID SOCIETY. 

WE have received the following appeal on 
behalf of the above Society, to which we 
willingly give space, as we have always con- 
tended that eventually the principal mission 
work in Africa ought to be largely aided by 
coloured men, who should be able to withstand 
the effects of a climate so frequently fatal to 
Europeans :— 


“This Society, of which the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Shaftesbury is the President, the 
Right Hon. Lord Kinnaird is the Treasurer, 
Rev. LI. D. Bevan, D.D., Hon. Sec., and 
Rev. J. Gwynne Jones the Secretary, with its 
offices at 18, Adam-street, Strand, London, 
W.C., was organised soon after the close of the 
Civil War in America, for the purpose of co- 
operating with the American Missionary 
Association in their efforts to lift up and 
educate the four million blacks who obtained 
their freedom as one of the results cf the 
war. 

The ultimate object in this co-operation 
was, to not only afford these liberated Slaves 
the advantages of an education, but at the 
same time to prepare them to be teachers and 
missionaries in their own country. This has 
been largely accomplished, and the managers 
of the affairs of the Society feel that America 
cannot finish the work so well begun without 
aid from this country, but that now, as so 
many of these freed-men are waiting to be 
sent out to their fatherland to convey the 
tidings of salvation to the millions yet in 
darkness, the efforts of the Society should be 
largely increased to supply the necessary 
means with which to send them. 

There is an exceedingly prosperous mission 
in progress on the West Coast of Africa, 
where 28 coloured missionaries, teachers, and 
helpers are employed. Fifteen stations are 
occupied, and the Gospel is preached in 179 
towns and villages. 

At each of eight of the stations there is a 
farm of 160 acres, where the day school pupils 
are taught to cultivate the land; and there 
are carpenter shops, blacksmith and _ tailor 
shops, where the useful arts of Western civil- 
ization are taught. 

We have fully demonstrated that white men 
cannot live and work in Africa, and we are 
quite prepared to endorse the sentiment so 
well expressed by the late Dr. Moffatt, uttered 
by him at the annual meeting of the Freed- 
men’s Mission :—‘ Africans must go to teach 
and save Africans. Tt is the Divine plan. 
There is no hope for the masses of Africa by 
any white labour possible to be sent to that 
country.” 

[t is, therefore, clear that if Africa is to be 
civilized and Christianized, it must be done 
mainly by the black man, who is now ready to 
enter upon the work. 

The Society earnestly appeals to the bene- 
volent people of this country to help them in 
this great work.” 
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LORD WOLSELEY ON THE 
EGYPTIAN SLAVE TRADE. 


WE are very glad to reprint the 
following wise remarks of so eminent 
an authority as Lord Wolseley on 
the Slave question in Egypt. 

The only point where we think his 
lordship is in error is in the low 
estimate of ten per cent. of deaths on 
the journey from the interior, under 
the old regime, before General Gordon 
drove the Slave-dealers from their 
accustomed haunts. Long before that 
date Livingstone had estimated the 
deaths in Africa, from the cruel hard- 
ships of the Slave journeys as half a 
million annually ! 

‘* Speaking yesterday « at St. Mark’s School- 
room, Lord Wolseley expressed the hope that, 
whatever may be ithe future of our dealings 
with the Soudan, it will be insisted upon by 


the people of this country, who had been the 
leaders in all Anti-Slavery movements, that 
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all dealings in flesh and blood should be 
abolished once and for all. But how is this 
to be done? It is easy enough to forbid 
Slavery ; the difficulty lies in the enforcement 
of the prohibition. Successive Foreign Secre- 
taries have appealed to the Khedive to sup- 
press the trade. The Government of Egypt 
is bound by a Convention, made some years 
ago, to put an end to it. Yet it is notorious 
that Slaves are still to-be bought at Cairo. 
The reconquest of the Soudan would not 
destroy the trade; it would only alter the 
route taken by the Slave-dealers. General 
Gordon did more than any Governor had done 
before or has done since to suppress the 
traffic; yet at the end of several years of 
heroic labour he admitted that he had failed. 
He could not stop the supply of Slaves, 
though he raised their price. Under the old 
regime not more than Io per cent. died on the 
way. General Gordon drove the dealers from 
their old routes, with the result that 80 or 90 
per cent. of their Slaves succumbed before 
they reached the market. There will always 
be Slavery where harems flourish. What 
England should insist upon in Egypt is that 
the law should not be used to enforce the 
return of a Slave who has escaped.” —Zcho. 





FRIENDLESS AND FALLEN. 





LONDON FEMALE PREVENTIVE AND 
REFORMATORY INSTITUTION. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 





THE FOLLOWING HOMES ARE SUSTAINED BY THE GENERAL 
FUNDS OF THE SOCIETY. 
REFORMATORIES. 


200, Euston Road, N.W. 
Milton House, Brompton. 


35, Eden Grove, Holloway. 
5, Parson’s Green, Fulham. 


PREVENTIVE HOMES. 
195, Hampstead Road, N.W., for Friendless Young Women of Good Character. 
7, Parson's Green, S. W., Training Home for Friendless Girls. 
OPEN ALL-NIGHT REFUGE. 
37, Manchester Street, W.C. 





THESE HOMES and REFUGES have accommodation for 180 inmates. 
5,000 Meals (about) have to be provided every week. 


Since September, 1857, there have been admitted to the re Homes 


To the Preventive Homes 


6,598 
2,249 





To the Open-all-Night Refuge, since its establishment in 1867 9,769 

The Committee authorise the immediate admission ‘of all suitable cases applying at any 
time to the utmost capacity of the Homes. 

The Committee earnestly appeal for INCREASED FUNDS to extend the Mission, and 
thus respond to the numerous applications for help. 

Reports and all other information may be obtained at the Office. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thankfully received by Messrs. BOSANQUET, 
SALT, & Co., Bankers, 73, Lombard Street, E.C.; by FRANcIS NICHOLLS, Esq. (of the 


Committee), 14, Old Jewry Chambers, E.C. ; and by EDWARD W. THOMAS, Secretary. 
200, Euston Road, London, N.W. 


Cheques and Post- Office Orders should be crossed, 


Office : 











WHAT SHALL I DRINK? 


THE “ LANCET” says :— 


‘We counsel the public to drink their lime-juice whenever and where- 
ever they list. There are with this, as with other liquids, pure and 
adulterated varieties. But they may be assured that, as a rule, lime-juice 
is, particularly during the summer, a far more wholesome drink than any 
form of alcohol, and that, say, an ounce or two of the pure juice in a 
tumbler of really cold water, sweetened to taste, is about the pleasantest 
beverage that can be taken when the thermometer is over 65 deg. or 70 
deg. F. We commend this drink to the attention of the coffee-tavern 
companies, but recommend them to procure the Jest West India lime-juice 
as more wholesome than any mixture containing other ingredients.’’— 
Lancet, 1879. 


“We have subjected the samples of the ‘Lime-Fruit Juice’ of the 
Montserrat Company to full analysis, with a view to test its quality and 
purity. We have found it to be in sound condition, and entirely free from 
adulteration.”—Lancet, 1870. 


“MONTSERRAT” LIME-FRUIT JUICE 


Is THE BEST, 


BECAUSE it is the only Lime-Juice produced uniformly from 
one Plantation, and from Trees cultivated for the purpose. 


BECAUSE, being from Ripe, Sound Fruit only, it has all the 
Delicate Aroma peculiar to the Fruit, and is richer in Citricity 


than any other. 


100,000 Gallons Imported in One Year! 
FROM ALL DRUGGISTS. 





ALSO 


“MONTSERRAT ” 
Pure Lime-Fruit Cordials. 


AROMATIC JARGONELLE PINEAPPLE RASPBERRY SARSAPARILA 
LIMETTA PEPPERMINT CLOVE QUININE STRAWBERRY 


Retail from Grocers, Druggists, Wine Merchants, everywhere. 
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